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“The MASTER of Them All” 



















The Number 1 Master Gas Machine is 
equipped with a pressure controlled burner 
assuring uniform results at all times 
irrespective of fluctuation in gas pressure 


the New 
Virkotype 


MASTER GAS MACHINE 


(Number 1) 


EW inprincioend dein bu shore 
tried and tested, it proves these exclusive 


— Combustion is scientifically measured 
and controlled to obtain the full heat value of 
each fuel unit consumed. Consequently it gives 
more heat at less cost. 


2— Distribution of heat is uniform over the 


entire width of the oven— 
12}4 inches.. 

3—More heat means 
greater operating speed 





WOOD, NATHAN & N & VIRKUS Co. 


547 West 23rd Street, New York 


and lower operating costs on the average run of 
work, or the capacity to handle heavier Virkotype 
forms with perfect results at higher speeds. 
4—The reduction of gas consumption is so 
great that the actual saving in gas bills will pay 
for the Virkotype Master Gas Machine in an 


* amazingly short space of time. 


Write for complete information. Let us place 
before you all the facts and 


Tifosi gumalortmciplainh pismo te figures with which to judge 


the startling efficiency of 
this new machine. 
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Butler 


ad 


Artisan 
Snowflake and 
Ambassador Enamels 


To be free from brittleness; to possess excel- 
lent printing and folding qualities, and to have 
sufficient strength for any form of binding. 
Ask your Butler Salesman for Samples of 
these Butler Standard Enamel Papers. 








BOOK BINDERS 


Edition Book — Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 


1892 


1926 





Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 





BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 


**The Complete Bindery” 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed— Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 


Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 


Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
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Why are you using Hot Glues? 


Because no COLD GLUES, at the right prices, 
containing all the necessary good qualities, have 
ever been placed at your disposal until now. 


Mr. Printer: Are not TIME and FIRST CLASS WORKMANSHIP 
highly important factors in your business? Then send fora trial order of 


BULL-GRIP PADDING GLUE 
(Red or Natural) 

Requires no heating. Requires no reinforcing. 
Applied cold. Saves labor. Always remains flexible. 
Always ready for use. Never cracks under the cutter. 
Non-inflammable. Allows sheets to be torn off 
Is moisture-proof. with clean edges. 
Never gets sticky in hot or Dries sufficiently to handle in 

damp weather. 5 minutes and thoroughly in 
Will not become brittle. from 15 to 30 minutes. 


By comparative test 1 gallon of BULL-GRIP has the same covering 
capacity as 2 gallons of HOT GLUE. 
1-qt. cans .......$1.75 per qt. 6 1-gal. cans, $3.75 per gal. 
12 1-qt. cans... 1.50 per qt. 12 1-gal. cans....3.50 per gal. 
1-gal. cans.........4.00 per gal. 25 1-gal. cans....3.25 per gal. 


Prices for larger quantities given upon request. 
Brush Containers, $1.75 each; will eliminate any brush trouble 


BULL-GRIP BOOKBINDERS’ GLUE 
Requires no heating. Applied cold, is flexible, water-resisting, never 
deteriorates and has double the spreading capacity of HOT GLUE. 


1-gal. can...$2.25 per gal. 10-gal. lots........$1.40 per gal. 
5-gal. lots .... 1.65 per gal. 30-gal. barrels .. 1.10 per gal. 
50-gal. barrels.......90c per gal. 


On small initial orders remit by check, P. O. money order or have 
BULL-GRIP Glues sent C.O. D. We are manufacturers of NEW and 
BETTER adhesives for every industry and stand back of our products. 


(Prices F. O. B. Chicago) 


JOHN J. HARRIS & Co. nor inc. Chicago 


Bui Grip Apuesive 4122 W.Lake St. 


Propucts 
Patented June 17, 1924 Phone: Kedzie 4546 














Why have four well known firms reordered 


Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machines 


until they now have a total of twenty-seven? 


Their answer is that this machine gives them greatest pro- 
duction. Production to them means the inherent ability of the 
machine to keep going year after year without delays for 
replacement parts ; delivering the greatest amount of folding 
an hour without spoilage, inaccuracy, marked or cracked 
folds; and capable of being set with the lowest amount of 
idle time between the actual running of one job and another. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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How will your new plant 


be built— 


The Old Way ... or The New? 


HE OLD WAY / ome a HE NEW WAY 

is to let the job, —_ = is the Austin 
either yourself or # mere =| method of Undivided 
throughanarchitet, —_—— Responsibility. One 
toageneralcontract- ca contract covering de- 
or and various sub- [I OO ane cams | We sign, construction 
contractors. One is § ns ome arid equipment. Total 
responsible for the > ee cost for the complete 
excavating, another project guaranteed in 


for masonry, another d C leti 
for steel work, another nineieiarnana iene 
date guaranteed with 


for carpentry, and so 

on ad infinitum. Re- ; | bonus and penalty 
sult—division of re- § , clause if preferred. 
sponsibility, disputes, ' 03 Guaranteed quality 
delays, overlappings, — a of materials and 
several profits. “Bloomfield, Nf, devigned and bait ky TheAwtnce, Workmanship. 


A combined building service with 
but a = profit 


Wire, phone the nearest ~~ gladly furnish approximate 
office, or write (use the cou- \ me i, costs and valuable data 
pon if you prefer)for more _‘A sae 47 quickly, on building proj- 
information. Austin will AUSTIN SaETHOn ects of any size. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY - Engineers and Builders - Cleveland 


New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland Miami 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in the erection of a 

building... _-. seem ber of stories....... 

You may pian me a personal copy of ‘ ‘The 
Austin Book of Buildings,” free to Industrial 
Executives. 


Individual 


Complete Building Service ic" wee 
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KENNETH BROOMFIELD C. W. DREPPERD, Adv. Manager 


Royal Salesman Hamitton Watcu ComPANy 
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Interviews with Royal salesmen 


Parked in front 
of the Hamilton 


oO ATCH the air of proprietorship which Kenneth Broomfield, 





LT TUETOUTUTURUUVUEUEUUHLUEULLUATUTUEOeTUTRTTTNeUTTENTTT NT 


our salesman, assumes as he rests his elbow on his Essex. 

He has driven from Philadelphia to Lancaster to call upon 
C. W. Drepperd, Advertising Manager of the Hamilton Watch 
Company. And Mr. Drepperd, with democratic indifference as 
to how we might caption this picture, has struck a pose which 
matches Kenneth’s. 








But what does ROYAL hope to gain by showing you a picture 
like this? What is there in this that in the least way might in- 
fluence you to buy ROYAL Electrotypes? 





Frankly, our idea is to show that ROYAL lives in a highly 
personalized atmosphere. With us, it’s men and not machinery. 
Therefore, the men we sell—the men we send to sell—and the 





men we have at home to back them up—comprise the complete- 
ness of our proposition. 


You ask: ‘“‘Whom do you sell among the national advertisers?”’ 
and we point to the picture across the way. So, ask us any num- 
ber of questions and we’ll answer you in pictures of personalities. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
aoe Philadelphia eae 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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AUTOMATIC 


ALLING a printing press “automatic” is usually avery 
free use of the word. Only part of the functions of | 
any press can ever be automatic. | 


In the Miehle Vertical there is a much closer approach to 
automatic operation than in any other sheet-fed press. It 
calls for fewer adjustments in changing from one job to 
another than have ever been known before. Make-ready 
is reduced to a minimum. 


And, when the press is ready to run, it is almost perfectly 
automatic. It breezes along, up to 3600 impressions per 
hour, giving quality as well as quantity. 

No wide-awake printer can afford to be without the Miehle 
) pili, Vertical. gitea(D 






















































MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


‘a PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 





| 
| 
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CONVENIENCE 


HE convenience of the Miehle Offset 

is one of its greatest assets. “Conven- 
lence” in this case means quicker get 
away, greater output and finer quality. 


The pressman can realize the best that is 
in him; he does his work with a minimum 
of effort. 


Convenience is built into every operation of the 
press. The result is an astounding economy. 
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HiN YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 
120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 


“> 110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 
415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago _ 
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Copyright 1926 West Virginia Pulp 8 Paper Company 




















The Mill Price List Dustributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 





The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Larkin Terminal Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Jil. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
jrd, Plum & Pearl Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 

116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street, Dallas, Texas 


Carpenter Paper Company 
of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 


2o1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





West Virginia Pulp& Paper Co. 
122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The 
Mill Price List 
Yelvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
“Westmont Enamel 
Westvaco Folding Enamel 
Pinnacle 


mbossing Enamel 
Westvacoldeal Litha 
Westvaco Satin White 
Translucent 
lege 20 soe neve 
uper 
re: eee 


efvaco Super Text 


— 


eu 
“Wegroaco “péshe 


Origa Writi 
Westvacotim a 
Westvaco Index rictol 

WestvacoPost Card 





Manufactured by 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 


The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Graham Paper Company 
222 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, 
New Orleans, La. 


Beekman Paper and Card 
Company, Inc. 


137-141 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Carpenter Paper Company 
gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
and & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Company, 
Inc. 
201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
25 Spencer Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Graham Paper Company 
1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 


503 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
704 Ist Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
York, Pa. 




















Size of the Bed .... 26 x 38 
Takes Form up to 22 x 35 


Printed-Side-Up (Carrier) Delivery MD) Takes Sheet up 10 24 x 36 


ODL HOD LWwIeHI LwoKePLwveGLwnVGewoy 
The Lee Two-Revolution Press 


is now made in two styles of sheet delivery, viz.: 


Printed-Side-Up, or Carrier Delivery 
Printed-Side-Down, or Fly Delivery 


Both presses are of the same size, the only difference in their con- 
struction being in the method of delivering the sheet after printing 





WRITE US OR ANY LIVE SUPPLY DEALER TODAY for COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS and PRICES 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


The Challenge Machinery Co. cittso "°" New Yor 
a a 


Printed-Side-Down 
(Fly) Delivery 
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These Offsets Stretched One 
Firm’s Mailing List 
VERY advertiser is now a prospect for the Gazette Publish- 


ing Co., Montreal. With these two Harris offsets in operation, 
the salesmen for this concern go after all kinds of work. They 


know each piece will be produced by the most effective method— 
whether it be by letterpress or by offset. 


Almost every direct mail campaign consists of certain pieces 
which would be more forceful if produced by offset. There are 
certain effects, certain ways of illustrating certain products, 
where offset is essential for obtaining best results. You, like your 
competitors, should supplement your letterpress department 
with a Harris offset installation. 


Discuss the situation with a Harris salesman. A little talk will 
not obligate you in the least. Drop a card to the nearest office. 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York CLEVELAND Chicago 


HARRIS 


offset || presses 


EIGHT MODELS OF FIVE STANDARD SIZES—SINGLE COLOR, 22x34, 28x42, 36x48, 38x52, 44 x 64—TWO COLOR, 36x48, 38x52, 44x64. 
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How Old Is Your Cutting Machine 


4 If it is five years old, you should inquire for possibilities of improving 
your output. J If it is ten years old, then it is almost safe to say you 
could make money by installing promptly a new Seybold Automatic 
Cutter. J If it is fifteen years old, you must have a wartime “cost plus” 
contract for work or a “cinch,” so you are not particular about cost. 
9 If it is over twenty years old, well—let us show you 


What we have done to Improve Cutting Machines in Twenty Years 


§ The difference in production is not demonstrated on one single job nor by figures on your office 
desk. It lies in greater speed of operation, power, safety and quicker possibility of handling. 
§ Management suggests responsibility for accepting opportunity as well as for conserving assets. 


* some one be sent to your plant to look over your cutting equip- ¢ 


’ Drop aline to us or to our nearest sales connection and ask that 
f , 
ment to make recommendations to you for its improvement. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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How to Order 


To insure your receiving a 
knife specially designed for 
your cutter - lay theold knife 
on a large, strong sheet of 
paper, bevel side up. Draw 
a line around the knife. In- 
dicate location and size of 
holes, State thickness and 
width of new knife. Give 
name of cutter, symbol of ma- 
chine and cut which machine 


ag 1847+ tn 
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Things that Buyers 
Can’t See that Make 
Dowd Knives Better. 


HE quality or cost of a cutting knife 
interests you only in its service and 
ability to last. Dowd knives cut all 


kinds of stock clean, straight and even 
without draw and stay sharp for long 
periods without grinding because: 


They are made from the finest steel 
Scientifically Hardened — No Soft Spots 


Clean trimmed edges will help good 
printing establish your reputation as a 
high quality printer. Dowd knives are 
guaranteed to improve the appearance of 
your trims. Satisfactory performance un- 
der all cutting conditions is our unlimited 
guarantee to Dowd knife users. 


R.J.Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 


Beloit, Wis. 


DOW D 


Paper Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 
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| absolutely new 
for printers 


announced by the 
| factory 





This illustration shows the 


one of the most important 
inventions of recent years. 


All new tools in this announcement for sale by leading Type Founders and dealers 


a 











A ROUSE Page Frame is a thin steel chase 
only 12 points thick — which firmly LOCKS 


around each type page — and remains there during printing — 
and for SAFE STORAGE afterward 


The ROUSE organization spent almost a year in the most searching in- 


vestigation of the need for a good Page Frame, and checking up the experience 
of printers using the Page Frame invented by Mr. Wm. Renner, of New York. ROUSE now an- 
nounces the ROUSE PAGE FRAME with positive assurance that it will reduce stone labor 50% 
or more—that it reduces pi to the lowest possible minimum—and prevents work-ups in a form while 
on the press. ROUSE has installed expensive tools and new machinery for large production of these 
Page Frames, with confidence that there will be a most unusual demand for this low priced Frame. 
Every Type Foundry Branch and large dealer has a sample Frame and can take your order for prompt 


delivery. 


Wm. Renner, compositor, of 
New York—astonished the 
printing world with most 
important invention of re- 
cent years. 


For over thirty years, ingenious 


printers over the entire World have 
tried to produce a practical “self-locking” type 
frame. Patent records are filled with these at- 
tempts, but there always was one serious ob- 
jection: They did not work in practical every-day 
use. All that looked good were too thickh— 
(half an inch)—which eliminated their use for 
close margins. Some had small quoins inside 
the frame; others had small locking screws; one 
even had hinge joints with screws at one corner. 
None were “labor saving.” All were extremely 
expensive. 


It was the privilege of Wm. Ren- 


ner, a New York printer, to discover 
the basic principles of the ROUSE PAGE 
FRAME. It consists of four inter-locking, self- 
locking steel bars—only 1 pica thick, light in 
weight, and low in price. For a 30 x 42 page, 
use two 30 pica and two 42 pica bars. Drop 
them around page, insert locking wedge—and 
the page lifts. Then lock in chase—and print— 
without work-ups. 


ab 


How to use ROUSE 
Page Frame 





Above you see the two side bars in position 
at sides of page and the end bars being dropped 
into position. Anyone can do this expertly after 
five minutes practice. 


Below you see the locking wedge being 
pressed down with special tool. Wedge always 
is inserted at extreme bottom of form, next to 
Frame. 





Saves Hours in Justifying Pages and in Line-up 


Do you realize how slowly and carefully Hand Set Type and Monotype must be 
handled? Do you realize how long it takes to tie, untie and re-tie type pages—to say 
nothing of the danger of pi? Do you realize how many wasted hours the stone man must 
spend with a rule—measuring and re-measuring page after page? When the ROUSE 
PAGE FRAME is used, an automatic page length measure is supplied—because these 
Frames are accurate. The stone man can justify a page to lift in less than half the time 
he now takes—and do a far better job. No strings to tie and untie, no pied pages, 
no expense for tie-up slugs. 


Work-ups Stopped on one press run will pay for FRAMES 


WORK-UPS—Work-ups—Work-ups—every hour or so; on every press in your 
plant, you are stopping. Sometimes the press stops only a few minutes. Often it is an 
hour. The press is costing you several dollars an hour, but there has been no relief 
from Work-ups. Now comes the ROUSE PAGE FRAME, which first gets a lifting 
justification on each separate page—then the chase applies the double squeeze which prac- 
tically elminates work-ups, even on the most irregular forms. This remedy is yours for 
only a few cents a page. 





Price of Frames Very Low 
HOW TO ORDER 


It takes 4 sides and 1 locking wedge to each 
page. Sides are made from 12 to 36 by picas, 
and from 38 to 72 by 2 picas, thus 12, 13, 14 
etc., and 38, 40, 42 etc. For page 32 x 40, 
16 page form, order 32 pieces 32 picas and 32 
pieces 40 picas. Labor Saving fonts are mul- 
tiples of 8 page sets, and will make innumerable 
page sizes. Prices below are subject to change 
without notice, as they are figured extremely 
low—and are subject to steel and labor price 

; : : changes. 
Above you see special tool removing locking 
wedge, by resting base of tool on top edge of TABLE OF SIZES AND PRICES 


frame. Engage tool hook under lip of locking QUANTITY PRICES INGLEDING WEDGE 
wedge—and press back and down on tool handle Sait tien PER PAGE 


until wedge can be 1 to 500 pieces 1500 to 1080 pieces; over 1000 pieces 
lifted with fingers. 12 pica to 24 pica 16¢ per piece 15¢ per piece 14¢ per piece 
, oo * 9 oe ae * | aii rll 
7 . | Sa 
Below shows page —— ms 
locked in f rame. ; Key for locking wedge extra—60¢. (Frame includes Wedge.) 


Note how it “lifts.” 

















LABOR SAVING FONTS 





Contains + y : 
No. Pieces Range of Sizes Number of Sizes 





12 pica to 48 pica 465 of 8 pages 
mw ee 465 “16 “ 
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Locking wedges and key included with each FONT. 
Extra wedge prices: 12 to 24 pica 6¢ each; 25 to 36 pica 9¢ each; 
38 to “ 12¢ “ ;56to72 “ 16¢ “ 








Announcing ROUSE “Forty Lead and Rule Cutter 


Positively superior to any Cutter ever made 


A few attempts have been made to 
devise a practical Long Bed Lead and 
Rule Cutter, but ROUSE was deter- 
mined to produce no tool of this kind 
until it could truly surpass the 
“ROUSE American No. 30°—which 
has been for years the largest selling 


Cutter in the World. 


We have succeeded beyond our ex- 
pectations. ROUSE now makes the 
unqualified statement that the ROUSE Rouse ‘“‘Forty’’ 
“FORTY” is not merely the finest, Long Bed Lead 
but is the best appearing Cutter ever and Rule Cutter 
manufactured. Literature on request 
—or see it at your dealer. 





The smallest printer can af- 
ford this low priced Miterer 


Here is a Hand Mitering Machine of new de- 
sign and finest ROUSE workmanship at a price 
hitherto thought impossible. For about half the 
price of other machines you can purchase the 


PANAMERIC Hand Miterer 


The PANAMERIC Hand Miterer is a fine machine in every sense. It is just as rapid as the 
ROUSE Hand Mitering Machine, which has outsold all other machines combined for many years. 
The PANAMERIC gauge and angle settings are as rapid and accurate as any machine, and the whole 
construction is of ROUSE standard. 





The New Rouse Type Gauge oe 





PRICES AND SIZES 


There has been a growing demand for a Black and 


a ae ‘is 5 . ye ed awed one | fowe..0008 Brass Type Gauge of ROUSE quality and accuracy. All 
No. 3. 8 inch, 6 and 12 Point and Agate... .65 best dealers now have ROUSE Type Gauges in stock at 
°% Zz 08 : = 4 ome | a ~ a prices listed here. ‘These Gauges are accurate. 

No. 5. -18 inch, 6 and 12 Point and Inches .. 1.75 

No. 4 22 inch, 6 and 12 Point and Agate.... 2.25 


22 inch, 6 and 12 Point and Inches .. 2.25 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 
2214-16 Ward St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Ts ONE familiar with the vital necessity of 
flexible control to profitable job printing, 
the great popularity of Kimble Press-O- Matic 
Control is not surprising. 

This improved control is the dream of job printers. | 7 
It provides any speed between 450 and 1800 r.p.m. : 
A single lever gives complete, stepless speed varia- 
tion. A convenient push button starts and stops 
==} the motor without disturbing the running speed. 
. You should know about the great simplicity and 
remarkable efficiency of Press-O-Matic Control. 


Ask Your Supply Salesman or Write Us 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO. 2808.3 Ritineis 
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No Diamond Cutter 
Has Ever Worn Out 
























Are Made in 
Two Sizes 

30% and 
34% Inch 


bis Biter Baa et 





Also made 
as Lever Cutters, 
to which power fixtures 
can be easily attached by any one 







Has Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing in Heavy Fly Wheel 


he Diamond Power Cutter has earned its great pop- 
ularity with printers the world over because every 
part is built with consistent excellence. From its powerful 
worm-gear drive to its massive, counterbalanced, solid 
(not cored) knife-bar the Diamond Cutter is constructed 
to give trouble-free service year in and year out. 


You will find the Diamond Cutter a decidedly profitable investment, 


for it will bring down cutting costs to the minimum; it will speed up re J ‘ _ 
production; it will prevent stock wastage; and above all it will se ea 
turn out the highest grade of cutting and trimming. m* ead 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


‘Chicago, Ill. Grand Haven, Mich. New York City 


266 
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GE Motorized Power 
Means‘Increased Production’ 





M. Goldschmidt & Co. 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago. 








Gentlemen: 


are mych appreciated. 






























tas Motorized Power 
is more than a motor 
or its control—it is a 
practical and econom- 
ical application of 
electric power. Built 
in or otherwise con- 
nected to all types of 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 


CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS CO. 


4753 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
Telephone LONg Beach 6560 


May 27, 1926 


Your recent installation in our new plant of forty 
General Electric motors and control equipments, ranging from 
one to five horse power, operating various types of printing 
and binding machinery, together with the complete electrical 
wiring, is proving to be entirely satisfactory. 


We are pleased to note the satisfactory results 
and increased production we are obtaining from the equip- 
ment, and the ease and simplicity with which these machines 
are operating--at a saving of time and labor. 


This equipment has been in operation for about 
four months now and we want to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the apparatus you furnished, and the manner and 
appearance of the installation. 


This whole installation has been handled in a 
business-like manner, and your constant attention to our 
requirements and uniform courtesy in your dealings with us 


Very truly yours, 


EWS CO. 


CHICAGO LEG 
NO SJroums 
a _..~—~Ss 
Gen. Mer. 


















































industrial machines, 

G-E Motorized power 

provides lasting as- 

surance that you have O 
purchased the best. | ad 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


















This modern printing plant is completely 
equipped with General Electric individual 
motor drive and control. Eleven variable-speed 
a-c. motors with pre-set push-button control 
operate the presses, and twenty-five constant- 
speed motors operate the auxiliary machines. 
Installation work by Max Goldschmidt of 


Chicago. 


=~ 
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SALES OFFICES 


torized Power 


fitted to every need 


201-50 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Further 
Evi- 


dence! 








<= Write for new catalog 
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THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Cc " 
Machi 
1040 University Avenue, oe THE 
weir! 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fteme send une ecnprof the raw Wanena = : WILLSEA WORKS 


Paper ConDiTIONING MacuineE catalog. 
Engineers, Founders, Machinists 





Individual 








Builders of Special Machinery 


ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 


meted 





» Company. 
‘“ 
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NN Address 
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“ou are willing to make a call ona 

Tae to get a single order for 
printing. Often he says “Nothing more 
today:’ 








UT out in his office the clerks are busy 
B all the time using up thousands of 
letterheads, invoices, order blanks and a 
multitude of other printed forms. 











F YOU could see all the printing they use in 

a single month piled on their desks at one 
time, you would certainly expect more than 
one order from that office. The business is 
there! Get it! 











GREENE’S~ GIFT~SHOP 


Mammen ox MART ne Ye MIwe. € casey 
+ meray 


ee : 
+ RTOS x Eeees 2% 





O AFTER it with a Hammermill Bond Working Kit which 
will help you show your customer the advantages of stand- 
ardizing and simplifying his printing, the merit of the signal 
system of colors.— He needs you. You want his business. Use 
the Hammermill Bond Working Kit to get it. 
A Kit will be sent to every printer who writes for it to: 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY .- ERIE, PA. 














THIS is the honey-combed base to 
4 buy—if you need honey-comb style 
base. This is the base that has the Ster- 
ling Toggle Hook, with a longer travel 
than any other hook in its own class. 
The Sterling Toggle Hook can be 
lifted from the hole without the use of 
tweezers or any similar device. 

It will not catch in the hole when it 
is withdrawn. 

It can be lifted as soon as released— 
no further effort is required. 

It can not accidentally come apart 
—such annoyances are 
eliminated. 

A series of tests has prov- 
en that the strength of the 
Sterling Toggle Hook is 





THE COMPLETE LINE: 


Sterling Small Sectional Base, Alu- 
minum Expansionable Book Block 
Base, Aluminum Alloy Metal 
Furniture, Sterling Toggle Base and 
Hook System, Warnock Diagonal 
Block and Register Hook System. 


greatly in excess of the requirements. 

One Sterling Toggle Hook may be 
placed 1% inches from another one 
on any straight line. 


It can be inserted or withdrawn if 
only one-half of the hole is open. This 
feature is unique in hooks of this type. 


There are no jagged edges on base 
sections if you use the Sterling Toggle 
Base and‘ Hook System. 


The Sterling Toggle Base and Hook 
System is the fine product of the Print- 
ing Machinery Company—pioneers in 
the practical developments 
of metal base—leaders 
in the field—makers of 
the four authentic styles. 
Send us a trial order. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Printing Crafts Bldg. 


438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 


" CHICAGO 
Fisher Building 


Sterling Toggle Base 
and Hook System 
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Twelve 
other 
models 
ranging 
in price 
from 
$120.00 


Proofs pulled on accurate proof presses 
show defects not discernible on bad 
proofs. These defects—worn type and rule, 
wrong fonts, etc.—may then be corrected 
before the form goes to the larger, more 
expensive presses. Cuts, too, may be made 
the proper height, for these presses show 
every low or high spot. 

This preliminary make-ready saves 
time and permits of better work being 
done in the pressroom without any 









The Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Cylinder 


Better Proofs— 


Better Printing 





















added cost. VANDERCOOK Proor PREssEs 
are accurate; they pull good proofs just 
as easily as the ordinary proof presses pull 
the other kind. There is a Vandercook 
proof press for every purpose—a press 
that will save you money and make your 
shop run smoothly. 

Ask about them and descriptive liter- 
ature will gladly be sent to you. 





—— & SONS 1716.22'W'susin Ave, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Picture a package and the product will sell, The tools of advertising have developed in 
because you identify it in the public mind. ib keeping with American progress in other 
Go farther and portray the environment in : i 3 lines. Today photo-engraving affords ad- 
which it is made, sold or used and you es- , 4 ipl: vertisers possibilities that were unknown a 
tablish its market. i ee OTN WS) Bat — years ago. Rotogravure presses, mul- 
; ; = cdRerso dees ot] RAISON tiple color presses, the stupendous increase 
ise pat eel ih ee 
them the poultry feed industry 33 Ia as als Yn papers and increased competition for atten- 
The picture of the healthy, productive ia 1 yoiesl pel gent ef RS tion, all have thrown a very heavy burden 
hen and her happy family “leaves nothing |[Bame y= prstyspes bse ree \ po en OD - wi <a 
anol” 2 sae ae ao good photo-engravers are able to solve most 
& i rete prel f of the printing problems that are worrying 
The feed manufacturer who uses photo- [Pit J sha advertising directors, art directors, adver- 
engravings most, prospers best, because his pes - ' Ry tising managers and agencies~-IF the photo- 
appeal is universal—it cannot be mis- ff sabe i engravers are brought into the picture from 
understood. E anna the start. 
ii Photo-engraving is so technical that prob- 
lemsmust besolved by those whoare familar 
with the technical factors. It has been prov- 
ed time and time again that slight variations 
in the effect of advertisements frequently 
i iad ities 10 ae, have a tremendous effect on their pulling 
Bua. seg et The ; \ power. Those who prepare advertising 
pees 99 — Revere =. % should seek the advice and help of engrav- 
yf ers when there is still an opportunity to 
follow their suggestions in making over 
originals, the selection of screens, etc. 
Advertising owes sincere appreciation to 
certain photo-engravers who have given so 
freely of their time and money to advance 
advertising through their art. 


Za Dt 








The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion numbers in its membership many crafts- 
men who make printing plates so graphic 
that, like the porcelain nest egg, they would 
carry conviction even toan unlettered hen. 











Vice President Ralston Purina Company 
President Association of National Advertisers 


ERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


S®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 
Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 





New Perfect Magazines 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 


Standard Magazines 


(Like Illustration) 


$150.02 


Terms: 3% 10 days or 30 days net 


Split Magazines 


(Lower Half) 


$110:28 


Terms: 3% 10 days or 30 days net 





We Guarantee these magazines to be perfect 
and made of the highest class of brass and steel, 
that they will fit any Standard Model Lino- 
type Machine accurately, and that you will be 
perfectly satisfied. 








Our deferred payment plan will enable you to 
purchase magazines on easy terms. 


Manufactured and for sale by 
RICH & McLEAN, Ine. Seto Ss | 


Exclusive State Agency available to a high class man of experience in every state where we are not yet represented | 
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Send for this inter- 
esting 20 page book- 
let, if you haven’t 
already received 
one. It is free. 


The Complete 


An example of 
Chandler & Price 
presswork—a 
unique three-color 
presentation—pro- 
duced completely 
on C & P presses. 


Story of the 


Chandler & Price AUTOMATIC CUTTER 


This book is just off the press—or rather, 
just off C & P presses. 

It tells the complete story of the Chand- 
ler & Price AUTOMATIC Cutter. 

An interesting story it is. To read about 
the latest type of any machine is always 
interesting. However, the background of 


this machine—the field experience, the 
manufacturing facilities, the engineering 
initiative of the Chandler & Price organiza- 
tion — makes the story doubly interesting, 


Your copy is waiting for you—if you 
haven’t already received one. Simply write 
for it on your letterhead. Address: 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


For sale by many 
type-founders and 
dealers. Write for 
names of those 
nearest you. 


OS itatetel(os & Price 





This insert printed, single rolled, without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price Craftsman Press. 
CS re 
Printed in U.S. As 
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For sale by 
type founders and 
dealers in printers’ supplies 


Make the Profit Story of your C&P 
Presses a CONTINUED STORY 





The story of C&P presses is a story 
of printing at a profit. 

It is a 40-year-old story which has 
become increasingly fascinating with 
the passing years. 

Today, its profit story is just as in- 
teresting as ever. 

Today, Printers are adding more 
and more Chandler & Price presses 


to their already large batteries. 

You, too, should carefully consider 
—(1) the low purchase price of C&P 
presses, (2) the earning capacity per 
dollar of press cost, and (3) the fact 
that you are quickly out of debt, 
earning good profits on a paid-up 
investment. 

If you do, you too will buy C&P’s. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sittitel(atal aelack 





This insert printed, single rolled, without slip sheeting, on a Chandler & Price Craftsman Press. 


The.name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade mark of The Chandler & Price Co., registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Printed in U.S.A. > 
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You Poor 


It’s a fact—the way to avoid staying poor 
is torun your presses at full speed and do 
away with hand-jogging, slip-sheeting, 
etc. Eliminate static electricity and off- 
set, the cause of all these difficulties, and 
you'll multiply the profits on every job. 


MAKE THIS EXPERIMENT 
It Costs You Nothing 


Do what hundreds of other printers have done— 
try the Craig Device in your shop for 30 days. We 
will be glad to send it to you without any outlay 
or obligation on your part. The Craig Device is 
guaranteed to eliminate static 100%; to do away 
with hand- jogging, slip-sheeting and offset; to 
permit the running of full color at full speed; to 
permit backing-up of sheets almost immediately. 


DROP US A LINE TODAY 


Craig Sales Corporation 
636 Greenwich Street 
New York City 


The Craig Device 


Eliminator of Offset and Static Electricity 
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CLEVELAND Folder 


Greatest Production Among Folding Machines 


Ba es years of intensive 

development, the 
Model “K”’ (38x50) is pre- 
sented to the industry. As 
the Model “B” (25 x 38), 
Model “O” (19 x 25), and 
smaller CLEVELAND Fold- 
ers dominate their respec- 
tive fields, the new Model 
“K”—because it can con- 
sistently produce more 
work at lower cost—easily 
assumes first place in 
the ranks of fie larger 
machines. 














SANTANA NST) 


—~3 
- 


Model “K” CLEVELAND Folder 


Condensed Specifications — 


Maximum sheet size for right 
angle fold . .... 39 x 52 
Maximum sheet size for parallel 


fold - 39 x 65 


Minimum sheet size 8x12 


Folding Sections: Four parallel followed 
by three parallel at right angles, fol- 
lowed by two more at right angles, fol- 
lowed by an additional right angle. 


Range: Will fold any form that may be 
folded on any other machine and a 
large number of additional forms of 
great commercial value that other 
machines cannot fold. 


Speed: On full size sheet, production is 
greater than that of any other folding 
machine, and production increases as 
size of sheet decreases. 


Adjustment: Extremely simple; for its size 
it is adjusted more easily and in much 
less time than any other folding ma- 
chine made. 


Stock Weights: From 38x50 (30 lb. base) 
— to heavy enamel or cover 
stock. 


Cutting Knives: May be used to great ad- 
vantagein securing multiple production. 





[He [jeverano/sjoine acyine(a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


932 Aeolian Building Chamber of C: Bldg. 








CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


532 S. Clark Street 
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1024 Public Ledger Building 
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Salesmen do not have to give a lengthy 

sales talk on Cline Equipment. A quarter: 

century of unfaltering service has made 

the “Cline System’ a familiar one in the 
entire printing field. 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish Motors and Control 
Equipments for Printing Presses and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Newspapers and Job Presses. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN OFFICE EASTERN OFFICE, 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG., ¢ ; MARBRIDGE BLDG., 
SAN FRANCISCO, iarG.c0. 47 WEsT 34TH ST. 
CALIFORNIA Ceca NEW YORK CITY 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oilsand varnishes 
similar tothoseused in printing inks. 
All-season rollers ground true.Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 
Molded fromgelatinouscomposition 
rincipally for use as form rollers. 
May also be used as ductors and 
distributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guaranteed 
not to melt. 


Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to re- 
surface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A big forwardstep in 
pressroom practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in shops 
where a constant supply of good 
rollers is essential, 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes. For all positions— 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 

raphpress, printing on paper or tin. 
Made with eithersmoothor grained 
surface, ground true. Need no break- 
ing-in or scraping. 














On the iron-rimmed buggy wheels of yesterday or on cushions of air? 
That isn’t hard to decide, is it—particularly if you want to get there! 


And when it comes to selecting rollers for your presses, considering the virtues 
of resiliency, trueness, year-around adaptability and service, that isn’t hard to 
decide either. The answer is Ideal Rollers, of course, and here’s why. 


Ideal Typograph Rollers (for all positions except as form rollers) are manu- 
factured by a patented process from vegetable oils. They are ground perfectly 
true and are free from low spots. Like the modern automobile tire, they are 
highly resilient. Yet they do not melt, shrink, expand or change their shape 
under any climatic or atmospheric condition. They speed production without 
wear and tear. They get you there! 


Made of the same oils, Ideal Typograph Rollers have a natural affinity for 
printers’ inks. At the same time, they wash up readily with any standard clean- 
ing fluid. They save time, ink and paper—a virtue worth investigating if you 
are interested in profits. 


Graphic Rollers designed for use as form rollers are just as efficient in their 
service to printers. When used with Ideal Typograph Rollers they insure 
“* Lower Cost per Impression.” 


Write for our booklet —“ The Story of Ideal Rollers.” It’s free for the asking. 


Then try out a set of Ideals on one of your presses. Results will probably exceed 
your expectations—they generally do. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Plant No. 1 
2512 West 24th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


Plant No. 2 
22nd Street and 39th Avenue 
LONG ISLAND CITY,N.Y. 


Sole Selling Agents 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Branches in cAll Principal Cities 
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9% Printed with WARNER Offset Inks (4 
s | )| BY THE REGENSTEINER CORP. CHI. \{ | 





WARNER 


—t*wc.— 
Mavens Of Fine Printine Inns 
Ws pee 47 Gow Sreter 


CHICATO. U.S.A. 
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- CROMWELL 2) 
=. Special Prepared Tympan xD 


i 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Is You Knew the Value of 
Cromwell Tympan 
You'd Never Be Without It 


| Latah 


WV, 
lho wbow! 
THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 
if ~ 
CROMWELEI--PAPEI 


JASBERS PLACE! 
\CHI@AG O 
\ LUgS'A: Bey 
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There is Profit for YOU in 
Intertype Standardization ! 


< 
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AE AEE 


AE AY AS SS SR SR OR Si Oe OR AP AP SR 


BEES 


= ‘ 
pet (1) NON-OBSOLESCENCE } 
a Any Standardized Intertype now in service, 
74, no matter how long ago it was purchased, 

‘ae can be equipped with all improvements : 
a since developed. No standardized Interty pe 
“ap, has ever become obsolete. K 
a (2) LOW INITIAL INVESTMENT 


Buy only what you need right now. Add 
= more equipment units (interchangeable) 
% when you need them. 


(3) LOW COST OF UPKEEP 

Parts which do not exist cannot wear out. 
910 fewer moving parts (on 3-magazine 
machines) in escapement mechanism alone. 


(4) INTERCHANGEABILITY 

Interchangeable magazines, including the 
“Mixer” magazines; interchangeable mold 
caps; interchangeable replacement parts. 


(5) MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


Thirty improvements and simplifications 
to increase speed, save time, prevenit delays. 


ae 
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anit animes When you need a composing machine 
— you'll make a serious mistake if you fail to 
FURNISHED WITH OR WITHOUT A 
SIDE MAGAZINE consider INTERTYPE. 


-7= 


LEER Eseeyes 
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Write for “Profit-Making Intertype Features” and other Intertype 
literature. Ask us to send our local sales representative. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chicago, Memphis, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Toronto, Intertype Limited, London 
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Better Bronzing and Dusting 
Is Accomplished on Our Machines 


That Explains Why the Majority of Bronzing Machines in Operation 
Are of Our Manufacture 





The Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting Machine 


Most practical and economical 
Bronzing Machine. Uniform 
Bronzing over entire sheet. 
Positive delivery reduces spoil- 
age to a minimum. Equipped 
with a practical Exhaust 
System and Bronze Dust 
Collector. 


No Bronze Powder Wasted. Sheets dusted on both sides 
(Other styles and sizes for almost any requirement) 





Roller Embossing Machines 
(For Pebbling or Roughing) 


Improves the appearance ot 
all kinds of printing. 


Easy to operate. 


Standard sizes, 12” to 30”. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co. 


Established 1870 
(Dept. I) 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


120 West Illinois Street —_— 142 North Fourth Street 
Chicago, Ill. Rutherford, New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Kelly Automatic 
No. 2. A Complete 
Printing Unit 


The KELLY Automatic 
No.2-A Cylinder Pressroom Automatic, 


The KELLY is sturdy, speedy and productive to an unusual degree. 
Several hundred installations during the past few years are proving 
their worth in large and small printing plants. Initial purchases have 
been followed by repeat orders, proving printing press value and the 
satisfaction that induces repurchases. One of the largest plants in the 
country has five No.2 Kellys in daily operation on high-grade process 
and halftone printing, displacing other presses of less productivity. 

Impression, distribution, speed, register and operating conveniences 
are features that have made the No. 2 Kelly an attractive purchase and 
are constantly extending the growing list of users. 

The No. 2 Kelly meets the requirements of printers specializing in 
direct-mail advertising and catalogue work. Its high speed, without 
sacrifice of quality, and unyielding impression under the heaviest 
printing strains, are factors that commend it to practical buyers who 
have taken the entire factory output over a long period of time. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


e American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; 
ALEx. COWAN & SONS, LTD., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY COMPANY, London, England 
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Yes, The (hicago Tribune Uses the y, 


So do hundreds of other news- 
papers and progressive printers 
in every civilized country. 


So also will you when you in- 
vestigate the possibilities—odd- 
measured slugs produced and 
sawed directly on the Linotype 
or Intertype; “run-around” 
matter actually set as quickly 

4 andcheaply as straight matter. 
NN Let us send you full details y 
MOHR LINO-SAW (4 
COMPANY 
564-570 


S } 
7) W. Monroe St. A 
a 4 . Chicago oy 
4 : toad 


boty 


~- 


Each of the circles indicates a Mohr Lino-Saw—part of a battery of 23 operated by The Chicago Tribune 


=—— THE MURPHY 


ISEALER” 

















ae paying (epee | ‘Seals Six to Nine Thousand Circulars 


SPEEDISEALER eee) || | Per Hour at One-Half the Price You 
anyway. Why not wee | | | Are Now Paying for Seals Alone 


own one? 


Applies seals of var- 
ious sizes rapidly, 
neatly, cleanly, accu- 
rately. 





No spoilage, no delays, no disappoint- 
ments. Demonstration in your own 
Length, 80 inches plant without obligation of any kind. 
Width, 24 inch 
veannasie: Write for full information, with list of users 
3 Weight, 565 Ibs. and samples of work 
Weight, Crated . 
$0 Murphy Specialty Company 


94 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Specifications 


MOTOR, \ H. P. 
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Copyright, 1926, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 








PHOTO BROWN No. 203 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Dependability 


When the HONOR and IN- 
TEGRITY of the builder go 
into the construction of his 
machines you can be certain 
that his product possesses the 
DEPENDABLE qualities of 
PRACTICABILITY in de- 
sign, DURABILITY in con- 
struction, RELIABILITY in 
operation. These DEPEND- 
ABLE qualities of MEISEL 
machinery assure the user of 
quality production, quantity production and quietness of production. 





MEISEL products are built to help the purchaser 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Builders of Printing Presses of All Systems, Slitters, Numbering Machines, 
Sheet Cutters and Special Machinery 








It Seems Ridiculous 


to hire highly paid skilled labor, install 
precision machinery and the most mod- 
ern production appliances and — 


Disregard the disturbing, disrupting 
and despoiling influences of uncontrolled 
humidity. 

Actually, it is a serious matter — as many 
printers have discovered upon investiga- 
tion. 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS aid pro- 


duction and increase profits, because — 








They control humidity. 


Why not investigate? Let us send you our booklet, 
“Printing With Conditions Just Right.” 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 
93 Worth Street, New York 


General Offices and Factory: 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 














Showing a portion of the Bahnson installation in the plant of 
R. S. Peck & Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 
book and catalogue printers 
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The KELLY utomatic } 
is the Printer’s Good Friend 


TEES ie 


Tue Styie B Kerry AuToMatic Press, WITH Extension De.tvery AND FAN 


An Unfailing Producer of Quality Printing at a cost 
commensurate with the selling value thereof 


Mere production totals, regardless of the care used in com- 
pilation, tell only part of the story. The real pith is in the 
kind of printing produced and its commercial value. 
Measured by this~the true standard—the Kelly Automatic 
will be found the most economical automatic printing 
unit on the market, dependable for quality printing as well 
as for the simple classes of work; a unit with every auto- 
matic feature, and taking a range of work that has placed 
it in a class by itself. 

And remember, all this is backed by more than 12 years of 
operating experience, with users of nearly 5000 presses as 
enthusiastic sponsors for the Kelly’s unrivaled superiority 


For sale at all Selling Houses of the 


AMERICAN IyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by 


Barnuart Brotuers & SPINDLER, all selling houses; Sears ComMPANY CANADA LimiTeD, Toronto-Montreal; 
Arex. Cowan & Sons, Ltp., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN Macuinery Co., London, England 
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Storage 
Cabinet 


Floor space overall, 
6014, x 19 inches ; 
Height, 74%), inches. 


No. 12428 





“‘Hamilton-made’’ 
equipment solves 
many problems. 








No. 12428 Storage Cabinet 


HIS steel cabinet is for the convenient 
storage of large plates, or for quan- 
tities of small cuts where it is desired to 
keep all together for use on one job. Also 
used extensively for storage of circulars, 
advertising, proofs, dead copy, job tickets, 
etc. It is convenient, usable and desirable 
equipment for any office. The cabinet 
contains twenty-eight compartments, 
each measuring 14x18 x 8* inches. 


_FINISHED in Olive Green Baked Enamel. 


Built by the 


Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company 


Rahway, New Jersey. Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 





Sold by All Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Every where. 
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ERE is a special line 

for a special purpose. It 

will make a refreshing change 

for your salesmen—will revive 

old customers, and start new 
ones. 


To take the Goes Holi- 
day Line to a new customer is 
like carrying glad news to a 
new friend—a good stepping 
stone to a long and happy rela- 
tionship. 


The book pictured here 
is a work of art and makes a 
splendid opener. It’s 17 5/8 
x 11 1/2 inches, and done in 
seven colors and black. It 
shows the complete line in full 
size and exact colors. 


Let us send you a copy. 
No charge—we know you'll 
send us orders if you just show 


this book. 

















GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO. 
35 East 61st Street, Chicago 


3451-B 

















Meeting the 
Demand for Better, 
Quicker Printing 





Patented 








Built in Three Sizes 
38x50” 45x65” 50x75” 





le in general is demanding more efhi- 
ciency, greater output from manufacturers 
of all kinds; it is demanding the same thing from 
printers. The surest aid to increased printer 
efficiency, a real time, labor and money saver, is 


$6 rafisman, 





Line-up and Register Table 


It’s a Money Maker because it saves time and 
prevents mistakes. It’s a Business Getter because 
it will enable any printing plant to turn out 
better work in less time and good printing will 
always sell more printing. 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table takes 
the guesswork out of color registration and the 
lining up of forms, enabling you to save time 
in every department from composing-room to 
the bindery. 


Geared Accuracy 


The straightedges are geared to the table, there are no 
wire connections to stretch, sag or break. When once 
adjusted the straightedges on the Craftsman Table are 
permanently accurate. Other time-saving improvements 
incorporated in the Craftsman Table have made it the 
most complete line-up and register table ever introduced 
to the printing craft. 


There is so much of interest to tell, such big possibilities 
for profit and speed in the Craftsman Line-up and Reg- 
ister Table, that a descriptive folder has been prepared. 
A copy will be sent upon request. Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 


49-59 River Street Waltham, Mass. 
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CLOISTER 
SERIES 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Department of Linotype Typography 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


October, 1926 
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“Linotype position” throughout the world, 
because all the elements of successful machine 
position were for the Linotype and 
have been developed by the makers of the 
Lin . The same organized creative genius 
is at the service of the Linotype today and 
thus serves every Linotype user. More than 
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What the REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 


Says About WILKE’S Type Metals 


Hi ws 


As many of the 21 Linotypes as could be taken with one shot of the camera. The largest 
number of Typesetting Machines operated exclusively by a single commercial house. 





+48 Hee 
“We are using WILKE’S Metal because of its consistent uni- 
formity”, says Mr. H. E. Van Doren, Superintendent. “It 
means much to a plant like this with 21 ‘Mergs’ using up 
tons of metal every day to have the metal come uniform. 
Incidentally, WILKE’S Metal is producing exceptionally solid 
slugs with good, clear faces. We have run as high as 110,000 
impressions up to the Regan Standard of Excellence directly 
from slugs of WILKE’S Type Metal.” 

+44 a 








Building at 523 Plymouth Court, and also the adjoining building 
to the South, is one of Chicago's pioneer printers. For many 
years the house of Regan has played up to the careful buyer of print- 
ing, and the growth of the company has gone steadily forward until 
now it ranks as one of the leading printing plants of the country. 


C Fis Regan Printing House, occupying all the floors of the Regan 
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Because of the strong position the Regan Printing House holds among 
printing buyers of repute, and its quality standards, it makes us proud 
to list the house of Regan among the users of WILKE’S Type Metal. 


S 


A modern building housing one of 
the largest and most complete 

rinting plants in the country 
bith large storage facilities forcus- 


tomers’ use in adjoining building). i a —) 
METALS REFINING COMPANY , Hammond, Indiana 


New York Office, Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 8th Ave. Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
ee 
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Neutralizer 
Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 


Fifteen Thousand Machines 


ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE 
Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 





More than half are 


PRINTING 
PRESSES 











Aso Sote AGENTS FOR 


epee == | «United Printing Machinery Company 


The Safe Gas Attachment 38 Park Row, NEW YORK -« 83 Broad Street, BOSTON « Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


for Printing Presses 











Tapa, U.P.M.Speed Bronzer 
\ | for Offset, Lithograph and Type Presses 
\ y Three Sizes: 44x44 — 44x54 — 44x64 . 








United Printing Machinery Co. 


38 PARK ROW + NEW YORK 
470 ATLANTIC AVE. > BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING + CHICAGO 
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Do Your Floors Retard Production? 


Do your floors stand up under the heavy weight our engineers study them and make recommenda- 
and vibration of printing presses or the constant __ tions without obligation to you. 


trucking of forms and tock? . . * 
PING oF Sees ae paper see The Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, O. 


Printers need good floors. Everywhere in the print- iiiieia tuceill 
ing industry Kreolite Wood Block Floors have Large Cities 
solved these problems. The picture below core 

shows one of the floors of the R. R. 

Donnelley & Sons Company’s 

plant at Crawfordsville, 

Indiana. 


If you have floor 
problems let 
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The view at the left shows one of 
the C-H 6425 D.C. Automatic Con- 
trollers in use on flat bed presses at 
the Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago. 

Tr. Mathew, Beaton of that com- 
pany says: “The controllers you 

ave installed for us have been em- 
inently satisfactory in every respect.” 

= 

Below is shown a C-H 9655 A.C. 
Automatic Controller on a 2-color 
Miehle printing press in the plant 
of the Muirson ae and Carton 
Co.. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.—mount- 
ed safely overhead and out of the 


Where profit margin 


is narrow— 
W HERE the margin of profit is 


narrow, press-room efhiciency 
becomes a vital factor. In many cases 
it may constitute the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


Efficiency in the modern pressroom 
can be materially improved by mod- 
ern electrical control. Cutler-Ham- 
mer Automatic Pre-Set Control on 
all of your presses insures maximum 


running speed on every job, instan- 
taneous accuracy of control, central- 
ized, push-button convenience of 
manipulation, and safety to your 


The convenience of C-H complete 
push-button control at the press- 
man’s finger tips has meant the 
elimination of waste throughout 
the printing mga Wasted steps, 
waste in time and labor, wasted 
current—even stock waste—these 
are all minimized by this highly 


modern control. 


presses, pressman and motors. 


Printing plants throughout the country 
are boosting their profits by installing 
C-H Control 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apaaratus 


1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILLWAUKEE, WIS. 


CUTLER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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Kidder Plate Testing Machine 





Accuracy 


Is Profit 


TEST YOUR PLATES 


as to true curvature and fit: 


Drill plates to receive screws and dogs in exact position 
required on press, thereby saving a vast amount of time 
in putting plates on press cylinders, because the testing 
cylinder is an exact duplicate of press cylinder. 


Also used as a Routing Machine by substituting routing 
tool for drill. Motor furnished and built in the machine 
for driving either drill or routing tool. If you are operat- 
ing one or more rotary presses of any kind you should 
have one of these Plate Testing Machines. It will save 
you a lot of time and money. 








KIDDER PRESS COMPANY + « Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway + CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. « TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 














Berry Pneumatic Signature Presses 


Uniform Pressure, Instantaneous Action, Simply Constructed 


Saves Time, Power, Men 


Bundles are quickly and uniformly pressed when bundled in a Berry Signature 
Press. These presses are fitted with a 10-inch cylinder and give a 14-inch stroke. 
Blocks are 104x104 inches. Extensions may be added, if necessary, in order to 





Be. 
VERTICAL MODEL 








accommodate sheets a few inches larger. 


Absolute simplicity is a dominant feature of these presses. Having no gears, 
pulleys or belts, they are positively “fool proof.” They cannot be injured 
by putting in a few too many or too 
few signatures and the pressure is 
always the same whether you are 
bundling 6 inches of stock or 20. 


Circular Sent on Request 


Berry Machine 
Company 


716 No. First Street, St. Louis, Mo. HORIZONTAL MODEL 
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uae | CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 
dugust 16, 2991. : 
(Patented) 


a4 


Germichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


vieeiaiieaies Cylinder Presses 


For 
ell eh our oylinaer presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, end 


we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been @ distinct help to us in our work. Un- atel Tresses 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
ses, and we know for a certainty that the 
se eiachete on the presses has saved erg 


the: Sa 
Baad fod @ plate which would have occurred R t P 
1 hard packing had been in use. O a Tesses 
The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 


wor ara tego ines stot esep sees” et ues. | OL any Other presses carrying hard pack- 
mot using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thon amor, enn cousin thoy are distinct hep nd ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
dia eee is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 

a BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lif 


ie Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT FOOT POWER WIRE STITCHER ° 


The 5 meets the requirements of 
0. “Bos t On print-shops and binderies 


not needing power stitchers and produces work of unusual 
excellence. It is the leading foot power wire stitcher and 
is easily handled by the operator without expert attention. 
Capacity two sheets to one-half inch, flat and saddle table, single 


adjustment for all working parts, interchangeable four surface 


cutters, round and flat wires. 


WRITE OUR NEAREST SELLING HOUSE FOR CATALOGUE 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; 
in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TyPE ComPANy; in Canada by 
Sears Company CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal 


s * 00 heeg, 0 PO og, 00 ht ey, 0g, watt eg, wn teeg, wttttey, : 
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SET IN CLOISTER LIGHTFACE ANDITALIC TEAGUE BORDERS 
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CASLON HEAVY ITALIC, A NEW LUDLOW TYPEFACE 
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+ reduces 


24 Pt. Ludlow 1-HI Caslon 
Heavy Italic 


Physical 
Culture 


CY fe AKE SUPERIOR 


A Scenic Treasure 





MODEST 
becoming 


18 Pt. Ludlow 1-HI Caslon 
Heavy Italic 
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As planned by the Horton 14 and 48 Pt. Ludlow Caslon 
System for Business and Heavy Italic in process 
Professional men. 
































Caslon 
Heavy 


Echo Machine Company Italic 


Ludlow Caslon Heavy 
410 Umatilla Street Italic meets the require- 

pay Aa 1 tegen — 
e e e publishers whose prefer- 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ence in typefaces is for 
theclassical flowing lines 
of the Caslons, combined 
withstrength and attrac- 
tiveness. 















































Ludlow Typograph Company *%%"" Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street Boston: 261 Franklin Street New York: 63 Park Row 
LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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DON’T STAND IN YOUR OWN LIGHT! 


Judge AFTER Investigation, NOT BEFORE 





We offer you the Rockaway Automatic Space- 
band Cleaner as a proven essential to highest 
efficiency in machine typesetting establishments. 


A machine that can be had at a modest 
investment; that will pay for itself, even in 
small plants, the first year; that is adjusted 
to clean any size spaceband; that works like a 
watch; that has been tried by the most skep- 
tical shop mechanics in all parts of the world 
and received their unqualified endorsement 
and which is sold under an absolute guar- 
anty to be really what we claim it is. Use 
sense — try it. 

Will save money in time, in spacebands, 
in matrices. Does better work than can be 
done by hand and better work than has ever 
been done before. Cleans bands uniformly. 
Keeps the sleeves true, helps produce better 
slugs and cleaner printing. No more “hair- 
lines,” no more crushed matrices. 


You have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose, as all machines are sent out on trial with- 
out any strings attached. 


Some Extracts From Letters of Users: 


“‘We are pleased to be able to advise you that the Rockaway Automatic 
Spaceband ( leaner which we purchased from you some time ago has proved 
itself a decidedly useful addition to our equipment. 

“The cleaning of the spacebands is being accomplished in just about half 
the time, and strange as it may seem, it is not only a very great time and labor 
meth ag the spacebands are more thoroughly cleaned than by the hand 
method 

“‘We will be very glad to speak a word in its favor upon any occasion.” 
DAVID B. SMITH, Business Manager, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


“Tt is a wonderful little machine, a great time saver, cleans bands so much 
better than is possible by hand, which lengthens the life of both spacebands 
and matrices. 

‘“*We are glad to have the opportunity of saying a good word for the Rocka- 
way.”—W. A. CARUS, Mechanical Superintendent, The Birmingham News. 

“The machine requires no care and does the work of cleaning 22 sets of 
spacebands better and in a fraction of the time taken to clean them by hand 
in the old way.’-—P. E. NUGENT, The Buffalo Times. 

“It lengthens the life of the bands as there is less wear and tear in putting 
the bands through the Rockaway cleaner. 

“Under the old system of cleaning spacebands by hand,there was a seoqncy 
to wear down the bands on account of the unevenness in rubbing th 

O. L. SITZMAN, Business Manager, Omaha Daily News. 

“The Rockaway Spaceband Cleaner which we have had for some time 
past is satisfactory in every respect. In fact, we have been so very well 
Satisfied with the operation of this machine as to recommend it to the other 
newspapers in the Gannett Group. Undoubtedly you will hear from them 
= the next few weeks. 

We wish to thank you for your offer to provide service at any time, but 
this pote aod seems SO fos gt and automatic that we doubt whether we shall 
have to call on you.’ GLOVER, Auditor, Rochester Times-Union. 

“The Rockaway ancnaen Cleaner has been in use in our composing 
room for six months and its performance has been eminently more than 
expected. Both our day and night machinists are highly pleased with the 
results accruing from the use of this time and labor saving machine. 

“We have no hesitancy in recommending this spaceband cleaner as an 
essential component to speed and production, particularly in a newspaper 
composing room."’—C. P. SLANE, The Peoria Journal. 

“The Rockaway Automatic Speerbent Cleaner has been given a thorough 
test and is satisfactory in tnd A respect 

E. D. CO NNORS, Mech. Dept., The Wheeling Register. 

“‘About two years ago we installed one of your spaceband cleaning ma- 
chines, and it has given us excellent service. It cleans the spacebands thor- 
oughly and quickly, and Foe ~7jenead the life of the matrices. We do not see 
where it can be improved u 

“We are now operating five iinotype machines; even though we operated 
but one we could not afford to be without one of your spaceband cleaning 
machines.”—JOHN D. CANNON, Cannon Printing Co. 


AUTOMATIC SPACEBAND CLEANER 


The Rockaway 


AUTOMATIC 
Spaceband Cleaner 


The following newspapers, after thorough tests, 
have installed the Rockaway Automatic 
Spaceband Cleaner: 


Cappers Weekly, The Rienive Sear-Gasette, 
Topeka, Kan. Elmira, N. Y 

Omaha News, The Utica Observer- Dispatch, 
Omaha, Neb. Utica, N. Y. 

Birmingham News, The Peoria Journal-Transcript, 
Birmingham, Ala. Peoria, Ill. 

Minneapolis Tribune, The Times-Herald, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dallas, Tex. 

St. Paul News, The New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
St. Paul, Minn. New Orleans, La. 

Winchester Sun, The ant Herald, 
Winchester, Ky. Miami, Fla. 

Rochester Times-Union, The Schenectady - ee 
Rochester, N. Y. Schenectady, N. 

Buffalo Times, The Pittsburgh a 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ft. Wayne Journal-Gazette, The Wheeling atiotee, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Wheeling, W. 

Gazette-Times, The snr Aha rr 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R. I. 

The Times Mirror Co., The Jackson Daily News, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Jackson, Miss. 

The Fond du Lac Commonwealth, Houston Post-Dispatch, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. Houston, Tex. 

The Belleville News-Democrat, Fond du Lac Reporter, 
Belleville, Ill. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram, Oshkosh Northwestern, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Oshkosh, Wis. 





“Regarding our Rockaway Automatic Spaceband Cleaner, we wish to say 
that it is money well spent. h 4 ouldn’t want to be without it. 

A. H. PAULEY, Day Foreman, Schenectady Gazette. 

‘We have given the Ss Automatic Spaceband Cleaner a thorough 
test for several months and = Sy convinced you have provided a very 
useful accessory to our equipm: 

“The machine does every oy ,you claim for it, and we are very well 
satisfied with the results obtained.”’ 

LEON W. PARMITER, Supt. Composing Room, Utica Observer-Dispatch. 

“‘We have been using one of your Rockaway Spaceband Cleaners about 
—m. Inonths. We are very glad to state that it is satisfactory in every way. 

e have thirty-four linotypes and find that without the Rockaway it 
oonnt take hours to do the cleaning of spacebands, and now it requires only a 
short time to keep them clean at all times 

W. SANDLIN, Mech. Supt., The Miami Herald. 

“We are users of the Rockaway Automatic Spaceband Cleaner and are 
pleased to inform you that its work has been entirely satisfactory, it elimi- 
nating a great deal of wear and tear to our spacebands in addition to being 
. time saver.” —L. K. NICHOLSON, Pres., The Times-Picayune Publish- 

ng Co. 

“‘We have been using a Rockaway Spaceband Cleaner in this plant for the 
past six months and in my opinion we could not get along without it. It saves 
from an hour and a half to two hours in cleaning bands and the work is most 
satisfactory.”,—F. J. GENGER, Plant Supt., Elmira Star-Gazette, Inc. 


Send for Free Descriptive Literature 





The Rockaway Company 


3508 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Unanimous Approval of the _ 
PRESSROOM and MANAGEMENT of 


A. H. PUGH PRINTING COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23RD STREET - - . ° NEW YORK CITY 
77 Summer St. 528 S. Clark St. 811 Prospect Ave. 








Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents 
H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E. C. 1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., York & Wellington Sts., Toronto, Canada 





FOLDERS FEEDERS _ CUTTERS _ STITCHERS - BUNDLING PRESSES 
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Monitor Perforators 


Standard for 30 Years 


The new Type “C” Perforators are equipped with the 
Monitor Detachable Unit, eliminating the necessity of 
sending to the factory the complete head when replac- 
ing the die. 

The new Type “C” Automatic Feed Gauge will mate- 
rially increase your production. 


Write for Circular C-2 describing these new improve- 
ments. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Book and Box 
Stitchers, Punching Machines, Numbering Machines, 
Embossers, Creasing and Scoring Machines, Job Backers 
and Standing Presses. 


Latham Machinery Company 


1153 Fulton Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York, 47 Murray Street PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Building Boston, 531 Atlantic Avenue 
































For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses | 


Printing Machinery and 
—— | Supplies | beer re mario ol 


Colt’s Armory Presses F. P. Rosback Co. Products 











Cutters and Creasers H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Boston Wire Stitchers Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Boston Staple Binders Metal Leads and Slugs 

Portland Multiple Punches AMERICAN Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 

Golding Machinery Numbering Machines 

Challenge Mach’y Co. Products kg , I E Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. , Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Wood and Steel Equipment The Best in Any Case Galleys, Brass and Steel 
o \e 


American Type Founders Company || 





BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 





SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOQUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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“Bi 


Mr. Emil M. Peterson, 
Foreman Pressroom, 
Rathbun-Grant-Heller 
Co., Chicago 


Pete’ said: 
“Thats the best light 












Benjamin 


Glassteel Diffuser 








I have ever seen for a pressroom’ 


In no other occupation is a high level of 
good illumination more necessary than in 
the printing arts. : 


Good lighting contributes to faster work, 
reduction of spoilage, cheerful surround- 
ings and heightened morale. On the close 
margins that printing is figured these 
days these are vital factors in successful 
operation. 


The Benjamin Glassteel Diffuser is especial- 
ly adaptable—in the machine room, over 
the cases, for the makeup department or 
front office. And in the pressroom, where 


close scrutiny and flawless lighting are 
essentials the powerful illumination and 
color-matching qualities of the Trutint 
enclosing globe are particularly desirable. 


We have had an unusually helpful experi- 
ence in the lighting of printing plants and 
will be glad to cooperate with your local 
electrical contractor or lighting specialists 
in bringing to your plant these truly ex- 
ceptional lighting advantages. 


In the meantime, our special bulletin for 
printers will be gladly forwarded to you 
upon request to our nearest office. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 


New York, 247 W. 17th St. 


Manufactured in Canada by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


San Francisco, 448 Bryant St. 





















Benjamin-Starrett 
Panel Boards 
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Benjamin 
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cA Printers Proof 


ELMER C. EVANS ALONZO G. EVANS 





Evans Printing Company 


517-525 Ottawa Avenue, N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


October 6, 1926 


Hill-Curtis Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen:--In addition to our A-3 TrimOsaw 
we have three other saws made by various con- 
cerns. Without any hesitancy we can truthfully 
say that the TrimOsaw is the best of all, and 
for first-class work it cannot be surpassed. 

Very truly yours, 
EVANS PRINTING COMPANY 


Alonzo G. Evans 





Evans Printing Company is one of 
the largest and best equipped in the 
country. We will gladly send you 
copies of hundreds of like letters 
if you want them. 


Model A-3 
TrimOsaw 





le 
|| MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 1881 


(ALAMAZOO M 
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_ Read what Donnelley says about 
the speedy M-24 small jobber 


OUR own enthusiasm will match 


Donnelley’s when you have seen 
the M-24 in operation. 


It turns out the highest class work 
at the amazing speed of 4,800 per 
hour. It has the widest range of 
work of any small jobber. It prints 
two colors at one impression and the 
inbuilt automatic register control 
insures perfect register at all times. 


Other improvements include rack 


and screw and table distribution, 
gear driven vibrators, full length 
well fountains and hand (semi- 
automatic) or full automatic air 


feed. 


M-24 is producing twice the work 
at one-third the cost for hundreds 
of shops. It will give you the same 
big advantage over your com- 
petitors. Write today for complete 
description and price—bigger profits 
begin the day you install the M-24. 








THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORP. 


Directory Publishers — Direct Mail Advertising 
Distributing Service 
28 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 


We have been using your M-24 Press with Auto- 
fede for several months and have found it highly 
satisfactory for our type of work. It gives a very 
close register and the facilities for an accurate make- 
ready permit the production of high class of work. 


I might add a word about the Autofede with mi- 
crometer attachment. We are operating several kinds 
of feeders in our plant, but for reliability and applica- 
tion to a wide range of work we prefer Autofede to 
any of them. 

Yours very truly, _ 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
A. M. Ackerman (signed) 





M-24 with Autofede 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


600 South Dearborn Street 


Dept. A 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Every modern ~ 
pressroom Inows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 


Reducol vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol — sed with black 
inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 
For removing dried in. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


Liquid Air Dry @P — It is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 


Paste Dryer— excellent for color work, because 
it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 

produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 

paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 























“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 





ICTURES have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 
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711 South Dearborn Street , CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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SHEET 
SIZE 
1a°%x7" 


SPEED 
UP TO 
3000 
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CANNOUNCING THE 


Miller Roll Leaf Hot Stamping 


and Embossing Press 


HE MILLER ROLL LEAF HOT STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 

is a complete automatic unit. It is fed automatically, the roll leaf is indexed 
over die automatically, and the thermostatic heat control operates automatically. 
It produces stamping and embossing in one operation at speeds up to 3000 im- 
pressions per hour, depending upon size of die. It does away entirely with the old 
expensive and insanitary bronze three-operation process. Offers opportunity for 
the production of attractive combinations in colors, together with stampings in 
gold on register jobs at one operation. Due to its great automatic speed, it is one 
of the most profitable machines ever introduced for the rapid and economical pro- 
duction of fancy candy box covers, embossed labels, Christmas cards and various 
other forms of hot stamped work. Write for complete description, prices and terms. 











Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sitting at the Feet of the Learned 


By THe Eprror 


LP CR SOM YS 


o 


HERE has been a revolution going on in the printing industry—even for 

some years past. Or, perhaps, it is only an evolution: an adjustment of means 

and processes to meet steadily increasing demands for speed and economy, on 

the one hand, and a skilful adaptation of these means and processes to the 
exigencies of the times, on the other. This double development, however, imposes 
upon the leading technical journal of the industry an increased duty of watchfulness, 
so that nothing of importance escapes unnoticed. Be it a process new or untried but 
having its possibilities, or one of record but under constant development, it must be 
given due attention. Then if it is possible to associate such attention with men of 
unquestioned ability and learning, so much the better; so much more will the reader 
benefit. That’s the reason we have given the new sensitizer, Neokol, so much space 
in our columns; that’s the reason we asked Dr. William Heinecke for an exposition 
of the qualities and possibilities of the ‘‘Contrasto”’ stripfilm; that’s the reason we 
asked Albert Bourges for a detailed description of the Hutchison shading medium. 
For we were thoroughly convinced that if these three developments should prove 
practical, it would meat millions of dollars in added income to photoengravers and 
lithographers alike. ‘‘Neokol,’’ says Ellis Bassist, an eminent chemical engineer, 
‘will produce, with four camera screen negatives and the subsequent contact posi- 
tives, tone values such as now are possible only by etching on copper. It will facilitate 
rapid production by cutting out two-thirds of the camera time.’’ Just imagine what 
this means for the photoengraver, the lithégrapher and the user and producer of 
illustrated printed matter. You will find it well and intimately described in this issue. 
Christmas is coming, and our next is our Christmas number. We have worked hard, 
even given up sleep and home comfort, to make this issue an enjoyable and profitable 
one; and we believe we have succeeded. First of all there is the story about ‘‘The 
Tourist Printer’s Christmas.’’ The author is new to us; we can’t remember we have 
ever seen his name before. But be that as it may, his story will vibrate through a 
number of your feeling centers, if you are not of the ‘‘hard-boiled’’ kind. In ‘‘The 
Journals of a Famous Bookbinder,’’ William Dana Orcutt gives us an intimate 
glimpse into the life and work of T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. Mr. Orcutt writes with 
feeling and authority, and the subject of his story is an interesting one. E. Heath Van 
Duzee asks ‘‘What Is Wrong With the Small Print Shop?’’ He shows what it is, and 
he points out a remedy. ‘‘English in the Proofroom”’ is an essay worth its weight in 
gold. It not only points out how English is wrongly used, but also how it can be 
rightly used. Edgar White, the versatile editor of the Macon Republican, Macon, Mis- 
souri, writes on “‘Prize Fighting and Salesmanship.’’ The connection he has made 
between the two is both logical and to the point. ‘Printing in Cuba’’ is an interesting 
story by Carl A. Jettinger. It is written partly from an accountant’s point of view, 
but with more feeling than usually is associated with such stern executives. Mr. 

Jettinger surely didn’t overlook anything. The story is profusely illustrated. 
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Complete index of the editorial contents of the November issue 
may be found on page 349 
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THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


ew 


I’m one of the lads who draws for “ads.” 
That “run” in the daily news; 

The big page “spreads” with the flaring heads 
That thousands of folks peruse. 

My “art” I etch into ev’ry sketch— 
In “practical” terms I think, 

And ev’ry morn to the world are born 
My “pictures” in printer’s ink! 


In my little “den” in the world of men— 
And yet “in a world apart” — 

I plan and dream and I work and scheme 
To give ’em a work of art! 

Each sketch of mine is a “heart” design 
That out of my pen doth flow, 

And the joy I feel is a joy that’s real, 
In making my “pictures” grow! 


I don’t win fame in my humble game, 
Like the “genius” fellows do; 

I work alone and my name’s “unknown,” 
Except to a chosen few. 

But thousands see what I sketch—and, gee! 
It gives me a thrill to think 

My “pictures” sell, and they “hit the bell,” 
And are making the dollars clink! 


James Epwarp HuncerrorD 
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“Che Making of Good Advertising 


By Rosert W. Jones 
Associate Professor of Journalism, University of Washington 


SHEN times are flush and it is a 
sellers’ market, when the prod- 
ucts are not sufficient to meet 

- the demand, any kind of ad- 
vertising will stand up under 
the time-honored test, “Is it 

) selling the goods? The goods 
are selling. We are advertis- 

}) ing. So the advertising must 

be good.” That is the way a 
great many merchants argued during the post-war 
boom years. But the readjustment has come. It came 
with a jolt to some, but, by and large, the business of 
the country is in good shape except for conditions local 
in time or local in place, that is, except for certain nor- 
mal and unavoidable seasonal let-downs and certain 
set-backs due to local conditions, such as crop failures 
in one-crop states or other similar local situations. 

During the period of readjustment there is a ten- 
dency to stiffen the quality of the salesmanship and to 
make the advertising measure up to the situation more 
adequately. This reaction from the careless days of 
1920 is a healthy one and, in a sense, an inevitable one. 

Advertising is one of the universal problems of 
modern business, and every business deals with it. 
There has been a great deal of mysterious terminology 
in use about advertising and advertising problems. 
Frankly, I believe the average merchant of today 
views such talk in the same way as the blasé theater- 
goer tolerates the “ hokum ” of a vaudeville act — it is 
all part of the show. 

Of course, advertising is a big subject and it has as 
many ramifications as modern business itself. That 
accounts for the widely divergent views one encounters 
on advertising. One concern tries an advertising plan. 
It works. Immediately a generalization is drawn and 
some principles are deduced. But when these principles 
are applied to a different situation and used by another 
business, the results are unstable and everybody con- 
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cerned believes that advertising is somewhat like magic. 
And it is magical, a magical force that has as definite 
an influence in the modern world of business as elec- 
tricity has in the physical world. 

As an illustration of this source of fallacy, that is, 
conclusions drawn from insufficient basic facts and the 
tendency to generalize unwarrantedly, take the speak- 
ers on advertising whom I secured to address a class in 
display advertising recently. 

The first man I invited to talk to the class had 
charge of some outdoor campaigns for nationally adver- 
tised products. He had positive views based on success- 
ful experience. 

“ Long-winded copy has passed,” he said. “‘ Nobody 
has time to read long advertisements. The fewer words 
the better. Cut it right down to the bone. Write a tele- 
gram. Fifteen words is the limit. Put your sales point 
into the picture. Put ideas into the picture, with a word 
or two of copy that ties up with it. Speed in the impres- 
sion. Speed is the most important thing of all.” 

Now, of course, for one who places pictures on bill- 
boards all over the country, the picture is of first im- 
portance. The speeding motorist has, at best, only a 
glance for the billboard and the message must be 
flashed to him in a picture, or in a barbed and pointed 
phrase that penetrates the callous that has grown 
around his perceptive faculties, a callous resulting from 
the thousands of fleeting impressions he is receiving. 


-So, to the billboarder the world is pictures, with a few 


words of explanation. 

Then an agency man came out to talk to the class. 
He had charge of an agency that handled both large and 
small accounts. He was equally definite in his views. 
“Look into the details of the selling plans,” he told us. 
“‘ Maybe a new carton is needed, or a new label, or an 
effective trade-mark, or the follow-up plans are poor, 
and there aren’t enough schemes for keeping the con- 
sumer sold, once he has bought the product. Maybe you 
will have to make a survey of the plant and scrutinize 
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the article itself. But more important than anything 
else is an analysis of the market and a proper selection 
of media that will reach the possible consumers. Don’t 
duplicate in media, but cover the prospects — that is 
the kingpin on which everything else depends.” 

Finding a prospect isn’t always easy. The Equitable 
Life, New York, added to its staff of solicitors a young 
man fresh from college and full of enthusiasm. He had 
the personality to sell insurance but no experience. In 
the lobby of the Equitable building the college boy 
approached the cigar counter salesman on the topic 
uppermost in his mind —the need for a twenty-year 
policy. The cigar counter man had sold tobacco for ten 
years to the solicitors of the Equitable Life, as they 
came in and went out of that building. “ Bud,” he said, 
“T been right here all along and none of them ever 
braced me on insurance, but I want to get insured. You 
fire right ahead.” The young solicitor sold his first pros- 
pect, a prospect who had been overlooked because he 
was too obvious. Every solicitor had always taken it for 
granted that the cigar counter man was hard boiled on 
the insurance question. 

So, out of the second man’s talk, we got the idea 
that it is of first importance to consider the article 
itself, its advertising points, the market, the prospect, 
and the medium to reach that prospect. 

Then we got the director of advertising for a big 
national corporation to talk to us. “ Distribution,” he 
said, “ is the most important thing. You must get state 
and national distribution before you can afford to 
advertise nationally. You simply have to have the goods 
on the shelves where the consumer can get them when 
he calls for them. Almost equally as important as dis- 
tribution is the wise selection of an advertising agency. 
You want an agency that can make tryouts and investi- 
gations for you. A really good agency can give you 
service and information that it is impossible to get in 
any other way. You must be prepared to back up every 
statement, every implication in your copy. As to copy, 
we use both human interest and reason-why copy, alter- 
nating from one extreme to the other, and sometimes 
combining the appeal.” 

Next we had a man in charge of the advertising 
department of one of the biggest department stores 
west of the Mississippi river. “ Your store policy, your 
merchandising methods,” he said, “ are of first impor- 
tance. Unless your customers know your policy is fair 
to them your advertising will not help you. I believe 
without reserve in the policy that the customer is 
always right. We use about five-sevenths reading mat- 
ter and two-sevenths pictures in our advertising. We 
use the name of our store as a headline, most of the 
time. We run our ads. for men’s clothes and for chil- 
dren’s clothes on certain days and we have always done 
this. We use the same style layout in most of our ads. 
as a recognition feature. Store policy is the chief point 
in sales, and, of course, advertising is only part of the 
sales problem.” 

Your advertiser must, first of all, have a good store 
and a good store policy. He must believe in the value of 
repeat customers, and in the value of what he is selling. 
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Let’s take all that for granted. How about the advertis- 
ing he is going to run? The advertisement should fea- 
ture an article that has points of advertising merit. For 
the retailer the best points are price, quality, service. 
The advertisement should do these things: 

(1) Carry the spirit of the store. Confidence can be gained 
by understatement and by the use of man-to-man manner in 
copy. Frankness, simple language, truthfulness, clearness — all 
these are essential. 

(2) Focus on a few points and be specific. Of course, a list 
of staples where price is the only point to make, as in a grocery 
ad., would be an exception. 

(3) Crowd for a decision. State prices, point out there is a 
limited amount of the goods, offer terms of payment, set a time 
limit on the offer. That gets action. 

(4) Your advertising should take into account what is com- 
ing after this ad. in the series, and should make for identity, 
uniformity, recognition, cumulative effect. Perhaps a distinctive 
border, or a phrase, or a new face of type would achieve this. 

(5) The advertisement should have a definite purpose — 
should attract attention, arouse interest and move to action or 
be remembered. It should be individual and original without 
being freakish and objectionable. 

Now comes the printer’s part, the set-up of a good 
ad. That must include: 

(1) Uniform appearance of the series of which this ad. is one. 

(2) Proper use of white space. 

(3) Contrast in the ad. and with the other ads. 

(4) Pictures, if possible; and stock cuts generally make it 
possible for every advertiser, A line drawing, in zinc, is always 
best for newspaper work. 

(5) Better balance, which does not mean symmetry. This 
means you must know which are the best attention spots in a 
given area. 

(6) Few and simple faces of type. Perhaps Cheltenham or 
Caslon would be the best suggestion — both are good. 

The good advertisement is to be recognized by 
these outstanding points: 

(1) It has a sound merchandising proposition in it. 

(2) It dominates the page it is on or the part of the page it 
is in. 

(3) It is easy to read. Type should be as easy to read as the 
line in the primer that said, “ Mary has a cat.” 

(4) The ad. rings true and has sincerity. 

(5) It urges to action — has a plan behind what it says. 

A poor advertisement is known by these features: 

(1) It is a mere epitaph, as “ John Smith, auto repairs a 
specialty.” 

(2) It has no timeliness or brass tacks facts in it. 

(3) The copy runs along without change for several issues. 

(4) It is a space filler — little more. 

(5) It is, like the poor, always with us; the same today, yes- 
terday and tomorrow. 

The commonest faults in newspaper advertising: 

(1) Crowded with too many words. 

(2) Symmetry instead of balance, that is, an advertisement 
set up as accurately symmetrical as the ornaments on the old 
Dutch mantels. 

(3) Type faces that fight instead of harmonize. 

(4) Borders that do not make an ad. stand out. 

(5) Lack of cuts. And, of course, cuts should face in. 

(6) Copy that lacks a point of contact or focus. 

After all, the fundamental principles of good adver- 
tising display and good advertising copy are as applic- 
able to one business as to another. The purpose of an 
advertisement is to induce belief and to achieve recol- 
lection and recall. Action will follow if these objectives 


are achieved. 
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Is the Lrinter’s “Work Finished With the Job? 


By Jerome B. Gray 
Service Manager, Franklin Printing’ Company, Philadelphia 


UST five months ago he had 
sold them a de luxe catalogue 
covering their complete line 
of upholstery fabrics for auto- 
mobiles. The catalogue was 
impressive, measuring about 

) 12 by 9 inches in size. Noth- 
ing had been sacrificed in its 
preparation: the stock was 
the best, permitting of half- 

tone reproductions almost actual in the soft blending of 
their lights and shadows; the cover, paper on board, 
carried an art motif rendered by a man recognized as 
supreme in his field; the copy was forceful, electric and 
convincing and had been written after weeks of research 
by one whose ability as a writer-salesman had been 
established by a long series of successful campaigns; 
and the unit in its entirety reflected the quality of the 
merchandise it exploited and imparted the feeling of 
quality without any subsequent impression of an 
exorbitant price. The catalogue was a splendid example 
of superior salesmanship through the printed word. 

But five months had passed without repeat busi- 
ness, and the man was becoming restless. He realized 
that sales resistance at that particular point was neg- 
ligible because of the successful job his plant had done 
with the catalogue. Still, that resistance was not so 
negligible that he could walk in and expect a large- 
sized order presented to him merely on the strength of 
past performances. He must, he realized, suggest an 
idea so thoroughly good that its refusal would be an 
economic mistake. And, he realized further, whatever 
idea he presented would have to obliterate all thought 
in the other’s mind that he was making a weak attempt 
at a printing order. 

But what to suggest? Should he attempt to land a 
reprint of the big catalogue? Immature; they had told 
him that the first run would carry them well along into 
the months and would be sufficient to supply all of their 
biggest accounts and prospects. But what of the smaller 
prospects? What of those who replied to the national 
advertising through reasons of curiosity? What of those 
who wrote in inquiring about ridiculously small amounts 
of the fabrics? Had the manufacturer been supplying 
these smaller fry with the de luxe catalogue? 

As he waited for the advertising manager, there 
spread over his face the faintest suggestion of a victory 
half won. The idea had come. It had come without pre- 
vious announcement, without a blare of trumpets. It 
just popped into his brain and settled there, secure. No 
need to weigh its adaptability. It was one of those ideas 
that come like opportunity; we know they are good 
without measuring their dimensions. 

“Sorry, old man,” the advertising manager was 
smiling at him over the railing in the anteroom, “ but 


we've still got enough of those big books left to last 
us a few months more. A fine piece of work.” He 
paused to fleck the ashes from his cigarette. “ May 
want to talk to you about a reprint some of these days.” 

The salesman shook his head negatively. “ You’ve 
got me right and you’ve got me wrong,” he said casu- 
ally. “ It’s natural for you to expect me to come in here 
looking for orders, but my primary purpose on this trip 
is to offer you an apology.” 

’ “ An apology? For what? ” 

“ If I could see you — alone,” the salesman reached 
for the catch to the swinging gate and they set off . 
together toward the managerial office. 

“ Now? ” The advertising manager waited for the 
salesman to speak. 

“When I was selling you your big catalogue,” 
began the salesman, “ my mind was on the physical 
makeup of that book. If you had dissected that mind 
you would have found a myriad variety of coated 
stocks, cover papers, artists’ names and addresses and 
samples, engravings ranging from high-light halftones 
to combinations, estimates and figures. I gave, and here 
I admit an incompetence, little thought to the distribu- 
tion of that catalogue after it had left our plant. In 
other words, I was with you as long as I made part of 
the picture. After my work was finished, I faded out 
and became a nonentity.” 

“We have been troubled with distribution of the 
catalogue,” admitted the manager. “So many small 
concerns —” 

“ That’s it,” the man interrupted. “So many small 
concerns and curiosity seekers and those whose orders 
would bring you a profit of less than the actual cost of 
the book you sent them. That’s what I mean; I should 
have anticipated that.” 

“ But, good Lord, man, that’s not your duty. I 
would never expect that from a printer! ” 

“In other words, you think the printer’s work is 
finished with the job? ” 

“Tn all my years —” 

“ That’s just the point. In all your years of buying 
printing you have come to look upon the printer as an 
automaton. And why? Because the printers you have 
used have not had the progressiveness to prove them- 
selves otherwise. They have taken your dummy and 
made their estimates. Then they have slashed their 
profits to a point where they believe they will enter the 
lists of competitive bids. If they get the job, all well 
and good. Overhead met for another day. I know. I’ve 
been through the mill.” 

The advertising manager smiled. “ Really, my good 
man, you’re making mountains out of molehills. We’ve 
been handling the small-fry inquiry all right. We’ve 
been pretty close-fisted with our de luxe outfit and it’s 
gone only to those whose ratings are high and whose 
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credit ratings keep step with the other. We’re no dum- 
mies, you know.” He smiled. “ You’re white for coming 
to me like this. I appreciate it.” 

The salesman acknowledged this with a smile. 
Then: “ And about the inquiries from the small stuff. 
How’ve you been handling them? ” 

“The same old way. A personally dictated letter, a 
sample swatch of our fabric and one of those eighteenth 
century folders we don’t seem to be able to get rid of.” 

“In other words, you’re still sticking to the same 
old methods, and you’re probably selling the same small 
percentage. What you're really doing is silencing in- 
quiries, not selling them. Now suppose you 
could send these beginning concerns — for that, after 
all, is what they are, and they may be big some day — 
your de luxe book —” 

“ But that’s what you just finished talking against!” 

“T know it. But just suppose —” 

“Why, the percentage of sales to inquiries takes a 
tremendous jump. Something like seventy-six per cent. 
We tried it until we woke up to the fact that our cost 
of getting those sales was prohibitive.” 

“ All right. Now, suppose that I could show you a 
plan to increase this percentage at a reasonable cost? ” 


“ We'll listen to it. And it will be a tangible apology 
on your part — if you still think you owe us one.” 

“T still think that,” replied the salesman, “ but I 
think I have the idea.” 
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“ Yes? ” 

“ Have printed and mail to your curiosity seekers 
and all such an exact replica of your de luxe book. 
Make the new edition just one-quarter the size of the 
present edition — that will bring it to 6 by 434 — and 
give it a paper cover instead of its present board and 
paper cover. It’s a purely mechanical job. We can plate 
the new booklet down to one-quarter size from the old 
material. The only cost will be engravings and pro- 
duction and paper. You save the artwork, the photog- 
raphy, the retouching, the copy —all of which, you 
will recall, was the biggest part of the cost.” 

The advertising manager didn’t jump at the idea; 
but the salesman caught the faintest trace of a satisfied 
smile around the corners of his mouth and in his eyes 
there was a light that hadn’t shown during the course 
of the interview. 

A month later the idea was put into effect. The 
salesman landed a highly profitable job on, needless to 
say, a non-competitive basis, and the percentage of 
sales to inquiries jumped instantly to a profitable point. 

What had made the sale? To begin with, an idea 
fundamentally sound and sane. Finally, a sales presen- 
tation of diplomacy and of positive, not negative, 
appeal. The presentation alone was a stroke of master 
salesmanship. And the idea? Obvious. And yet, just so 
obvious that nine printers out of ten are stumbling 
over it every day and thinking it a crack in the floor. 


IGA 


“Che Start of a Successful Newspaperman 


By C. C. BowsFIEtD 


“SHEN smuggling was at its 
worst on the Niagara river 
Charlie Randolph won his 
- spurs as a newspaper reporter. 
Not only did he find his oppor- 
tunity in a profession that 
he liked, but he established 
y friendships which’ have been 
a valuable asset in his whole 
career. This was because he 
was energetic and fearless as a reporter, and determined 
to be fair to all in what he published. Detective Bar- 
clay was one of the shrewdest men in his vocation that 
I have ever known, and at the same time he was kindly 
and helpful to the young fellows at Buffalo who were 
just starting out as newspaper men. At times, especially 
when off duty, he investigated the smuggling system. 
His activities in this direction eventually caused a stir 
in political circles everywhere. 

Charlie Randolph was a protégé of Barclay’s, and 
between the two of them I got the benefit of the big- 
gest smuggling sensation of the last century. I was run- 
ning a news bureau at Buffalo, and Barclay made a 
bargain with me that if I would take Randolph on as 
an assistant he would supply us with some first-class 








newspaper stories. Charlie was a youth of eighteen at 
the time and was keen to get a start in the world. Com- 
bining with great enthusiasm a sharp sense of news 
he soon became one of the best-paid journalists in 
Buffalo. My bargain certainly was a good one when I 
secured his services. It was true in his case, as in many 
others, that love for one’s business, strict integrity and 
reasonable energy always bring happiness and success. 

Thus it came about that Barclay gave me a series 
of articles on smuggling which the daily papers eagerly 
snapped up and which politicians in the principal par- 
ties tried their best to belittle and have suppressed. I 
was able to show that the system was general and lucra- 
tive, embracing scores of dutiable articles. 

The political aspect of the matter was important. 
Each of the big parties was sensitive and anxious, as 
Grover Cleveland was then coming into leadership. A 
sensation in the Democratic papers that would split 
the party might hurt him, and the Republicans were 
equally cautious on all points. I was regarded as a sen- 
sational writer, but when the subject of smuggling was 
discussed in Buffalo everybody knew that my state- 
ments were founded on fact, and in the end I was sus- 
tained by press and public. Randolph and I shared the 
earnings from this exposure and we cleared up two to 
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three hundred dollars a week for quite awhile, sending 
special dispatches to newspapers all over the United 
States and Canada. 

“ The truth about smuggling,” said Detective Bar- 
clay, “is that both political parties are afraid to touch 
it. The Republicans feel that if we uncover a great deal 
of that sort of fraud they can be accused of neglect of 
duty, and as a fact there has been neglect until the 
amount of smuggling is beyond belief. On the other 
hand, the Democrats, who are in control locally, know 
that an exposure would smirch a lot of their best party 
workers, who are in a ring handling goods that have 
been brought in without the payment of customs. So 
it is a standoff, and any exposure is sure to cause enmity. 

“ Any number of people get their supplies of butter, 
dry goods, liquor and other dutiable merchandise from 
Canada without paying the tariff, or even freight, in 
many cases. The smugglers have a number of railroad 
men operating with them, and that makes it easy to 
bring in the goods. It is so common that people have 
almost ceased to look on it as a crime, and the average 
person would not turn informer for any amount of 
money. So while hundreds of people know all about 
smuggling into Buffalo, Rochester and other places the 
officials are not ready for action. They know that I have 
picked up a lot of information, privately, and I have 
been told by men higher up to keep quiet. 

“ Now I want to see an exposure that will check the 
business. It is dead wrong and it makes the officials 
look crooked though they really are only guilty of 
neglect. Go ahead with the sensation, if you care to, 
and I will give you all the facts you need. I will do it 
mainly to help Randolph get his start. Keep my name 
out of it, but let Charlie come to me every day for such 
material as I can furnish. If things get too warm for 
you I will come forward with the proof, even if it costs 
me my job.” 

As soon as we started broadcasting the detective’s 
story great pressure was brought to bear to make us 
reveal the name of the man who was helping us, and we 
were once in jeopardy in the United States court. 

A lawyer who was conducting the defense in a minor 
case of smuggling, which federal officials had brought, 
insisted that Randolph and myself be summoned as wit- 
nesses. We knew nothing about that particular case, 
but the attorney set a trap for us, expecting to make 
us tell where we got our facts for the general smuggling 
exposure. We refused in open court to give the detec- 
tive’s name, whereupon the lawyer in a most dramatic 
and impressive tone asked the United States commis- 
sioner to compel us to tell, under penalty. I was on 
the witness stand at the moment and the court asked 
me if I had any reason for withholding the detective’s 
name, I replied that I was under a solemn promise to 
do so, and I would go to prison rather than subject the 
detective to the persecution and loss of position which 
were sure to follow if his connection with the news- 
paper sensation were known. I added that neither the 
detective nor myself had any relation to the matter 
before the court and that I had been brought there as a 
witness not because I knew anything about the case 
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but for political reasons, the desire being to punish the 
detective and myself and associate for the general 
exposure of smuggling. 

The court in a most fair-minded and gracious way 
ruled that I could not be compelled to reveal a confi- 
dential matter that had no direct relation to the case at 
issue, adding that such a requirement would open the 
door to all kinds of malicious persecution. This decision 
was widely commented on and generally upheld by the 
press. Outside of the court Randolph was subjected to 
bulldozing and attempted bribery by those who wished 
to vent their wrath on the detective. Through it all 
Charlie stood by his friends, and all his life he has 
been equally bold and honest in keeping his promises. 

In our smuggling campaign Randolph planned one 
of the most audacious schemes that newspaper men 
ever engaged in. This was nothing short of actual smug- 
gling, and it was done to prove to some of the news- 
paper publishers, who were skeptical about our claims, 
that it was an easy trick to run merchandise to or 
from Canada. 

While the politicians were all the time trying to 
hide their hands, they were secretly urging the local 
papers to decry our smuggling exposure, and to make 
the administration at Washington believe that it would 
be impossible to smuggle in goods extensively. We 
learned that orders had gone out from men on the 
inside of affairs to slow down on the after-dark traffic 
for a time until the storm blew over. 

Charles W. McCune, chief owner and general man- 
ager of the Buffalo Courier, who was a very good friend 
of mine, told me one day that he thought it was time 
to let up on the smuggling topic. 

“You know there isn’t half as much to it as you 
have tried to make out,” he said. “ We don’t want to 
keep up the agitation, but unless you are ready to quit 
we will have to fight you, because the good name of 
Buffalo is involved.” 

“Well, Mr. McCune,” I replied, “I am going to 
convince you that you are wrong, and that your paper 
could have made the greatest hit that you could desire 
if you had joined the crusade against smuggling. Give 
me a man in whom you have perfect confidence and let 
him go with us and take a look at the inside of the 
smuggling game. I can show you that the frontier is not 
adequately guarded and that smuggling is as easy and 
safe almost as any legitimate business. There is any 
amount of it going on, and it could be stopped if the 
administration would put a few capable men on the job. 
It is bad business to allow this smuggling.” 

Mr. McCune accepted my challenge and arranged 
that George Bleistein, his secretary, should join me in 
the investigation. The next night at ten o’clock Blei- 
stein, Randolph and myself met at one of the small 
hotels, where we had a hack waiting, with a driver who 
was a trusted friend of Detective Barclay’s. As a matter 
of truth he was a detective. We drove south and west, 
coming in an hour and a half to the shore of Lake Erie, 
well along toward the village of Hamburg. 

A man met us on the lake shore by previous arrange- 
ment. “ Everything is in apple-pie order,” he exclaimed, 
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leading the way to a clump of bushes. He produced a 
flashlight, by means of which we could see a group of 
wires leading out about twenty feet into the water. 
After a moment we discerned a collection of barrels 
floating. To these the wires were attached. 

“You are absolutely sure we have not been seen? ” 
I asked the man. 

“ As sure as can be,” he replied. “ We drove here 
with the kerosene an hour ago.” 

“ Very well, then, we will soon be across in Canada 
with this lot of oil,” I remarked, for Bleistein’s benefit. 
Canada exacted such a duty on kerosene that smugglers 
found it profitable to tow barrels of the product across 
the lake or river to the Ontario side. Hundreds of bar- 
rels were taken in this way every week. Towing them 
in the water, about two-thirds full, was easier and 
safer than carrying them on boat or raft. In case of 
discovery and attempted capture the smugglers had 
only to let go of the wires and the evidence would 
disappear toward Niagara Falls. 

Bleistein and the rest of us went safely across on 
this occasion in a large fishing boat, with the kerosene 
in tow, and were met by a number of men whose busi- 
ness it was to place the oil with merchants and others 
in Canada. They had kegs of whiskey for us to take 
back to Buffalo. 

Mr. Bleistein admitted the whole business was 
unbelievingly easy. He was a most astonished young 
man when I told him that what he had just seen was 
going on every night both north and south of Buffalo, 
and that Randolph and I had made several such trips. 
I added that the smugglers did not go twice in succes- 
sion to the same place. They had hundreds of saloons 
and thousands of people patronizing them. It was part 
of my agreement that I should not follow up the distri- 
bution of smuggled goods, and on the other hand the 
smugglers should not interfere with my newspaper 
stories, nor hamper my investigation. 

Bleistein and I parted with the understanding that 
he should see the demonstration on Niagara river the 
following night. After that he was to be free to lay 
the whole situation before Mr. McCune, telling of his 
experience with actual smuggling as it was being car- 
ried on under the eyes of government officers. We were 
all keen for the second night’s adventure. 

Niagara river in those days had scores of isolated 
spots, and the job of smuggling was not only profitable 
but equally fascinating to the hundreds who had a hand 
in the game. A great many of the smugglers were fresh- 
water sailors and some were Canadian backwoodsmen, 
all after the quick and easy money which was in sight. 

We three newspaper men saw officers at Black 
Rock, and even on patrol a couple of miles farther 
north, but they had no idea that we were going to a 
smugglers’ rendezvous. We crossed the river towing 
thirty barrels of kerosene which we had picked up four 
miles north of Black Rock. Bleistein remarked, apropos 
of the darkness and obscurity: “ It would take a hun- 
dred officers to guard Niagara river alone on a night 
like this, and there are not a dozen on the whole stream. 
This is a quicker trip than by way of Lake Erie, but 
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that is safer and will be so until the government takes 
hold of the matter in earnest.” 

We let the real smugglers, who were operating with 
us and who were well known by Detective Barclay, 
retain whatever profit there was. They were dependable 
men who were the detective’s friends. They were not 
much afraid of the law, for enforcement of customs 
duties had become a farce. They cleaned up about $600 
from their two nights’ work, handling about three hun- 
dred gallons of whiskey and two thousand gallons of 
kerosene. With the exception of seeing a couple of 
inspectors or deputy marshals on the Black Rock side 
of the river there was not a semblance of risk or danger 
in our experiment. I told this story in a hundred papers, 
with all kinds of graphic turns and coloring, and Ran- 
dolph allowed that we had cleaned up as much as the 
smugglers did from those two nights of desperate 
adventure. 

When we got around to the conference with McCune 
he invited in two newspapermen from other offices and 
one of his own police reporters. He smilingly began with 
the admission that he was ready to enlist on our side, 
and his story was told first. After arranging that Blei- 
stein should take part in our practical demonstration 
of smuggling he had summoned the leading men of his 
staff for consultation. In comparing notes he admitted 
to his associates that he knew a little about what was 
going on, for he had just received a case of brandy that 
had been smuggled in on the way from Montreal and _ 
that several of his club friends had secured a case in 
the same way. One of his principal editors said that his 
wife was at that hour having a couple of silk dresses 
made up from material which had been brought in from 
Canada by smugglers. Another of the staff said he had 
been supplied with butter regularly for several years 
in the same way. In this case trainmen were said to be 
bringing in produce duty free by secreting boxes or 
other packages in places where they were not likely to 
be discovered, the coal tender for example. Before the 
consultation had proceeded far it was seen that virtu- 
ally everybody had some knowledge of smuggling. The 
system, or industry, was so general that people thought 
little about it. 

Mr. McCune then decided that the Buffalo Courier, 
as a leading paper, could no longer afford to ignore 
or belittle the subject, and from that time on the papers 
of both parties treated the matter fairly. As the govern- 
ment gradually increased its pressure against those 
who were engaged in the business of smuggling the 
traffic was considerably restricted. There has seldom 
been a more profitable sensation, from a newspaper- 
man’s viewpoint, but the present agitation over liquor 
smuggling is akin to it. The business of cheating Uncle 
Sam seems to be an attractive one. 

I have always given the credit for my Buffalo suc- 
cess to Charlie Randolph, for he had brought Detective 
Barclay into the work just at the right time. In all 
ways the cub reporter was of the greatest value to my 
news bureau. Randolph left Buffalo about the time he 
became of age. He had made such a good reputation as 
a news gatherer that the best papers readily employed 
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him, and he worked for years in New York and Wash- 
ington, remaining in the national capital until he de- 
cided to own a newspaper in the far west. He is still in 
the harness and fairly well off, writing just enough to 
keep the cobwebs out of his brain. 

I would never have written this story except that 
I wish to show the value of character in the profession 
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of journalism. Ambitious young men and women today 
have as good opportunities as Charlie Randolph had. 
The times are demanding people who are adaptable 
and dependable, as urgently in journalism as in other 
lines. Success is apt to come just in proportion to the 
amount of character and industry that we put into 
our work. 
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Should the Printer Change the Copy? 


By Cary H. Craupy 


SHAT was the trouble with 
your indignant customer? ” 
asked the old printer of the 
- new clerk. “He was peeved 
because he said we didn’t fol- 
low copy,” explained the 
young man. “ Well, did we? ” 
“Oh, they followed copy all 
right out in the shop,” was the 
peevish answer. “I changed a 
few punctuation marks in his copy for him, and he 
didn’t like it!” “It is surely odd,” agreed the old 
printer, “ how peculiar people are about such things. 
They pay us their good money to do a job, and then get 
peevish when we tell them how much more we know 
about their own work than they do. Sometimes I think 
we ought not to print anything for any one without 
changing it all around and making it read the way we 
know it ought to go! ” 

“Now you are making fun of me,” complained the 
new clerk. “ Of course, we couldn’t do that. But he 
really doesn’t understand punctuation.” 

“ Well, maybe he doesn’t. Personally, I have never 
seen any one who did. In spite of all the rules and all 
the lexicographers, punctuation must always remain to 
some extent an individual matter. The change in one 
little comma may make a great difference in the sense, 
and yet either way may be good sense. How can you, 
as a printer, know what the customer means? There is 
an historic example. Here, let me show you—” The 
old man took a pencil and a piece of paper and wrote, 
“There is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them though we may.” 

“Put the comma after ‘ends’ and you have it the 
way it was written. Some young clerk thought that 
didn’t read right and changed the comma so it appeared 
after ‘ rough.’ ‘ There is a destiny that shapes our ends 
rough, hew them as we may,’ may be truthful and inter- 
esting, but it is not correct.” 

“But do you mean you'd let obvious errors go 
through in a brief, for instance? ” asked the new clerk. 

“Listen, my son,” explained the old printer, “ all 
job offices sell exactly the same thing — paper with ink 
on it. That’s all we have to sell. To make people buy of 
us we give service — brains and taste and reliability 
and common sense, and such things. But the difference 





in two job offices is not in the material they sell, but in 
the way they shape that material, the way they put 
the ink on the paper, the way they arrange the type 
and plan the layout of the job. Some of us do a punk 
job with the press and some of us do a good job; but, 
good and poor, both are nothing but ink on paper. 

“Tt stands to reason, then, that the house which 
does the job best for the same money gets the business. 
Now, like punctuation, ‘ best’ in printing is a matter 
of taste and opinion. Of certain things there is little 
question; of others a great deal. And punctuation is 
one of the latter. Johnny, upstairs at the desk, is in- 
structed to query all apparent errors in copy; we let 
the customer decide. That doesn’t mean that if the 
typist wrote ‘teh’ for ‘the’ that we wouldn’t correct 
it, but we don’t correct, and do query, expressions 
which seem wrong, and yet which may be perfectly 
correct. 

“ The customer has a right to think he knows what 
he wants. What we want is to give him what he really 
wants, not what we think he ought to want. I know of 
one concern that had to reprint an eight hundred dollar 
job because its proofreader refused to take a custom- 
er’s O. K. It was a booklet about a noted Scotch some- 
thing or other. On several pages appeared ‘ Robert De 
Bruce.’ On one page the words were ‘ Robert Le Bruce.’ 
The efficient proofreader insisted on changing the one 
apparent error so that it, too, read ‘ De’ instead of 
‘Le.’ But right at that particular place the ‘L’ was 
right and the ‘ D’ was wrong! 

“When I get copy from a customer I ask him if he 
is satisfied that it is exactly as he wants it, and if we 
are to follow copy literally, or if we are to correct such 
matters as spelling and punctuation, ‘ If your typist has 


_ made any mistakes.’ I always put it that way, so he 


won’t think I am suggesting he doesn’t know! Seven 
cases out of ten the customer tells me he’ll be very glad 
to have any errors corrected. Then I have a free hand, 
but I don’t use it too much, even then. Most amateur 
copy writers indulge themselves in a lot of expressions 
a professional would never use; but I don’t take chances 
offending a good customer by calling his attention to 
split infinitives or too long sentences or involved para- 
graphing. I am a printer, not an editor. But if the cus- 
tomer asks me for editorial work, then I see that he gets 
put in touch with the right man to help him out. 
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“ The man who just went out is Mr. Britton, a law- 
yer. He has the reputation of being most particular 
about his legal phraseology. You stepped on his pet 
corn when you undertook to alter his punctuation. Oh, 
I know, I have read his copy before. He uses a comma 
every three words, and comma dash is one of his favor- 
ites! He writes ‘Whereas, comma, it has, comma, in 
the normal, comma, natural, comma, inevitable course 
of events, comma, dash, events, comma, which, comma, 
although involved, comma, are no different than yester- 
day’s, comma, dash ’; and so on and so on. But it is not 
incorrect — it is just old-fashioned and awkward. If 
he likes it that way, isn’t that his privilege? ” 
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“ But, why didn’t you warn me? You saw me with 
that copy day before yesterday! ” cried the new clerk, 
somewhat resentfully. 

“Oh, I thought it better to have you learn, like 
making a picture, by exposure! ” laughed the old 
printer. “ Britton won’t blame me; he’ll blame you! 
And you won’t go altering punctuation again in a 
hurry; you'll leave it for Johnny’s query marks.” 

“ There is more to learn about this front office than 
I thought! ” mused the new clerk. “I guess I don’t 
know. id 

“ The proper punctuation after that last remark is 
period, paragraph! ” smiled the old printer. 


1A 


St “Went to the (Waste Basket, But Game Back 


By VeRNE A. LAWRENCE 


SSELLO, Jim. Have a seat. I was 
just thinking of you, and 
wondering if you would come 

' around today, though I might 
have known you would.” It 
was Harry Blair, president of 

) the Lionel Rug Company, 
speaking, and he was address- 
ing his remarks to Jim White, 
star salesman of the General 

Printing Company. “I know you make it a point to 

call on your customers as regularly as you can; though 

sometimes you can’t quite make the grade. At any rate, 
you’re here and I have something I want to show you.” 

“Well,” Jim replied, “I’m always anxious to be 
of service to you, and if there is any way in which I 
can help you, I will be more than pleased to do it. For 
when I help you, I help myself; thus we both benefit. 
What is it that you particularly want to show me? ” 

Jim White spoke with earnestness and in a manner 
that at once captivated his listener. He was a “ star” 
salesman for more reasons than one, but one of these 
reasons was his regularity in calling on his clientele 
and the services he rendered. 

“ T have before me,” said Harry, “ a beautiful piece 
of printing, a hard-bound book, attractively gotten out 
to sell memberships in a golf club. You can see at a 
glance that considerable pains were taken to put it 
together, from the cover to the very last page. Notice 
the particularly attractive cover design, the neat typog- 
raphy throughout and the appropriate color scheme. 
In every way it is a first-class product and one that 
can not fail to induce its possessor to give it more than 
a passing glance as well as to realize that the message 
contained within its covers concerning the golf club 
speaks of nothing but a high-class proposition.” 

“Yes, I agree with you, absolutely,” replied Jim, 
after he had examined the book at some length. “ It is 
a wonderful piece of printing, and must have proved 
successful. How did this book react on you? ” 





“Tf you want to know. if I joined the club because 
of this book I will say that I did. But first I want to 
tell you how it struck me. 

“T was first interested in the appearance of the 
book and valued it as a sort of treasure. I did not then 
think so much of the sales message contained therein 
as I did of the book’s artistic appearance. So I let it lie 
on my desk for awhile, not knowing what else to do 
with it. As the days wore on I wondered what I was 
going to do with it. To throw it in the waste basket 
seemed such a waste, but I had no intention of clutter- 
ing up my library with anything so manifestly of an 
advertising nature. Finally I decided to throw it away; 
so I tossed it in the waste basket, only to find it neatly 
reposing on my desk the next morning, the janitor hav- 
ing carefully removed it from the waste basket and 
replaced it on my desk. He no doubt thought it had 
fallen there by mistake, and he was doing his duty by 
restoring it. 

“Well, I looked at it again and the sales message 
was impressed a little stronger on my mind. However, 
I did not as yet capitulate, and once more I threw the 
book away. This time I placed it at the bottom of the 
waste basket. When I came down the next morning it 
was again on my desk, and it was then that I fell 
for its charms and joined the golf club.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “that is a mighty interesting 
tale, and I wonder if you yourself can not capitalize on 
it in your particular business? ” 

“That is just why I was wishing you would come 
around. I have a particularly valuable rug that I want 
to dispose of, and I was wondering if it wouldn’t pay 
me to get out such a book advertising this rug.” 

“Yes,” replied Jim, “ you can send it to a selected 
list of prospects. You probably will receive more 
answers that way than by any other, and the chances 
are ten to one that you will sell that rug immediately, 
and sell many more valuable rugs to other prospects.” 

“That’s what I will do,” Harry said, after a little 
thought. And so another book was planned. 








Tue Discovery OF CATALINA ISLAND. By Duncan Gieason 


This beautiful reproduction in four colors from the 
original in the collection of Mrs. William Wrigley, 
Jr., was used as an insert in E] Rodeo, the 1926 year- 
book of the associated students of the University of 
Southern California, printed by Young & McCallister, 
Los Angeles. The book contained a number of these 
inserts and other full-page illustrations. 
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‘Che Handwriting of Famous Authors 


By Joutan B. ARNOLD 


CA MHE art of writing suffered and survived the 
kya changes of time — the jealousies and pen- 
ut) alties — until it encountered the medieval 
yp introduction of printing, which it bravely 

faced and took new strength therefrom. 
True, that invention instantly killed the 
beautiful work of the monastic copyists 
and turned the producers of illuminated 
volumes into paupers, but it also created an ever-growing 
demand for books and consequently of the raw material, man- 
uscripts. Four hundred years later a more deadly trial awaited 


Joun Ruskin — (1819-1900) 
Author of “ Sesame and Lilies,” “The King of the Golden River,” etc. 


it, to-wit: the invention of the 
typewriting machine and its 
kindred contrivances. Ruth- 
lessly they have wounded the 
magic art of manual writing, 
and incidentally broadened the 
flood of literature from qual- 
ity to quantity. We are in 
danger of forgetting how to 
transcribe our thoughts to 
paper in legible as well as 
lovely and characteristic hand- 
writings. To the printers, this 
tendency is most important, 
for much copy will always be 
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Dr. Ortver WENDELL Hotmes — (1809-1894) 
Poet and essayist; author of “‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ etc. 


Smr Henry Morton Stantey — (1840-1904) 
Explorer of Africa; author of “‘ Through the Dark Continent,” etc. 


offered in manuscript form, and some of it is sure to be as 
difficult to follow as the walks of a neglected garden. Like the 
judge who had three styles of writing — one which only he 
could read, one which only his clerk could read, and one which 
neither of them could read — we grow careless in our usage of 
pen and paper. Happily most authors nurse conscience in this 
regard, or the plight of compositors would be more vexing than 
it is, and fifty years ago this habit was so essential that a 
man proclaimed his culture and personality by his handwrit- 
ing. There were, of course, exceptions to this excellent rule, 
and many a famous writer has sorely tried the eyesight of his 


Watt WHITMAN — (1819-1892) 
Poet and philosopher; author of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” etc. 


printer. Balzac was an invet- 
erate offender in this respect, 
scribbling additions and alter- 
ations over his pages; and it 
is recorded that Browning, 
being asked by a puzzled 
compositor to decipher what 
he had written, pondered 
awhile over the tangled lines 
and then replied that he had 
not the faintest notion. Too 
widely might that occur to- 
day. Like the Dodo, our 
wings, as scribes, are atrophy- 
ing by disuse. 


W. E. Grapstons — (1809-1898) 
Statesman, author and four times British Prime Minister. 
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‘AMES Russet Lowett — (1819-1891) Rupyarp Kretinc — (1865- 


J ) 
Poet and diplomat; author of ‘The Biglow Papers,” “‘ My Study Windows,” etc. Poet, short story writer, etc.; author of “ Soldiers Three,” etc. 


101 EAST ERIE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Dr. RatpH WaALpo EMERSON — (1803-1882) Srr Oxtver J. Lopce — (1851- ) 
Poet and essayist; author of “‘ Society and Solitude,” etc. English physicist; author of ‘“‘ The Ether of Space,” etc. 
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Lorp ALFrep TENNYSON — (1809-1892) 

Poet laureate, 1850-1892; author of “‘ Enoch Arden,” “ The Princess,” 

and many other poems. 

By acquired skill in every field of labor man has steadily 
climbed, from invention to invention, to our vaunted civiliza- 
tion; and with each invention died some portion of the long 
practiced artistry of mankind. No new mechanism or basic 
process, making for greater facility in production and mass 
output of a commodity, can come into the industrial world 
without involving the loss of some old grace, some portion of 
a craftsman’s skill, once valued in the individual but swept by 
innovations into the limbo of things ancient and forgotten. 
The trail of our modern efficiency is littered with the corpses 
of arts that were lovely and worth-while, but now lie in the 
ditches of time, unregarded. The building of the horse-drawn 
carriages was heir to centuries of effort, abruptly scrapheaped 
by the automobile. The lucifer match came into vogue less than 
a hundred years ago, yet most of us would be sadly put to it 
to make fire without one. Indifferent to all that falls by the 
wayside, we leave to our museums the task of reminding us 
of buggies and tinder-boxes, and rush onward, callous and 
breathless, to the next invention. Thus we also pass from the 
noble art of penmanship to the machine-made letter. 

This dissertation on the dying art of penning easily read copy 
and correspondence manu propria is suggested by an interest- 
ing collection of autographs which lately came to the hands 
of the writer of this paper. In its larger part it consists of 
letters addressed to the late Sir Edwin Arnold by notable men 
and women of the Victorian era, and it contains some two hun- 
dred original examples of the script of stars of the first magni- 
tude in the spheres of statecraft, science, art, authorship and 
exploration of that brilliant period. Limitations of space for- 
bid reference here to its fascinating contents, or to the inti- 
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Sm Epwin Arnotp — (1832-1904) 
Poet, savant, Orientalist; editor of the London Daily Telegraph; 
author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’’ etc. 


mate view such treasure trove affords of the individualities of 
those whose names have become to us as the demigods of 
fable. But as all who have to do with printing and with the 
authorship which feeds the presses must be desirous of seeing 
what kind of copy compositors had to.deal with in the days 
before the coming of the typewriting machines, a few speci- 
men letters from the collection are reproduced herewith. They 
are, as will be recognized, from the pens of men who produced 
immense quantities of literature; literature of the great and 
enduring sort that has wrought a profound impress upon our 
modern world. It is good, therefore, to note what artists they 
were in the use of quills and steel pens, and good to realize 
that the typesetters of the last century had little reason to 
fear manuscripts from the hands of master writers. 


7A —_ 0 


“Ghe Finest Sentence 


Canon Lyttelton, for some years the headmaster at Eton, 
says that, in his opinion, the finest single sentence in the 
English language is to be found in the Second Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians, 13:14, and reads as follows: “The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

No consideration of the finest English sentence, a cor- 
respondent thinks, should exclude the possibility of the 
concluding words of Gibbon’s “ Autobiography.” “I must 
reluctantly observe,” he writes, “ that two causes, the abbre- 
viation of time, and the failure of hope, will always tinge with 
a browner shade the evening of life.” 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Split Infinitives 

This one comes from the national capital: “On a piece of 
copy prepared recently a line read, ‘ Put in your request today.’ 
The customer insisted that it should read ‘ Put your request in 
today,’ remarking that in the first form it constituted a split 
infinitive. My knowledge of grammatical construction and 
terms is quite dimmed by time and lack of use. However, it is 
my recollection that an infinitive requires the use of ‘ to’ with 
a verb, ‘ to wander,’ ‘ to walk,’ and that a split infinitive exists 
where an adverb is inserted, as, ‘to aimlessly wander,’ ‘to 
quickly walk,’ etc.” 

The correspondent’s idea of what constitutes a split infini- 
tive is correct. The sentence over which the dispute arose has 
no infinitive at all, therefore certainly can not have a split 
infinitive. Either order of words is correct; the first is a bit 
smoother than the second. Customers are phunny phellers. 


The Comma-Dash Again 


From Mt. Morris, Illinois: “There seems to be a wide- 
spread difficulty in regard to the use of the comma-dash. In the 
September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER a number of different 
versions were given purporting to illustrate the various ideas of 
proofreader, compositor and customer. In the New Jersey 
drama each of the characters just referred to used the comma, 
comma-dash and parens. in various ways in the sentences given, 
yet neither, in my opinion, hit upon the correct uses. 

“Permit me to advance another viewpoint concerning the 
uses of comma, parens. and dash which will, in my opinion, 
clarify and simplify the handling of this troublesome trio. I 
might add here, however, before proceeding further, that Mr. 
Teall in commenting upon the letter came nearer my idea of 
the correct solution than any of the others; in fact, almost 
exactly coincided with my views with the exception of the use 
of the parens. 

“T believe one difficulty in the arrival at a logical compro- 
mise is the fact that few fully realize the purpose of a dash. 
The dash and paren. are not, as a rule, interchangeable. Nor is 
the comma interchangeable with either. 

“ A comma represents a natural pause, as if for breath, or 
separating the word groups so as to correctly convey the 
thought of the sentence. 

“A dash represents an abrupt pause occasioned by a break 
in the train of thought — a belated thought, so to speak. 

“ A parenthesis represents the insertion of a foreign thought 
or explanation. While the insertion of a foreign thought would 
in a way create a pause, no pause is represented by the paren. 
It is the insertion of matter not immediately connected with 
the thought of the sentence, yet necessary to a full understand- 
ing thereof. 

“Taking these definitions as bases, let us examine the first 
sentence given in the aforesaid ‘ Proofroom Drama.’ 

“* Only one thing was wanting,— a boat.’ 


“In this sentence a comma is superfluous. The absurdity of 
its use can be readily seen by remembering our definitions and 
substituting words for same: ‘Only one thing was wanting 
(natural pause) (abrupt pause) a boat.’ 

“ The impossibility of the second sentence given is equally 
apparent when words are substituted for signs: ‘ If you should 
see him (natural pause) (abrupt pause) you might meet him on 
the train (natural pause) (abrupt pause) give him my message.’ 

“In regard to the substitution of parens., since their office 
is to enclose an insertion foreign to the thought, but necessary 
to a full understanding, they could not properly be substituted 
in the above sentences. The insertion between the dashes, ‘ you 
might meet him on the train,’ is manifestly of the same train 
of thought, but simply out of order. 

“Since, then, the comma and the dash both represent 
pauses, but of different nature, it is impossible to employ them 
both in oral interpretation of the written sentence, and it is a 
superfluity to use both of them in direct sequence. Why, then, 
use the comma at all where the dash is required? 

“Many editors and writers, however, prefer to use both, 
and we, as proofreaders and copy editors, must often bow to 
their preferences. If I were to lay down a rule as to the use 
of the comma-dash, I would say: ‘ Never use both of them in 
direct sequence.’ ” 


Dieresis, Hyphen or Run-in? 

From Berwyn, Illinois: “Which is best, ‘reénforce,’ 
‘re-enforce’ or ‘reenforce’? Should I hyphenate ‘the well 
dressed woman’? ” 

When the prefix “re-” is attached to a word beginning 
with a vowel, there comes up the problem whether to indicate 
the separation of the two vowel sounds or trust the reader to 
“ get ” it without typographical assistance. One old proofreader 
scorned the hyphen and the dieresis in such words, saying that a 
reader who read “ coop-erate” didn’t deserve consideration. 
The dieresis is classy. The hyphen is businesslike and easier for 
the small shop to swing. For my part, I find I read in perfect 
comfort without any type indicator of the two-soundedness of 
the combination. And the practice of omitting dieresis and 
hyphen is becoming pretty well established in these days of fast 
linotype composition. The newspapers give us plenty of drill in 
getting along without accents. 

Usage is split pretty evenly as between hyphen and no 
hyphen in such expressions as “a well dressed woman,” “a 
well-dressed woman.” Myself, I see it as two separate words, 
the adverb “ well” qualifying the adjective “ dressed.” 


Plural of “Bus” 


Here’s an amusing letter from Fort Smith, Arkansas: “I 
am laboring under an Incusvs, ‘ something on my chest,’ and 
— it is the plural of ‘ bus.’ A number of times it has appeared 
in our copy as ‘ busses,’ and in the exercise of my prerogative 
I have eliminated an ‘s’ and made it read ‘ buses.’ I succeeded 
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in getting away with this until last week, when a job from a 
school bus manufacturer came in, wherein ‘ busses’ was used. 
I sent him a nice, clean proof with ‘ buses,’ and it came back 
with orders to restore the ‘ s.’ Of course, this was done, because 
we always give ’em what they want if they insist. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, I still contend that I am right, 
unless you should decide against me. So here is my syllaBus: 

“1. ‘Bus’ with one ‘s’ is the abbreviation of ‘ omnibus,’ 
and commonly used as the complete word. 

“2. Standard Dictionary does not give the plural of ‘ bus,’ 
but in its special explanatory notes says, “. . where the 
plurals of nouns are not given, they are formed regularly, 
according to the simplest rules of grammar. Hence, with an 
‘8s’ or ‘es.’ 

“ 3. If ‘ses’ is the plural ending of ‘ bus,’ then it would 
seem to be the only exception to the above rule. 

“4, Looking through a number of ads. in The Saturday 
Evening Post, which is considered good authority by many, I 
find it spelled ‘ buses.’ 

“ Now, if you don’t take me for a blundersvus, and consign 
me to Eresus, which is defined as a place of utter darkness, 
about half way between Arkansas and Hades, then all I have to 
say is, ‘ De gustisus non est disputandum.’ ” 

“ Buses ” is the common usage. I myself, quite arbitrarily, 
like to write “busses,” but the Practical Standard distinctly 
gives “ buses.” Compare “ gases.” 


The O's and the Macs 


Here’s a long and interesting letter from a friend down in 
New York: 

“Per Mac atque O’, tu veros cognoscis Hibernos; 
His duobus demptis, nullus Hibernus adest. 

“The following is a translation of the above Latin lines, 

written centuries ago in Ireland: 
“ By Mac and O’ you will always know 
True Irishmen, they say; 
But if they lack either O’ or Mac, 
No Irishmen are they. 

“ You will notice that there is no a missing in the word mac 
(son) as written in both Latin and English; no, indeed — for 
that, as well as the apostrophe and inverted comma, is a mod- 
ern innovation, and is used principally in the United States, 
where the average person does not know the meaning or correct 
spelling of the Irish and Highland Scotch prefix Mac, meaning 
* son.” 

“ The Cymric (Welsh) word for son, Mab or Map, is analo- 
gous to the Gaelic Mac. Under certain circumstances the Map 
is abbreviated and becomes P or B — before vowels and some 
consonants — as in Powell, Price (Ap Rhys), Bowen, etc. 

“It is impossible to pronounce two consonants without a 
vowel — unless the person has a harelip. Mc can not be pro- 
nounced as written, and whoever it was that originated the 
language of the Macs and O’s and Mabs had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the laws governing the science of phonetics. 

“ Treland was the first country after the fall of the western 
empire to adopt hereditary surnames. About the year 1000 
A. D., Brian Bort (Briain Boramha: Brian of the Tribute), 
who was chief ruler of Ireland at that time, decreed: ‘ That 
families in the future should take permanent names; either 
those of their immediate fathers, or of any person more remote 
in their line of pedigree.’ 

“ He also decreed that none but Milesians (Scots — Ireland 
was then Scotia Major, while North Britain was Scotia Minor) 
could assume the prefix Va (pronounced O’), while the Scandi- 
navian foreigners then in Ireland could assume the prefix Mac 
— Mac Suibhne (Mac Sweeney, Swenson), Mac Amhlaoibh 
(Mac Auliffe, Olafson), Mac Maghnus (Mac Manus), Mac 
Céidric (Mac Kettrick, Ceidricson), etc. Brian’s family name 
was Briain mac Cimneide (Brian, son of Kennedy). The clan 
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who claimed blood relationship with him assumed the patro- 
nymic O’ Briain (O’ Brien), and Mac Briain (Mac Breen). 
This was the origin of the prefix Mac as used in personal names. 

“North Britain had been invaded and conquered by Irish 
Scots from Dalriada (now Antrim) in the third, fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian era, led by Fergus, whose 
descendant, the ninety-seventh chief of Clan Fergus, now 
resides in New York city (James Ferguson). They com- 
pelled the Picts, Caledonians, Jutes, Scans, etc., who inhabited 
North Britain at that time, to adopt the Gaelic language — the 
language of Ireland. They also introduced their customs, cos- 
tumes, bagpipes, etc. For several centuries after that Scotia 
Minor was a province of Scotia Major (Ireland), and subject 
to the rulers and government of Ireland. 

“Very few of the Highland septs were permitted to use the 
prefix Ua (O’), which means ‘ grandson,’ as they were younger 
branches of the Irish septs — Mac Domhnall (from O’ Domh- 
nall, MacDonald, O’Donnell); Mac Néill (from O’Néill); 
Mac Dubhgaill (MacDougall), from O’Doyle, etc. There are 
three or four Highland septs who retain the O’ prefix — 
O’ Duinne (Campbell now, Duke of Argyle), O’Shinnoch 
(MacDonald), now angl. Fox; O’ Gilla Bhi (Ogilvie). 

“ The prefixes Mac and O’ and Mab, Map, B, P, etc., are 
all masculine, and can not be used before the names of women, 
although they are thus used thoughtlessly or ignorantly in Eng- 
lish. Instead, the word Né or Nic (both pronounced Nee) is 
used for females. The word is a contraction of two Gaelic 
words — Inghean (daughter) and Ui (genitive of Ua-O’), and 
Inghean and Mhic (pronounced Vic), genitive of Mac. 

“ The foregoing rather long explanation of the origin of the 
word Mac will show how there can be no distinction between 
Irish and Scottish names beginning with that prefix. 

“T am sending you two book catalogues, printed by John 
Grant, Edinburgh, Scotland. They are for the months of June 
and July, 1926. By referring to the names beginning with M 
you will see that, notwithstanding the fact the type was set on 
either linotype or monotype machines, they have used an 
inverted comma for the prefix, thus: M‘, in MacCulloch and 
McCarthy. I think the custom originated because type foun- 
dries were few and far between in days of auld lang syne. It was 
a long, long way to London for sorts. In countries, such as Ire- 
land, Scotland or Wales, where there were tens of thousands 
with these Keltic prefixes, the printer had to use his ingenuity 
to overcome the difficulty. At first he ran short of lower-case 
as; in a short time he ran out of cs. But he could not use the 
apostrophe to show there was an elision, as he needed them for 
ordinary purposes. The idea must have come to him to use 
the inverted comma for Mac and the apostrophe after O, not 
because of an elision after the O, for there is none, but because 
the O should be acute, as it has a long sound in Gaelic when 
used as a prefix to a family name. 

“Even now, in August, 1926, there is no typefoundry in 
Ireland. There is a printer in Dublin who has the facilities for 
making type. I sent him £15 in March of this year as a deposit 
on a $200 order for Gaelic type. After many months he returned 
the money order, saying he was not sure whether the type 
would reach me! Of course, what he did was to consult his 
masters in London, England. They know well—too well — 
that ‘a drop of ink makes millions think’; hence the return of 
my money. 

“ About five years ago I managed to rake together $350 and 
sent it to a firm in London for two fonts of Gaelic matrices, 
molds, liners, etc. They refused to sell me the goods, as, they 
wrote, ‘ We can not sell to an American.’ I then tried to secure 
them through a printer in Ireland, but they refused to sell to 
him also unless he gave the number of machines he owned. 

“ Patrick F. MEAGHER 
“(Mac UiMheachair), 
“ (Padraig O’ Meachair).” 
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cAre Gopyholders People? 


Sy Epwarp N. TeALL 


“HAT are the duties of a copyholder? Away 

’ back in January I wrote a piece called 

“ Hints to Copyholders.” It brought a let- 

ter from a reader in a Long Island city, 

who said in part: “I can not ask my copy- 

holder to carry marks from one set of 

) proofs to another. The duties are defined 

by the chapel as reading to me only — no 

first reading, no carrying of marks, no action that would save 

my time in a jam of work. The copyholder is for reading or 

listening uses only. It seems unfair that a bright, willing mind 

seeking to enter the craft by way of the proofroom can not 

have the same opportunity to learn that an apprentice on the 

floor of the composing room has. What are the duties of copy- 
holders in the average proofroom? ” 

Let me introduce Albert H. Highton, author of “ Practical 
Proofreading,” lately published by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the United Typothetae of America. Mr. Highton was 
formerly assistant editor of the New Standard Dictionary. He 
has been successively (and successfully) a compositor, a proof- 
reader, editor and special writer. Presented as a text book in 
the typothetae course for printers, his work is stamped as 
authentic. And its special aim is to tell about proofreading 
“as practiced in modern printing plants.” The section on 
“The Copyholder and His Work” should be helpful to the 
querist whose letter is quoted above. 

The very first sentence is a pretty satisfactory answer to 
the question whether a copyholder should be permitted to be 
useful in various ways, or confined to the mechanical function 
described in the letter from our Long Island friend. Bold as 
brass, Mr. Highton starts off with this: “The copyholder is 
the proofreader’s assistant. In other words, he ‘holds copy’ 
and helps the proofreader in every possible way to expedite 
his work.” That’s sufficiently unequivocal. 

Our distressed correspondent may find further comfort in 
this more expansive statement: “ The copyholder’s chief func- 
tion is to read aloud as the reader scans the proof. With this 
are combined numerous incidental duties which include the 
proper arranging of disordered sheets of copy, indicating 
‘mark-offs,’ performing numerous errands, such as taking out 
proofs to foremen or compositors, searching for missing copy 
sheets or proofs, or procuring for reference old proofs or copy 
out of files, and the like. He can save much time for the proof- 
reader by looking up references in the proofroom library, 
verifying quotations or credits, and consulting gazetteers or 
dictionaries, for spellings or divisions of words, or securing 
other necessary information.” No ifs, ands and buts to that! 

But our friend can go still further: “The copyholder is 
expected to keep the reader’s desk in neat order, to put away, 
after consultation, books in their proper places in the library, 
and to attend to such minor details as caring for requirements 
of pen and ink. He must see that first proofs are put on their 
proper hooks or shelves after they have been corrected and 
revised. In some offices he must attend to the mailing of 
proofs to authors and see that corresponding copy is enclosed 
with proofs sent out. He will keep or assist in keeping proof- 
room records,” 

In other words, the copyholder should be the proofreader’s 
alter ego — even more emphatically, he and the proofreader 
are a single personality in two bodies, while at work. A perfect 
team. Helpmates. Not a man and an animated machine that 
makes one single set of motions, but two codperative intelli- 
gences. One has a higher rating, but each needs the other. 


Simple common sense demands that the copyholder be 
mechanized as little as possible. Copyholders are proofreaders- 
to-be, and copyholding should be the most direct, the most 
complete preparation it can be made. So important is this 
training and preparing phase, a conscientious proofreader will 
constantly and consciously give time and effort to it. He will 
not expect too much of the copyholder, he will not shift any 
part of the load of responsibility; but he will make his copy- 
holder’s part of the work interesting and educative, and will 
give his assistant some of the joy of life that comes with work 
that counts, work that is appreciated and praised or blamed 
with discrimination, work that encourages a man to believe in 
himself as a man, not a machine. 

The printing business is a brainy business. Brains employed 
in dull, unbroken, elementary routine not only do not develop, 
they atrophy. They must have exercise. Select for copyholders 
young men and women who are determined to go ahead. The 
best copyholders are those who will not long be copyholders. 
It is no waste of time to break them in—and quickly lose 
them. Good ones learn in less than no time. Properly encour- 
aged, they will keep up the supply of good proofreaders. 
Encouragement to them will not endanger the proofreader’s 
job, threaten it with overcrowding. Not all the bright young 
copyholders will become readers. Many will graduate into 
other parts of the work. 

So self-evident is the wisdom of pushing copyholders 
ahead, instead of holding them back — to any one who is with- 
out prejudice — that it is hard to see what arguments could 
be adduced by the hold-backers in support of their policy. A 
letter or two presenting that side of the case would be 
extremely interesting. A little free and open discussion is 
always good. And certainly these columns are wide open to it. 

I remember my own experience as a copyholder, twenty- 
seven years ago. I was working my way through college, 
and put in a few weeks in the summer vacations in the New 
York Evening Post shop. Quite a Teall establishment. My 
relative, Morris Van Vliet, was superintendent. His son Ed 
was with him. Charley Teall ought to have been there, but I 
think at that time he was with the Evening Sun. My uncles 
Arthur and Ed were reading proof, and my father, F. Horace, 
was there in one of those periods we used to know as “ between 
dictionaries.” My cousin Arthur was running a linotype — 
and turning out clean galleys with a ’way-up score of speed 
and steadiness. And I held copy for one of the uncles. 

Romantic memories cluster about that dingy little proof- 
room, up above Fulton street. I recall that at the start, in 
the rush of approaching edition time, I hung myself on the 
hook about as often as I got the proof properly impaled. 
Probably my good uncle was having a bit of fun with me, 
putting on speed. I would read to him, with a feeling of satis- 
faction over my rate of progress through a tough bit of copy 
—the typewriter was not universal in those days — when all 
of a sudden he would take the song away from me, and begin 
to drone through his galley, while I did my darnedest to check 
up, hitting principally the high spots. It seemed a reckless per- 
formance to me, but I guess he knew what he was doing 
better than I thought at the time. He was an experienced old 
bird, and knew pretty well how far he could go without tak- 
ing dangerous chances. As a matter of course, I took care of 
the proofs and copy, and ran my reader’s little errands. 

Perhaps there would be better proofreading today if copy- 
holding had been made more of a preparatory school for 
proofreaders. 
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“Che Faults of Flat Advertising Rates 


By M. M. Mires 


HE great error and most of the faults of 
KY the flat advertising rate is its inconsistency 
! and unfairness to both the printer and the 
. advertiser. It does not take into account 
el —— a the service required of the printer, the 
(IY \Y previous investment of the advertiser for 
(CZ LpY stereotypes, electrotypes or other service 
SY which appreciably lightens the publisher’s 
burden. The man who carries a standing advertisement or one 
requiring but a small amount of composition must pay part of 
the composition cost for the man who runs a heavy display or 
such as is called “department store advertising,” since the 
publisher’s charge must show a profit on the whole. 

I satisfied myself by keeping cost records of individual ads. 
for a time, then averaging them. The method is very simple 
and requires little ingenuity on the part of any one using the 
Practical Cost System sold by the Porte Publishing Company. 
The newspaper as a job, of course, takes a job ticket bearing a 
number; then comes the advertising envelope containing the 
copy and also bearing a number and a place next the number 
of the paper where the record of inches and lines may be 
entered at the time the advertisement is set by the compositor. 
I draw a line cornerwise of the square and enter at the top 
the number of inches, 8/; then when the ad. is set, the number 
of lines below, /10, making the record in the square 8/10. The 
record of this ad. is easily identified on the daily time ticket 
by putting the number on the envelope in the space for initials. 
I use a book for a permanent record, but a loose-leaf record 
similar to the small job record would be more convenient. At 
the end of the month the total number of lines may be divided 
into the composition cost as shown on the job records, which 
will give the average cost per line. Individual composition cost 
may be ascertained in the same manner from the advertising 
record. It is my intention to make the space rate take care of 
the other expense, since it goes up and down with the circula- 
tion to which it is largely proportionate. 

Following is the rate which I have worked out for small 
country papers: 

Space Rate—Thirty cents per one-column inch per 1,000 of 
circulation. 

Composition Charge.— Five cents per one-column line or frac- 
tion thereof. 

(1) Composition Ads.— Space rate plus composition charge. 

(2) Stereotypes, Electrotypes, Etc.— Space rate. 

(3) Stereotypes, Electrotypes, Etc. (included in composition 
lines).— Regular composition ad. rate. 

(4) Standing Composition Ads. (for consecutive insertions) .— 
Space rate after first insertion. 

(5) No position sold. 

(6) Minimum charge for any ad., 25 cents. 

(7) The right is reserved to reject advertising for any reason. 

(8) A checking copy will be mailed each advertiser; delivery by 
the postoffice department is not guaranteed. 

(9) Mechanics.— Six columns 24% inches (13 picas) wide; 20 
inches long. Page is 13542 inches (8014 picas) wide; 20 inches long. 
Can not use mats or unmounted stereotypes and electrotypes. Must 
have copy and cuts by 12 m. Wednesday. 

(10) Coverage.— Hatch and the entire upper valley of the Rio 
Grande, embracing more than 30,000 acres of rich river silt irrigated 
from the Elephant Butte project. 

This rate was criticized by eminent cost experts on the 
ground that “it is not customary,” “it is too complicated ” 
and “ the agencies will not stand for it.” I have used it for the 
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past seven months, and the results have been very encouraging. 
The advertisers recognize the justice of it and seem to have no 
difficulty in understanding it. They are willing to pay the 
increase in price when the circulation increases. I have never 
been criticized by the agencies, but they persistently send their 
contracts based on the flat rate. I believe the basic principle is 
right, and I intend to continue working it and watching that 
any faults may be discovered and corrected. I am paid accord- 
ing to the work required of me, and the advertiser is charged 
for the service rendered. It is an easy matter for any publisher 
who uses the Practical Cost System to keep a record and 
obtain the information from his own shop. 


AEN R— 
“Ghe Dignity of Labor —CGhe Printer 


By C. H. Lea 


To write on the dignity of the printer’s craft is almost 
unnecessary, for every one realizes that the introduction of 
printing to Europe about 1452 was the most important me- 
chanical revolution in human history. 

This is not the place to deal with the history or the benefit 
of printing; here the man is more important than the thing. 

Charles Reade in his “ Cloister and the Hearth ” has given 
a graphic picture of the suspicion and hatred with which the 
early printers were regarded by the scholars and copyists who 
worked laboriously with their quills, and it has been suggested 
that the famous “ Doctor Faustus,” who made his deal with 
the devil, owes his origin to the superstitions which sprang up 
around an early printer. 

This suspicion which looked upon printers as uncanny, 
persisted for a long time, and was responsible for the term 
“ printer’s devil.” Although merely a printer’s errand boy or 
assistant, he was, on account of his black face, often looked 
upon as a visitor from the nether regions. 

Even in Doctor Johnson’s time there were people who 
considered that printing was a curse or a curiosity, and Evelyn 
in his diary reports a curious incident of January 24, 1684: 

The frost continuing more and more severe the Thames before 
London was still planted with booths even to a printing 
press where the people and the ladies took a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and year set down when printed on 
the Thames: this humour took so universally that it was estimated 
the printer gained £5 a day for printing a line only at sixpence a 
name. 

There are great names connected with printing, for many 
famous men from Caxton to G. H. Roberts, M.P., have been 
engaged in the craft. 

Walt Whitman, who was himself a compositor, wrote of: 
The jour printer with grey head and gaunt jaws works at his case, 
He turns his quid of tobacco while his eyes blur with the man- 

uscript,’ 
and Bret Harte, who had been a printer, wrote a story of Wan 
Lee, the pagan, the mischievous but lovable “ printer’s devil.” 
“ Mark Twain ” was a printer, and so were William D. Howells 
and William Morris. 

William Morris, in fact, with his Kelmscott Press did much 
to restore the trade of the printer to an art, and in attempting 
to reproduce the glories of the early printers he came very 
near to recapturing the dignity of printing as it is represented 
by the still existing Plantin Press at Antwerp which was 
founded in 1576. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHIC EXCELLENCE 
OF HOWARD N. KING 


SHOWN BY SPECIMENS 
OF HIS WORK 
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E ARE, indeed, gratified to know that quite a number 

of typographers of prominence in the United States 

are willing to give THE INLAND PRINTER credit for a 

big part of their success as accomplished craftsmen. 

“I have read THE INLAND PRINTER for a long time 
and to this one fact I attribute much of my success. The pride of craft 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is teaching and the wonderful instruction it 
gives in correct composition have been valuable helps in my work.” This 
is the way it comes back to us practically every week, when some typog- 
rapher gets out of the rut and begins to make a name for himself. 
So also with Howard N. King. In a letter accompanying his portfolio 
of specimens he says: “I"have been a constant reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and honestly believe it created in me a desire to do worth- 
while printing.” Nothing pleases a magazine editor more than letters 
of this kind—letters telling how the magazine has helped the writer in 
his struggles toward the top of his trade or profession. J Mr. King is 
typographer with the Maple Press, York, Pennsylvania. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, the York Advertising Club 
and the York Club of Printing House Craftsmen. He began his ap- 
prenticeship in the trade when he was sixteen years old, because something 
interfered so he could not finish the high school term he already had be- 

gun. Two years later he took the I. T. U. course. When he was 
twenty-one he was foreman of a shop in Washington, 
Pennsylvania, which seems to indicate that 
his development was quite rapid. 
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TheStov comes to Himcricn 





|: THE early 18th century there came 
to America large numbers of Germans; 
[es a desolation of Thirty Years War 
and the activities of Louis XIVof France in 
the Palatinate, to a land of Promise. These 
hopeful emigrants brought with them into 
thevalleysofPennsylvania,the first cast-iron 
house warming stoves seen in the Colonies. 


This stove—used in Germany since 1 s00— 
was made of five cast-iron plates clamped 
together to form a box,which rested on legs 
of iron, stone or earthenware.The open side 
was placed against the wall (See diagram) 
through which an opening had been cut (b) 
communicating with the fire-place in the 
adjoining kitchen (c). This opening acted as 
the fuel door and smoke vent. Thus room 
“a’’ was heated. The front and side plates of 
dion stoves were decorated in a low relief; 
scenes and texts taken from Luther’s Bible 
predominating. 


The first five-plate stoves made in America 
were cast about 1720. About the year 1750 
an example of the six-plate or “Holland” 
stove was introduced. This stove, common 


in Holland and Scandinavia, wasa complete 
iron box, having a fuel door in the front and 
an opening for the smoke pipe at the top. 
By 1768 the six-plate stove had superceded 
the older type. 


It is interesting to note that Christopher 
Sauer, Sr., the printer, sold five-plate stoves 
—and at one time it was believed that he 
was the inventor of them. This is not so, but 
he may have improved the construction of 
these old five-plate affairs. Certain it was, 
that his stoveswere popular for it is recorded 
that every house in Germantown washeated 
by Mr.Sauer’s stove. 


These Pennsylvania “Dutch” had the best 
and the most economically heated homes in 
America, and their stoves were the admira- 
tion of the colonists of English descent. 
Benjamin Franklin, who saw the need and 
value of these heaters, brought out the New 
Pennsylvania Fireplace in the year 1742— 
which, with the generally increasing use of 
coal for fuel, sounded the knell of the older 
wood burners. By the middle of the 19th 
century they had disappeared. 


Designed by Joseph Sandford; composition by Howard N. King. The original, used as a magazine insert, 
was printed in black only. 





ITIS WITH PLEASURE THAT WE ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENT OF MR.T.A.PINKERTON, 
AS DISTRICT SALES MANAGER FOR NORTH 
TEXAS WITH HEADQUARTERS AT DALLAS, 
AND MR. V.D.PAYTON.AS DISTRICT SALES 
MANAGER FOR SOUTH TEXAS, WITH HEAD: 
QUARTERS AT HOUSTON. MR. L. R. EVANS, 
FORMER DISTRICT SALES MANAGER AT 
DALLAS IS NO LONGER CONNECTED WITH 
THIS ORGANIZATION AND MR. H. H. GRAF, 
FORMERLY DfSTRICT SALES MANAGER AT 
HOUSTON IS NOW REGIONAL BRANCH 
SUPERVISOR WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 
HOUSTON. BOTH MR. PINKERTON AND MR. 
PAYTON HAVE HAD A WIDE SALES EXPER: 
IENCE IN THE AUTOMOTIVE FIELD AND 
ARE UNUSUALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO OFFER 
YOU HELPFUL COOPERATION IN A SALES 
AND SERVICE WAY. 


MARTIN:PARRY CORPORATION 


TORE, Pa. 

APRs 10, 1926 

Datsas Brancn Assemory Piast Houston Baancn Assespiy Prant 
300 COMMERCE STREET MILBY AND MCKINNEY STACETS 
Phone: U-$337 Phone: Preston 6392 


[M\arre PRESS COMPANY 


-_, a 
Printers && Electrotypers 
212 go 218 EAST YORK STREET 
YORK PENNSYLVANIA U, S. A. 


Letterhead printed in dark green and purple on a spring green laid stock. 





























A 
Cooperative Advertising Plan 
that will help wide-awake Dealers 
turn Piano Prospects into 
Sales # and Make a 
Greater Profit 
Each Year 


























Title page of a sixteen-page folder, printed in red and black on cream Regal antique stock. 











ee ee Vij Now r+ an assembly plant of the 
| world’s largest builder of 
Commercial Bodies in OMAHA 


line with its general plan of on-the-spot 
service to Dealers and Users, Martin-Parry 
Corporation has recently put a full- fledged 
Branch Assembly Plant into operation in. 
Omaha at Seventeenth and Izard Streets— 
_just off ““Automobile Row.’’ A complete line of 
the New Martin-Parry Commercial Bodies are 
carried in stock at all times for immediate 
mounting or shipment. We will be pleased to 
have'you inspect this new Branch at any time. 


MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 
SEVENTEENTH AND IZARD STREETS 
OMAHA s <s + + * NEBRASKA 




















Blotter printed in green and black. 
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eAn-Announcement to 
Dealers 


IN THE 
CHARLOTTE 
ZONE 





























The title page of a four-page announcement, printed in black and dark green on white deckle-edged stock. 











WILLIAM H.FIELD Co. 
MACHINERY MERCHANTS 


323~9 DORCHESTER AVENUE 
BOSTON 




















The title page of a loose-leaf catalogue, printed in black and red-purple on a grayish-brown cover stock. 



































part of a Martin-Parry body, 
except glass or hardware, if 














jh 8 Ake pleased to announce 


the opening of our new Branch Assembling Plant No.54 
at 3-5 East Reno Avenue, in Oklahoma City, on June 15th. 
A complete stock of the entire line of new Commercial 
Bodies by Martin-Parry, with their many refinements 
and improvements will be maintained at all times for im- 
mediate mounting and shipment. 

Both Mr.V.D. Payton, formerly District Sales Manager 
of the South Texas Territory, who will be in charge of 
sales at the new Branch, and Mr. W C. Farmer, Branch 
Supervisor, are fully prepared to give Oklahoma Dealers 
the utmost in service and cooperation. 

We want you to use the facilities of this new up-to-date 
Branch to whatever extent our service warrants. 

Ma. Payton and Mr. Farmer will be glad to have you in- 
spect the new Branch anytime. 

If you should ever want information or help in any way, 
do not hesitate to call Maple 1104. 


Martmv-Parry Corporation 
Yonx, Pa. R. P. HENDERSON 
June 10, 1926 General Sales Manager 


P.S. Keep in mind the fact that your Commercial Body require 
ments, no matter how urgent, can be filled in a few hours time at 
3-9 East Reno Sraser Oxtanoma Crry Phone: Maple 1104 
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Martin-Parry 
designed exclusively for the 
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Cover design of a loose-leaf catalogue, printed in black and olive green on fawn-colored stock. 
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By J. L. Frazier 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the pl 





being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


On Jnvitations, Contour, and Gatch Lines 


Formal invitations to banquets, etc., demand a plain, digni- 
fied treatment and involve certain restrictions which prohibit 
typographers from expressing their talent and individuality in 
characterful, distinctive arrangement. Decorative utilities such 
as may supplement the type in a cover, title page or business 
card to fine effect, are not proper on work of this kind. 

The formal invitation continues much as it has been for 
years, though the old restrictions under which only Old English 
or script types were considered the proper thing are in many 


Bou are cordially invited by 


The Club of Printing House Craftsmen of Neto York 


toattend 


The Fourth Amual Dirmer-Bance 


to be held at the Hotel Astor 
on Saturday Eoening, February 20%, 1926 


Binuer at 6.30 sharp 
Brees informal 


Tickets $6.50 


instances being disregarded — often to good effect. Such forms, 
composed in capitals of some of our chaste old style light-face 
romans, provide variety and interest, which make them refresh- 
ing. Invitations set in light-face roman caps. are more attrac- 
tive, of course, than those set in the script and Old English 
fonts because the type itself is more pleasing. They are also 
more legible, and while that, perhaps, is not as essential on 
invitations as in advertising, it must be considered meritorious 
wherever found. However, the one big reason favoring the use 
of roman caps.— one that it seems convention should have 
established at the start—is appropriateness. The light-face 
roman capital is the most dignified form of letter. 

The main reason script and Old English have been so widely 
and persistently used on invitations of a formal character is 
that those forms are usually engraved, particularly those for 
weddings, and when letterpress printers have been called upon 
to do that kind of work they have sought to imitate the work 
of the engraver. The script and Old English forms have always 
been favored by engravers, who shy at engraving roman. A 
wedding invitation would look odd, of course, if executed in 


2-5 


anything but those styles — and we do not seek to change the 
vogue, or feel that we could. But if roman caps. had been 
chosen at the start, the other styles would look odd because of 
habit and convention. 

We're glad that on invitations for dances, banquets, and 
other meetings the old regulations with respect to type styles 
do not obtain, even though, in keeping with the character of 
such affairs, novel and distinctive arrangements are not 
favored, doubtless to good purpose. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO ATTEND 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL DINNER-DANCE 
of the 
CLUB of PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN of NEW YORK 
to be held at 


THE HOTEL ASTOR 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20th, 1926 


Dinner at 6:30 sharp TICKETS $6.50 


Fic. 2 


However, there is a greater opportunity for pleasing effects 
in work of this nature than one at first thinks. A pleasing pic- 
ture may be wrought with roman caps. if the assembly is good, 
that is, if the grouping of words in lines is right — the spacing 
between lines so as to group related lines together and set less 
related lines apart. The objective is proper emphasis and clar- 
ity, and then the thing that makes or breaks an item of this 
kind, namely, contour— the form of the lines together, as 
marked by their outside limits. 

These thoughts were suggested by the accompanying speci- 
mens executed by apprentices for entry in a contest conducted 
by the New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Fig. 1, by John French, in Old English is, so far as conven- 
tion is concerned, more formal than Fig. 2 in roman caps. But 
it is not so formal with respect to letter construction, so, not 
so formal in fact. We have in mind particularly the matter of 
contour or form — that is, outline. On work of this nature and 
wherever the same conditions prevail — i. e., where there is a 
group of lines of uneven length — it is a good plan to avoid 
having two lines adjacent or close that are of practically the 
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same length. When that condition prevails, an effect of stiffness 
is inevitable. What can not be perfectly stiff —i. e., squared 
— should be of graceful form, that is, have a pleasing “ sweep.” 
If in that sweep it describes a form that is fairly definite, like 
a diamond or a vase, a note of interest is added — but that is 
not often possible, if desirable. The main thing is that it should 
not be awkward, but have grace. One of the essentials to that 
desirable condition is that the greatest width shall be near the 
top, but not at the top. Another attendant essential is that the 
upper half should be wider in general than the lower, thus 
adhering to what is perhaps the most pleasing form in type 
arrangement, the pyramid. Nothing is more unsightly than a 
group of type which increases in width from top to bottom. 
Remember that. 

Form only considered, Fig. 1 is superior to Fig. 2, for while 
the longest line in Fig. 1 is the final one the fact that there is 
considerable space above this line makes it seem a thing apart 
and the main group above an entity. As an entity the group has 
a fine contour. This invitation would be much better, though, 
if one of the conditions mentioned above were put into effect 
by placing the emblem in the upper left-hand corner and rais- 
ing the main type group, or if, with the group raised, the 
emblem were just below the date line. 

The form or outline of Fig. 2 is less pleasing. Even though 
the final line is not so long as the one above, it is so nearly the 
same length as to give an effect of widening to the bottom and, 
in addition, is close to the same length, giving the effect of 
stiffness that results when in a group of lines of irregular length 
there are several of approximately the same length. That this 
final line is closer to the matter above than in Fig. 1 makes it 
essentially a part of the whole and not so much a thing apart. 

With the final line in Fig. 2 a little farther from the lines 
above, the same changes suggested on Fig. 1 could be applied 
to equal advantage. But an additional point against Fig. 2 is 
the too nearly equal length of the main display lines, consid- 
ering, of course, the other lines — because in some cases the 
difference would not give a bad effect. 

This brings up another point of weakness in Fig. 2, namely, 
the use of lower-case italics for both the words “ of” in the 
second display line. With these words in caps. of roman, like 
the others in the line, it would be lengthened and improved by 
the elimination of the “ spots ” the italics create in the line. 

All of which brings us to our final point, regarding a feature 
of typography that is often detrimental, “catch lines,” i. e., 
connecting words essential to grammatical construction but 
unimportant to sense and set customarily in much smaller type 
than the important words. Where they can not be avoided it 
would be better for the sake of appearance to set them nearer 
the size of the important words or to work them in with the 
other words in lines where they fit best, in that case, of course, 
in the same sizes of type. These lines of italic in Fig. 2 are 
more conspicuous than they should be because they are so 
decidedly smaller. A small, short line among wide, big ones has 
more display effect than one thinks; contrast is the thing that 
creates emphasis. The effect of Fig. 1 in that respect is better, 
because while the catch lines therein are smaller than the other 
lines there is not the additional distinction of the change in 
style of letter. 

We have seen hundreds of fine, formal invitations set wholly, 
or almost wholly — with, say, only the “what” line larger 
—jin roman caps. Indeed, on something one doesn’t have to 
be intrigued into reading, display is of little or no consequence, 
and as it is desirable to keep formal things looking formal, why 
is it necessary to use display at all? There is no display in wed- 
ding invitations, so why should there be the wide changes in 
size and sometimes siyle in invitations to banquets and the like? 

Display adds force and emphasis, but it does not contribute 
anything of beauty or formality — and it detracts from dignity, 
a twin virtue of formality. 
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“Che Printer Is Always to Blame 


By Epson S. DuNnBAR 


It may be sad, but still ’tis true, 
There’s one thing all we humans do, 
And that is, blame the printer. 
He does his best, without our help, 
For all we do is stand and yelp, 
Then cuss, and blame the printer. 


We write our manuscript by pen. 
To read it is beyond our ken, 
Yet we expect the printer 
To work it out and get it right. 
We think not of his time or sight; 
If wrong — we blame the printer. 


We hold our stuff until the last, 
Then try to rush it through so fast 
The printer gets snowed under. 
But still we camp upon his trail, 
And prod him on with woeful tale, 
Or rant and roar like thunder. 


He shoots it through, the proof we get — 
But find the job is not right yet. 
We chop that proof to splinters. 
It takes two days before he knows 
Just what each hieroglyphic shows — 
A dud lot: are those printers. 


The job’s delivered. Some relief 

To know we're through with rush anc grief, 
We ought to thank the printer. 

But, no! The poor man’s luck is out — 

He overcharged us without doubt. 
Once more we cuss the printer. 


New Virtues for Old Employers 


By C. M. LirTELJoHN 


A set of new regulations to create better business through 
the development of better men has just been drawn up by a 
former head of the School of Journalism of the University of 
Washington, M. Lyle Spencer. In addressing a number of 
business men in Seattle recently Dean Spencer outlined ten 
golden rules for employers and executives to follow, as the 
result of his study and observation of present-day methods in 
the business world. 

In the creation and merchandising of printing, these spe- 
cial injunctions, issued on the employers’ day of the Young 
Men’s Business Club of Seattle, may be followed, as in other 
lines of business, with profitable results: 

(1) Don’t ask your men to do what you yourself wouldn't do. 

(2) It is as necessary for the employer to sell himself to the 
employee as it is for the employee to sell himself to the employer. 

(3) Praise may be more precious than holidays or pay checks. 

(4) The man who makes more money for you is worth more 
money. 

(5) Criticism of an employee in the presence of another 
employee is criticism wasted. 

(6) Criticism of an employee for one’s own mistakes is a step 
toward bankruptcy. 

(7) The eyes of the employee are on you after the doors of the 
business are locked for the night. 

(8) He who would direct must first possess the milk of human 
kindness. 

(9) The employer who permits and rewards initiative will never 
go bankrupt. 

(10) Disloyalty is the unforgivable sin in an employee. When 
your employees confide in you, they are your friends; when they are 
your friends, you win. 
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By RoBert E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘“‘ Effective House-Organs,” ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising’ and ‘‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product and in planning 
direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. 


Direct Advertising Which Gets and Keeps Gorrect Lists 


Though this is the eleventh in a series of twelve special 
articles on direct advertising, its planning and production, 
considered from its functional angles as well, it is first in 
importance, for without “lists” direct advertising can not 
exist. Homer J. Buckley, standing in the forefront as one of the 
producers of direct advertising, in the June issue of Jdeas, 
under the heading “ Good Mailing Lists,” says: 

Get a good list of possible buyers — the people you can expect 
business from, if they are convinced — the men you want to inter- 
est in your proposition. 

Educate them to your product —play up your vital selling 
arguments, time after time, six times in succession — twelve times, 
perhaps — only use judgment. 

Cover your field with a series of letters or mailing folders — 
have them meaty with selling arguments that read like live-wire 
talks — that put your proposition on paper. 

Send out to your list letters or mailing folders based on a sound, 
sane selling foundation. Let each exploit some appealing feature of 
your proposition — concentrate on some specific point of contact 
— wedge that point intc the brain of the man you want to reach. 

If it’s a folder, illustrate the chosen point of contact on the 
cover — grip the man’s interest and suggest that there are profits 
on the inside. 

On the inside focus the reader’s eye on the concentrated strength 
of your proposition — do it by the layout — back it by selling talk 
—lean as to words, but fat as to thought. 

Climax your selling appeal in a return post card that will come 
back and bring its silent proof of the efficiency of strong and proper 
direct advertising. 

Many concerns are awake to these opportunities and are main- 
taining a strong follow-up sales campaign — with splendid results. 

Other concerns seem indifferent — perhaps having at one time 
or another attempted it along wrong lines, or with inferior lists, 
and have become sour on the proposition. 

Usually all that these people need is to be set right and they 
become enthusiasts. 

The first and most important requisite for selling direct by mail 
is a good mailing list. 

- In this article you not only have the importance of mailing 
lists emphasized, but you have an analysis of the state of mind 
of many of your present prospects and today’s customers. 
Suppose it is hardware you would sell, and suppose it is 
some new device which would require servicing by the retailer 
after the sale, or at least at the time of installation. Easy 
enough to secure a list of all the hardware dealers in the coun- 
try; but to pick out those who would be in position to handle 
your new iceless icebox, or whatever it is, is another story. 
Or you would sell a refrigerating system to food dispensers, 
hotels, restaurants or clubs. You decide to concentrate on clubs. 


You buy a list of clubs, only to find that you have golf clubs, 
shooting clubs and a whole host of other clubs which may not 
serve food or drink and not be the slightest bit interested in 
the refrigerating system you wish to direct-advertise. 

You have a notion item to dispose of; it goes to stores 
listed as notion stores, of course, but having decided it should 
have 25,000 “ run ” in order to get the cost per unit down, you 
add to the notion stores sufficient general stores to make up the 
larger number. What is the result? A reduction in interest, a 
decrease in returns and results. 

The wider the dissemination of news about products as well 
as happenings, the more diffuse becomes interest as a whole 
and the less chance for broadcast mailings to be effective. This 
proves the increasing importance of the mailing list. 

Take a recent experience. A maker of an office appliance 
familiar to every reader of THE INLAND PRINTER decided to 
go after the business of laundries. The advertising manager 
bought a mailing list of laundries and prepared material based 
on some 5,000 names. The sales manager — the man who had 
discovered the laundries as prospects for this office appliance 
in the first place — was surprised. “There are not over 200 
laundries in the country who are real prospects for our device,” 
he said. 

Following a couple of weeks of intensive study of the names 
secured, the list of some 5,000 was reduced to 800-odd names. 
A waste of more than 4,000 names was eliminated. 

Not long ago a personal friend of the writer went into 
business for himself and inquired: “ Where can I get the best 
possible list of prospects for our services?” To this went the 
reply: “ Make it yourself.” In fact, the sooner the general 
public as users of direct advertising realize that in the final 
analysis all real productive lists must be made by the advertiser, 
the better it will be for direct advertising as a whole. That does 
not mean, however, that you can turn it over to a temporary 
typist called in for the purpose. One New York city manufac- 
turer not long ago took this advice to build his own list and 
did just that. In the end it was found that the green hand had 
addressed thousands of envelopes in error and the resulting 
mailing was almost a total failure. 

Even on the matter of ratings there is some disagreement 
among the makers of lists. For instance, if you order all the 
hardware stores rated $5,000 and under from one of them you 
will get those carrying Dun or Bradstreet rating of $5,000 and 
up as well as all of those below that figure. The company using 
this method has a side to its case. Who can tell just where 
that hardware store stands in the scale of “from $5,000 to 
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GREENFIELD. Mass. 





October 27, 1928. 


Dear Sirs 


‘the story of Kew England inéustry---all of it-— 
could be told the world as Charles H. Keith bas told the s' 
of part of it in bis new book, “Cutting Conteiuer Costs---with 
Safety," New Englané industries would bus. 


ia book, just from the press, is a revelation of the 
box possibilities “4 the forests of New England, proving con- 


It shows, 
grappled successfully with the puzzling 1925 problems of distribu- 
tion, revealing « road to oe that masufacturers in other 
lines may toliee | to their profi 


Bound in boards, besutifully illustrated in color, it is 
@ Gistinct contribution, along new lines, to business literature. energetic enough to a 
rewedy ere shown, 


We have bought copies for limited distribution to in- 





Thr New ENGLAND Box oi ‘OMPARY 





On the other side of this sheet is @ picture 
in which you will be interested. 


It is concrete proof of the wag successful 
wanufecturers have converted packing bozes from 
expense into investment, 


clusively that the box timber resources of our section, far from This cut is but a single illustration from then in their’ oun uni eh 
being exhausted, will be available for New England eanufacturers Charles H. Keith’s new book: “Cutting Container rch e 
for all time to come. Costs--Mith Safety,* @ oasterly treatment of a 
subject possibly mere vital in your business Chaiies ®, Reith’ nev hock, “Cettio 
. ¢ Container 
ton, Rev cup ine of Sev Suglant tatustey tne was oe Ses Costs---with Safety, doale interestingly and instructively 


boob is not for general distribution. 
It is too costly for that 


% when the condition and 
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ROMS. 
PAIL®- BUCKETR- BATTERY NOXES: 
PLYWOOD BOK SHOOK 





GREENFIELD, Mass. 





December 7, 1925. 


see the recent passes of @ representative 
ef the saree of Commerce, as follow 


“One trouble with New England 
business today is that people 
there don't realize the great 
accents still open to 


with the matter of those resources. It's a wine of infor- 
aah ued 2h ation, too, Om hat to make packaging help pay dividends. 

Any officer of your company who will request « 
copy of this book on the enclosed card mny have one with our 
compliments. It's a real addition to a business library---a 
book, not @ circular---and too expensive to be mailed to Tom, 
Dick and Harry, 











terested executives who want basic facts bearing om their own If you are of that type, just sigu and oil 
business. You way have one, with our compliments, for any officer the enclosed card. 
of your compar eT read it. It is too expensive @ publi Sincerely yours, 
cation for broadcast mailing. ‘THE NEN ENGLAND BOX COMPANY. sit Seay Selec ‘ene commen 
Sincerely yours, LyDski By 
ee eee wf Vice-President, 
4 





CUTTING CONTAINER COSTS Prease send free a copy of Charles H. Keith's new book 
—WITH SAFETY Cutting Comainer Costs —With Safety 


A new book of interest to New England Manufacturers] “@™-— 


























Position. 
GA copy of this work, by Charles H. Keith, by appoint- Si cai 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture a member of the Sesiics Dialer 
Northeastern Forestry Research Council, will be sent free pate 


to any responsible executive of any New Englend busi- 
nese institution, on request. 


























Mr. Dickinson: 


r ‘The first edition of Mr. Keith's book If any copies of Keith's "Cutting Container 

Cutting Container Costs---with Safety,” is Costs---with Safety,” are still on hand when this 

nearly exhausted. reaches you, please send one, with your complisents, 
to 


If your request for a copy feaches us in 
time, we'll be glad to send you, a obliga- Name. 
tion, one of the few copies remaininy 








Position, 





Sincerely yours, 
Fire, 





LaFell Dickinson, V. P., 
Jan. 77-2626 The New England Box Co. St. & No. 





Post office, 

















MAIL THE ATTACHED REPLY CARD FOR YOUR COPY ] 








Fic. 1.—The five pieces used in an effective campaign for the New England Box Company. Their function was to “beat the bushes,” as those familiar with 
big-game hunting would say, and thus drive out in the open the game which is to be bagged later by still another campaign of direct advertising. 


$10,000 ”? Since the customer wants all stores rated $5,000 
and under, why are we not justified in including those on the 
border line? 

When you next bear in mind the fact that drug stores 
today sell almost everything but medicines, and that depart- 
ment stores handle drugs; when you find radio supplies on sale 
in hardware stores, electrical shops, department stores, chain 
stores, etc., you see just how much moré complicated the entire 
merchandising structure has become and the growing impor- 
tance of lists. 

Nowadays, direct advertising is more and more being used 
for the purpose of getting lists and keeping them correct — 
entirely aside from its usual functions described in the preced- 
ing six issues of this publication. 

Through the courtesy and codperation of Harry B. Kirt- 
land, until recently associated with the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, but now in business for himself, we are 
able to give at this point an excellent example of this use of 
direct advertising. 

Here there was available a list of 7,973 manufacturers in 
New England. The product to be sold, eventually, was good 
wooden boxes. But which of the firms addressed were the best 
prospects? How to get a concentrated list of manufacturers 
who were possible prospects for wooden boxes? 

Entirely aside from the rest of the campaign a separate 
drive was made on these 7,973 names with the five pieces illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 hereof. The first list-making piece was a proc- 
essed letter on regular 814 by 11 letterhead and the appeal 
was the offer of a book “bound in boards, beautifully illus- 
trated in color,” which was “ for limited distribution to inter- 
ested executives who want basic facts bearing on their own 
business. You may have one, with our compliments, for any 
officer of your company who will read it. It is too expensive a 
publication for broadcast mailing.” 

List-making mailing No. 2 was a double-reply government 
postal card, while No. 3 was another processed letter. Enclosed 
with each letter-mailing was a return card, on the reverse side 


of which was typed before mailing the name of the executive 
(president as a rule) addressed. Thus in returning the inquiry, 
if the filled-in side did not agree with the reverse, some 
check-up could be made as to the importance of the executive 
asking for the free book. 

List-making unit No. 4 was a six-page letterhead on the 
inside pages of which was reproduced in full color one of the 
plates from the free booklet and on page 1 of which was a 
processed letter. Tipped in just under page 1 of the letter was a 
stamped return card. 

The fifth mailing was a simple multigraphed double gov- 
ernment return card — suggesting only a few were mailed and 
as a special favor. 

Twenty-four hundred and ninety-nine of these presidents 
inquired, the operation giving the advertiser, the New England 
Box Company, a concentrated list of 31.3 per cent of the orig- 
inal list of manufacturers. It is beside the question we study 
this month to analyze this particular campaign very far because 
it would take up our whole space to do it and we merely want 
to register here the efficacy of using direct advertising to get 
and keep correct mailing lists. If any reader is inclined to sniff 
and say, “ But what good is an inquiry?” let us briefly say 
that between the start of the second direct-mail campaign in 
November, 1925, to 2,499 names, and March 25, 1926, 456 of 
the inquirers had become customers. On that date the follow-up 
campaign was in the fourth month as to 1,577 inquirers, in the 
third as to 617, in the second as to 202 and in the first as to 103. 

In the publication field at the moment a new policy is being 
tried out which has also been tried in a modest way in certain 
direct advertising campaigns, but which the writer feels is 
bound to be utilized for the purpose of getting and maintaining 
good lists before long. 

We refer to the method used by Nelson, Doubleday, Incor- 
porated. For twenty-five cents is sold a nice little bound book 
about Kipling, for instance, to build up a list of names to cir- 
cularize on an edition of the famous author’s works. This 
strategy has been utilized by the firm for several authors and 
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apparently is working out. The cost of the original inquiry is 
reduced somewhat by the price put on the so-called free book, 
and there is sufficient value in the book to make one feel that 
full value is received for the money expended. 

Ben C. Pittsford Company has put a price of $2.50 on 
the new “ Pittsford Manual for Advertisers,” and Buckley, 
Dement & Co. have sold some of their ‘“ Data Books ” for $1. 
But the practice has not become general, though in the early 
days of the mail-order houses, as old-timers will recall, Sears 
charged $1 for his catalogue. 

Not every concern that pays for the free book will be a real 
prospect, of course. Doubleday would find one man’s name on 
half a dozen lists merely because that man wanted to check 
Doubleday’s strategy and not because he was interested in 
Kipling, the nature library or what not. This “waste” will 
always be with us as long as no machines are invented to read 
the innermost thoughts of those who inquire. 

Of course, when you sell a book (or any other thing such 
as the household reminder of Canada Dry Ginger Ale now 
given away) you must make it more serviceable and less a 
selling piece than if you give it away; that is axiomatic. But 
we venture the prediction that the day is not far distant when 
some keen user of the mails, desiring to get and maintain a 
good list, will use the strategy of selling something for less than 
its apparent value for the purpose of picking the “ sheep from 
the goats,” if not going so far as to separate the rams from 
the ewes, the shorthorns from the longhorns, and other classi- 
fications. 

In other words, the day is here when it will not pay any 
advertiser to continue bombarding broadcast a mixed list of 
prospects. Mail-order houses in the early days made good by 
sending every one a catalogue and trusting to the law of aver- 
ages to help them out. It did— for quite a time; but as for- 
tunes were made in the mail-order business, competition grew 
and became keener and those switching from Sears policy of 
charging $1 for the catalogue went to the other extreme of 
sending it to any one. Later analyses show they have had to 
change their policy again. Today they keep a list of their cus- 
tomers and next year’s catalogue is sent without request only 
to those who have ordered in excess of a predetermined sum 
of goods during the year. 

They also keep a list of those who inquire for a catalogue 
but do not buy. After a few experiences of this nature the next 
inquiry for a catalogue is disregarded, when it comes from that 
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non-buying source — a peculiar but definite use of direct adver- 
tising in the building and maintenance of a mailing list, you 
will note. 

Your customers are your best prospects — always in all 
businesses — if your business is operating on a sound basis. 
Yet the ebb and flow of the tides of personal and corporate 
success change today’s customer into tomorrow’s poor prospect, 
and vice versa. Classification of a list into those who have wide 
show windows and those having narrow ones, or into black 
and white races, or any other of a number of classifications 
is good enough so far as it goes. Tomorrow’s direct-mail plan- 
ners will go further and use direct advertising to pick out those 
who are real (potential) prospects at this particular moment, 
and then use better material on the smaller list. Not to do this 
is to go down to defeat in the ruck of increasing competition. 

Mailing lists, then, will be used daily and studied daily, not 
spasmodically or intermittently as is too often the case now. 
Never, perhaps, will a perfect list of prospects be selected, for 
whatever the method human fallibility will overturn the best 
laid plans of mice and men today as it did in the days of 
Robert Burns. 

The question is not to how many names can we advertise 
direct, but how many names can be used for a campaign of 
direct advertising to evolve for us the nearly perfect list of 
prospects. Then the follow-up sales campaign will automat- 
ically keep that list as nearly perfect as it can be kept, all things 
considered. 

One large user of the mail-order type of direct advertising 
discards his list completely once each year and starts over 
again. Other mail-order houses taper off the sales promotion 
effort on lists about like this: Where less than the minimum set 
has come in the way of orders, an occasional mailing of a small 
flyer is sent for the next six months or a year. If the customer 
reorders, then the name is automatically put back on the active 
list; otherwise it is dropped. 

This principle is growing in use in the mail-order houses 
and must eventually find itself in operation in many other 
fields for reasons previously made clear. 

Bringing it down to the selling of printing and services of 
printers, specifically, all too many printers make up a list, or 
have one made up, and then bombard that list without revision, 
without cessation except as the postoffice department returns 
undelivered items, etc. “ Eternal vigilance is not only the price 
of success, it is the price of the good mailing list.” 


Buying Starts When Selling Begins 


When 


Many manufacturers who have used printed advertising 
to pre-sell and develop their markets, are now getting a 
generous share of the business 





Does Buying 
Start? 


Rogers & Company are putting the force of 
Direct Advertising to work for various far- 
sighted fe This advertising is 
being planned and prepared to work shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the sales force and to 
increase selling efficiency throughout the 
organization. 

One of our clients manufacturing a product 
but seven months old has oversold the cur- 
rent capacity of his plant through a cam- 
paign of but six months’ duration. 
Another manufacturer is making his printed 
advertising largely “self-supporting” through 
plans developed and put into operation by us. 
A third has had revealed to him the latent 
possibilities in advertising to his own wide- 
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spread sales outlets—educating them in the 
sales tactics necessary to secure volume 
business. While the educational work is 
going on, the market will be cultivated and 
pre-sold through printed salesmanship. 
Right now we are building the ground work 
for more intensive sales promotion for a 
washing machine manufacturer,an envelope 
maker, a manufacturer of street-lighting 
i d school, a large 





clothing manufacturer, and the country’s 
largest ting appliances. 

If you want to put the full force of intelli- 
gently planned sales promotion behind your 
product—call or write us—we may be able 
to help. 


ROGERS & COMPANY 
Producers of Planned Printing 


Printing Crafts Building - 34th Street and 8th Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Fic. 2.— One example of the use of direct advertising to get lists which in turn are to be worked on with another campaign of direct advertising. The first page and 
center spread are reproduced. It is applied to the printing industry and should be studied in connection with Fig. 1 and the accompanying article. 
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One example of methods used in this direction in the print- 
ing field will suffice. Fig. 2 shows the large broadside used by 
Rogers & Co., New York city, for the purpose of getting lists 
and keeping them alive. A return postal card is enclosed. The 
same type of appeal has been used by this house — and many 
others — for this purpose. It is but natural that a goodly per- 
centage of all people using direct advertising and printing are 
cared for at the present time by some other source of supply. 
No one who has just had an eight-course meal is interested in 
the finest type of advertising offering another eight-course meal 
even if it is given away! 

This infallible and invariable law of diminishing returns so 
regularly expounded in the study of economics applies just as 
well in the direct-advertising operation. Printers who put all 
names into a hopper and send the same type of appeal, year 
after year, are bound to find the law operating. On the other 
hand, from a strictly economy viewpoint for the first year’s 
operation this may be the better method at times, which only 
proves that circumstances alter cases. 
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In the long run, printers desirous of building up and keeping 
built up a live list of prospects and customers should adapt 
and adopt this principle; that is, go after large lists to extract 
from them the smaller number of more likely prospects, and 
once a prospect becomes a customer so handle him as to in- 
crease the business from him and lead from that customer to 
his contacts, business acquaintances and friends. 

A decade ago, yes, even five years ago, the opposite policy 
was workable; but with the increasing competition among 
printers from the so-called service angle it has become decid- 
edly difficult. 

In short, as one of the heads of the list department of the 
Larkin Company once said, there are two things essential in a 
good list: “ First, accuracy. Names and addresses must both be 
correct to insure delivery of the message. Second, fertility. It 
must cover only actual prospects; that is, people who can rea- 
sonably be expected to have a real use for your goods.” What 
more can be said? Fertility is a necessity; this analysis points 


- one route to it. 


Printers’ Rollers and “Gheir Jmportance 


HE chief was in a jovial humor and with 
good reason. “ That order came to me 
) without any effort,” he told the represen- 
tative of his roller maker, who sat beside 
him at the desk. “ Just fell into my lap. 
Didn’t even ask me to figure on it.” The 
representative offered his congratulations 
and asked, “ What do you think caused 
them to give the order to you? ” The chief leaned comfortably 
back in his chair. “I did a small job of printing for them a 
long time ago. I had forgotten about it until they gave me 
this order. That’s what did it, I guess —the way I handled 
the other job for them.” 

“That shows how much he appreciated the kind of rollers 
you used on his last job,” the representative remarked quietly 
and good-naturedly. 

The chief looked his astonishment. “ You know that rollers 
had nothing at all to do with it. Say — for all those fellows 
know printers’ rollers may be something used to start the 
presses going, or what’s inside the motor that makes the noise. 
People who buy printing know nothing about printers’ rollers 
—and care less.” 

“Vet,” the representative suggested, “it was because you 
used good rollers that your customer remembered you with 
another order.” 

The chief felt that his own skill was being slighted and 
answered with dignity. “My customers come to me because 
they want good printing — don’t forget that.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed the representative. “ And good print- 
ers’ rollers are absolutely essential to do good printing.” 

“ Sure,” the chief agreed readily, “ but people who want 
printing think of ink, paper and the work necessary to get 
printing. They don’t consider rollers.” 

“People think only of the things printers’ rollers make 
possible—the finished job,” the representative answered 
deliberately. “Therefore, your rollers are really what bring 
people to you for their printing.” 

“ Just the same,” persisted the chief, “ business comes to 
me because I have a reputation for doing good work, and 
that’s what my customers consider.” 

The representative leaned forward in his chair and spoke 
earnestly. “ Your customers consider the very same things 
you yourself consider important enough to cause you to buy 





anything. We don’t buy coal; we buy heat. We don’t buy a 
paper; we buy news. When a kid buys circus tickets — it isn’t 
the tickets he cares about — it’s the thrills he can get with 
them. So with your own customers — it isn’t because of the ink 
you use or the paper, or the labor that goes into any job of 
printing; it’s the finished product — the results your rollers 
make possible — that people want. Using the right rollers to 
insure these results is just about the most effective method you 
can use to get new business and to hold old patrons.” 

The chief stirred uneasily in his chair. “ Sounds like a 
fairy story to me. I’m paying good money to get good press- 
work because I know I will get satisfactory results by having 
a good pressman who understands his job thoroughly do the 
work. Do you think I’d go to the expense of keeping a good 
compositor on the pay roll if any kind of a ‘tramp’ would 
do as well? If good rollers were all I needed to do good work, 
I'd let the ‘devil’ slap the type together and do the press- 
work. He could do it, after a fashion. You know as well as I 
do that if I tried to save money in that way there isn’t a 
printers’ roller on earth that could make it look like anything 
but a slop job.” 

“Rollers were never intended to replace good composition 
and presswork,” the representative assured him. “ But good 
rollers will make it possible for the expert pressman and 
compositor to do their best work. There is nothing gained by 
using expert workmen to do a good job if you do not give them 
good rollers to work with. The most expert printer can not 
show what he is able to do without good rollers. The most 
modern and up-to-date equipment and the most skilful work 
depend upon printers’ rollers to do the work that only good 
rollers can do, otherwise results will not be good. A good press- 
man can do better work than an amateur, but a worn-out 
roller will make a poor job of even the expert’s best efforts in 
composition and presswork.” 

“ Well,” the chief conceded, “ there’s a good idea in what 
you have said. I can see that even if my customer doesn’t know 
what a printers’ roller is, he wants the things good rollers 
make possible.” 

“ Certainly,” the representative answered. “So it is tre- 
mendously important for you to look upon your rollers, not 
just as a part of your printing equipment but as something 
that will cause people to come to you for printing. That’s too 
important a part of your business to neglect.” 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


James S. SmitH, Asbury Park, New Jersey.— 
The handbill for Brodstein’s summer clearance sale 
composed by Albert Rosenbloom, your apprentice, 
is creditable as such, but he should be coached to 
avoid crowding and to appreciate the advantages 
of white space. Some of the items, like the second 
and third groups of text matter — which are not 
important in a display sense — could just as well 
have been set in a size smaller type and thereby 
providing space for setting the display a little apart. 
He should be taught that to have display lines of 
large size close together and set in extra condensed 
and extended types is a serious fault and that 
work in which such combinations exist can not be 
regarded as good. Have him get one of several avail- 
able good books on display typography and encour- 
age him to study them. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco.— ‘“ Crafts- 
men’s Clubs of the Pacific Coast,’’ a booklet com- 
bining the July publications of the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Portland 
Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen, is 
handsome and interesting. While typog- 
raphy and layout are different in each 
section, all are excellent. The San Fran- 
cisco section in colors in the front part 
of the volume is, of course, most im- 
pressive, but there are equally admir- 
able qualities in the others. The lines 
are too long in the forepart of the 
Seattle section, but in view of its 
attractiveness in other respects the fault 
is not serious. It is a splendid idea to 
combine these publications in one vol- 
ume, so all members may have them 
together. The impressive book thereby 
made possible is a delight to the eye 
and a feast for the mind. 

LonpoN ScHOOL OF PRINTING AND 
Krinprep Arts, London.—The prospec- 
tus for the 1926-27 session of your 
school is good, of course, but we can 
not help considering how much better 
it would be if italic capitals so frequent 
in display were not used. If the title 
were set in roman caps., and the group 
dropped to make margins around the 
top more nearly uniform, the cover 
would be excellent. If the major group 
were dropped, however, the bottom 
group should be raised. We suggest the 
possibility of making the two major 
display lines longer; this change might 
carry with it the suggested correction 
in margins, as, with the group some- 
what wider, the excess of white space 
alongside would be taken up. In fact, 
roman caps. of the same size as the 
italic would make a longer line, but 
this variation between the length of the 
lines and the width of the cut would 
improve the page. The title page in 
lower-case italic is attractive, the in- 
formal treatment giving it individual- 
ity. The contents page, in which the 
topics in the text are listed, is not 
pleasing, especially since in the font 
used, Garamond, there is about the 
maximum variation in slope among dif- 
ferent characters. In the subheads the 
word ‘ Syllabus”? is made to look like 
two words in consequence of the excep- 
tional amount of white on the right side 


the ‘‘A.”” The page effect in toto is remarkably clean 
and attractive, however. The posters are unusually 
good; in fact, we would scarcely believe all-type 
posters of such large size could be so striking, pleas- 
ing and satisfactory — but seeing is believing. 
Tue Wuaptes-Buttis Company, New Haven.— 
Of the two-color combinations on your new letter- 
head we like the blue better, not so much because 
it is blue but because the blue is stronger in tone 
than the green. But for the matter of that, this 
blue is too weak and the small ornaments are not 
clear. The heading is too ornamental by far; if all 
the short up and down rules and the ornaments in 
the horizontal panel were eliminated and the name 
and the word “ printers’’ were set naturally, that 
is, closer together between the top and bottom rules 
of this panel, the heading would be much better. 
The line should be in larger type or the panel 
shorter, for, although the type line need not be 
full length of the rules, it should not be as much 
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shorter as it would be if set in the same type. Two 
of the ornaments alongside the address lines would 
be better than three and none at all would be 
better than one or two. One who starts out with 
the idea of using ornaments makes a bad start. 
He should think first of the arrangement of the 
type, and then if ornament seems to fit in one or 
a few places, fit it in—but don’t fit the type 
into the ornamental scheme. 

Henry Emmerson, New York city.— Both the 
lodge programs you send are good. The only sug- 
gestion we feel like making regarding them is that 
the type on the purple cover of the one for the 
Masons is not attractive and that the emblem is 
too low. The inside pages of both booklets are neat 
and attractive. 

Jay D. Rupotpu, Oswego, New York.— All de- 
tails of the Vocational Teachers’ Review for the 
summer session are excellent; the effect is dignified, 
as it should be, but not severe. Interesting layout, 
tasteful decorative units— used with 
restraint — and color add much that is 
worth while. Presswork is excellent. The 
folder for the summer session is beau- 
tiful, and, more than that, the clarity 
of the type in style and size — and the 
manner of arrangement — make it ap- 
pear easy to read. The cover for The 
Vocationist for October doesn’t seem to 
have come from the same place; the 
rules alongside the word “the” and 
the outline condensed Cheltenham Bold, 
in which the name ‘“ Vocationist ” is 
set, suggest it might have come from 
some place where THE INLAND PRINTER 
isn’t known. 

BENNOUS-KLEINLE DtvisIon, Balti- 
more.— ‘‘ The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Its Foundation and Growth,” 
is an unusually fine booklet, although, 
from a purely esthetical standpoint, the 
page is too large for the size of type 
and the margins are too narrow. From 
a practical standpoint the lines are 
rather long to read with comfort. But, 
as a commercial book — where the 
ideal is not always possible or practi- 
cable — it rates high. It is only because 
you have sent us better booklets that 
we mention these facts at all. 

Manvet Essman, New York city.— 
“The Art of the Page’”’ is an interest- 
ing and attractive circular; the other 
one, “ Presenting the Dramatic in Illus- 
tration,” would be better if ‘‘ the” and 
“in”? in the heading didn’t create such 
a striking contrast with the other words. 
Even though these others have display 
merit they do not justify such great 
emphasis; besides, with so few words in 
the heading, the sense would be clearer 
and the appearance better if all were 
in one size and style of type. A roman 
initial would be better than the italic 
used; the lines of the text are too close 
as set solid, while spacing between words 
is frequently too wide; but the general 
atmosphere of the page and the har- 
mony of the type and the illustration 
are excellent. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, ENGRAVING 
Company, Baltimore.— ‘“ Pictures” is 
a beautiful booklet. The cover design, 


$12.50 a copy, the typography of which is by Bruce Rogers. 


of the “L” and on the left side of novel arrangement featuring the Civilite type face. simply the title in characterful Old 
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O simplify for you this year’s Christmastide shop- 
ping we are sending the accompanying illustrated 
booklet. As you look over it at leisure moments why 
not jot down, tentatively, opposite a list of those 
you plan to remember, specific gift suggestions. Then 
when you come to Gift Headquarters you will the 
more easily make your selections. 


Stocks are fresh. Freedom of choice is at the maxi- 
mum. Continuing the pace set in other years we can 
display before you this season an unusual array of 
jewelry, diamonds, and silverware—all up to the un- 
swervingly high J&W standard. 


Perhaps you are not ready to buy at the moment. 
Come in anyway; we are proud to show you the stock. 
Needless to say Christmas purchases made this month 
will not be billed until after the holidays. 


Johnson & Wood * Manufacturing Jewelers 


Headquatters yi tt 
Gi S 


of Enduring Worth= 





te many friends and old customers of 
Walton and ey a d will be pleased 


to learn that Mr. Herbert Graham, for- 
mer manager of that concern, is again 
able to offer to jewelry lovers of San 
Francisco the identical line of creations 
that made Walton and Company one 
of the show places of the city. 


HE same artists who created the 
istinctive and unusual pieces of the 
Walton and Company collection have 
been retained, which makes it possible 
to open The Opal Shop June 8, 1925, 
in the Howard Building. 


AREFUL and individual attention 
will be given to special order work, re- 
modeling and repairing. 


OPENING June 8, 1925. 


e Opal Shop 
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At this season, as always, personal HERBERT GRAH 
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i Room 303 Howard Building ~ Post Street at Grant Avenue 
the booklet would indicate. Then, 


too, the equivalent of many ar- 


English lettering, with some flourishes, printed in 
red and outlined in black on the light blue Sun- 
burst-type stock, is beautiful and striking. Some 
unusually fine examples of color engraving and 
printing appear on the text pages; they are of a 
nature that should be helpful and suggestive to 
readers of the booklet, 

SamuEL E. Lesser, East Orange, New Jersey.— 
We are reproducing one of the most striking, inter- 
esting and attractive items you have ever sent us, a 
stuffer or blotter form emphasizing the effectiveness 
of the “ bled” border in color, in combination with 
another border in black, and of a good decorative 
initial of relatively large size. 

Jounck, Krissee & Co., San Francisco.— As 
usual, the specimens you submit are beautiful and 
impressive. Characterful types used in a distinctive 
manner impart to your work an atmosphere of un- 
usual distinction. Four specimens are reproduced. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Portland High School, 
Portland, Maine.— Specimens submitted by you 
are above the average of school work. The title 
pages are exceptionally good in composition and dis- 
play. There is, however, a noticeable tendency to 
space too widely between words; too much space 
between words halts rather than expedites reading 
and, furthermore, it spots a page, making each 
word a unit of attention. The best spacing practice 
nowadays is to use four-em rather than the conven- 
tional three-em spaces between words. The effect is 
not only more pleasing and more readable, but it 
may mean a saving in space or an increase in the 
amount of matter that may be placed on a page. 
The orange is too light on the card, ‘‘ Educated 
People Must Labor.”” When two colors are used in 
printing a form both should seem to stand at an 
even distance from the eye. Therefore, items for 
printing in the weaker color (that is, weaker in 
the sense of value or tone — lightness or darkness) 
should be relatively heavier, the type should be 
bolder than that printed in the stronger color. In 
short, the amount of the lighter ink laid on should 
compensate for its weakness. The appearance of the 


ticles, (or similar ones), shown 
can be purchased at prices below 
those listed. 


“Study Helps” title would be better if the line 
“Deering High School,’’ across the top, were in 
roman caps.— if caps. were to be used —or if in 
italics, then in upper and lower case. A line set 
wholly in italic capitals appears incongruous on a 
squared page. The lines printed in orange in the 
text of the booklet, ‘‘ Pointers in Penmanship,” 
are all but impossible to read by electric light, 
which means they are too weak, and the hyphens 
between the words of the title on the title page are 
very bad. A shorter, or else a larger, line should 
have been used. Hyphens should never be utilized 
to lengthen lines; that is just as bad as to place a 
period in the middle of a sentence. The program, 


> Watches and Seeley, 
Precious and Semi-precions Gemr> 


Hand-Grought Selector, 


San Francisco, California 








“Stop Thief,” is well arranged and displayed, and 
the typography of the inner pages is quite satisfac- 
tory. We should like to see a more stylish face than 
Cheltenham Bold used for the display on the cover. 
Victor H. Diescuer, Brooklyn.— We don’t con- 
sider the title page of the folder, ‘“‘ Four Centuries 
of World History,’ a thing of beauty, yet, in con- 
sequence of the use of a characterful old English 
type, one we don’t recall the name of, it has an 
atmosphere in keeping with the title. It is meritori- 
ous on that account, especially since the colors 
and paper are suggestive of the same qualities. The 
inside pages suffer badly from that dread malady, 
capitalitis. Look out for it; it is serious. 


RIMBLE HATS are not con- 

tent to prove their supremacy by 

a mere comparative test but carry 

the special identity of their ability 

to give UNAPPROACHABLE SATISFACTION 


THE TRIMBLE HAT COMPANY 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





SALESROOM: 200 FIFTH AVENUE* NEW YORK 


Striking enclosure by Samuel E. Lesser, East Orange, New Jersey, emphasizing the effectiveness of a “bled” 
border and an initial of larger size than many compositors would consider proper on an item of this size. 
In view of the ‘‘ body ” given the item by the heavy, bled border the initial 
balances up with the whole in fine shape. 
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Opposite the St. Francis 


San francisco 


Announces the opening of his shop 


Carly American 


“Seri 


Gifts 


Quaint Grandfather Clocks 
Old Chairs - Cables - Colored Glass 
Pewter: Sandwich Glass 


Mirrors- Lamps 
Chests of Drawers 


© 


Two more distinctive items from Johnck, Kibbee & Co., San Francisco. The announcement at the left, set in the old-time Satanick face, has just the right atmos- 
phere, and in deep brown and red on buff antique stock makes a striking, as well as pleasing, effect. Note the contour of the design, also how the word “ Morris ” 
and the type face similar to the modified Gothic the great publicist used makes you think of him. The item at the right is a booklet cover. 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CoMpPANy, Martin, Tennes- 
see.—The most serious fault with your work is poor 
type; you do not have good fonts, Cheltenham 
Wide being your only light-face roman, except, of 
course, the modern face in which the machine 
matter is set. The bold faces which predominate in 
your work cheapen it; this effect is heightened by 
the fact that your display is usually too large and 
that there is too much of it. That statement doesn’t 
apply to the ‘“‘ fire sale’ posters, which, of course, 
wouldn’t be true to form unless every other line 
were in large bold display, but even these would 
be more effective, as well as more attractive, if a 
smaller proportion were printed in red and if 
fewer heavy rules were used. It was a most serious 
mistake to print the halftones of the July 3 cele- 
bration poster in the light red, not only from the 
standpoint that there is too much of the warm color 
but because in red the details of the illustrations 


are not distinct. Mixing faces and especially unre- 
lated faces like Copperplate Gothic and Cooper 
Black is another thing you should avoid. In 
arrangement and display the letterhead for the 
Martin Chamber of Commerce is the best item in 
the package; because it is arranged in good taste 
the extra bold Cooper face doesn’t show to bad 
advantage. One can not object to a heavy face 
of good design being used on a letterhead when, 
as in this case, there are no considerations of 
appropriateness to the contrary. It is then a matter 
of taste and desired effect. The cover of ‘ Smiles 
and Tears,” the three lines of which are respec- 
tively in condensed, extended and regular shape 
Cheltenham Bold, is cheap looking. A page of this 
size with so little copy should have had a border 
and should by all means have been set in the same 
face, not just the same family, of type. Chelten- 
ham Bold extended and condensed do not look well 


A beautiful and clear type face — probably still the best of them all —simplicity glorified and fine use 


of white space puts this blotter of the Chimes Press, Los Angeles, over with a bang. 
The panel back of the calendar is light rose on the original; the stock is white. 


together because of the great difference in their 
shape. The second group of the title page should 
be above the center so there would be a pleasing 
ratio between the space above and below it. Except 
for the fact that the text matter should have been 
set in two columns — the measure is now too wide 
for the size of type — and that the printing is very 
poor on some of the halftones, the text pages of 
this annual are satisfactory. 

ALDEN S. Baker, Chicago.—The booklet, ‘“‘ Over 
the Sea Lies England,’ is commendable. The title 
line on the cover is too long in relation to the 
width and depth of the page, especially considering 
the type group is shallow. The copy would have 
permitted a nicely squared group of the title in two 
lines, broken by sense, and the change would in- 
crease the depth of the group while reducing its 
width, thereby bringing it more nearly within the 
proportions of the page. The name of the authoress 
on the title page should be much nearer the title; 
in fact, the two should be one group, which should 
be iower on the page than the title now is. The 
dedication is too low and the foreword page is in too 
wide measure. The measure of the text throughout 
is likewise too wide. Being so short, it is not in 
conformity with the proportions of the page. The 
subtitles throughout, single lines occupying a whole 
page, are too low; they should be a half inch higher. 
The text pages composed in Kennerley are quite 
attractive, but the rule underneath the running 
head detracts rather than adds to their attractive 
appearance. The back margin is too wide and the 
front margin too narrow; the front should be wider 
than the back in order that there will not be that 
unsightly gap in the center where facing pages are 
too far apart. The top margin is also somewhat 
too wide. 

CoMMONWEALTH PrintTING Company, Grand 
Rapids.— ‘‘ The Torchlight of Human Progress ” 
is an interesting and attractive booklet, the typo- 
graphical style and decoration giving it a char- 
acterful appearance. 
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Chun returned from my vacation 
prepared to weal with you in the ds 


signing of your cilvatlienaide aud 


printed things 






O-W-JAQUISH 


Designer 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


New York 





Telephone: MURRAY HILL 7449 


Title and third page of announcement by O. W. Jaquish, designer, New York city, the former featured by a striking monogram within exceptionally fine drawn 
ornament. Green and black on white paper are the colors of the original. 


Tue J. E. Avery Company, Columbus, Indiana. 
— Your folder for the Reeves Transmission Pulley 
is excellent, as, of course, it should be, advertising 
equipment used by printers, who can appreciate 
good printing better than any other class. The 
presswork is excellent. 

L. L. Wixtnson, Greeley, Colorado.— Speci- 
mens are excellent in all respects. 

MicuaEL M. Moun, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.— 
As heretofore, your specimens are pleasing; they 
indicate taste and a fine appreciation 


pieces of Cadillac literature, text matter relating 
to the manufacture of the car being extremely 
interesting and of such character as to impress 
any one with the ideals and ability of those who 
make the car. Illustrations with accompanying text 
relating to the evolution of the Cadillac car are 
also especially interesting. 

E. F. Scummt Printinc Company, Milwaukee. 
—‘ Evidence’ is an impressive advertisement of 
your service, the page layouts are unique and very 


impressive in form, while workmanship throughout 
the book is high grade. 

PosTLEWAITE’s, Hammond, Indiana.—The speci- 
mens you submit are excellent; the mailing folder 
featuring illustrations within and without your 
beautiful and ‘“ homey” print shop is exception- 
ally fine. 

GrorcE P. Smirey, New York city.—Your speci- 
men portfolio, made up for the most part of pro- 
grams for St. Bartholomew’s Church, is very fine 
indeed. The type work is excellent, as 
is also the printing. 





of display values. 
Uptown Co-OperaTIvE Press, New 
York city.—Your letterhead and card 


OUR LOCATION ENABLES US TO GIVE YOU SPECIAL PRICES 


THE OBSERVER PRINTING House, 
Charlotte, North Carolina.‘ Filling a 





are excellent, although both colors Ss 
should be stronger on the latter, espe- 
cially where the gray stock is used. To 
get the same strength on the gray re- 
quires a heavier color than on the 
buff cards. 

James Kent Eaton, INCORPORATED, 
Boston.— “ Service,”” a brochure for 
the American Forestry Company, is 
attractive and impressive; clear, open 
type of good size (Italian Old Style), 





exceptionally well spaced, invites read- Presented by 


ing. Presswork is excellent and halftone 
illustrations, printed in what appears 


PHONE 6-7637 


WATCHMAKERS and ADJUSTERS 


® 


» Need in Charlotte and the Carolinas ” 
is an unusually attractive folder. 

Tue R. L. Bryan Company, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina Window cards 
advertising the book, ‘“‘ The Glories of 
the Carolina Coast,” are striking and 
attractive, the former as a result of 
good eye-arresting layout and the latter 
of a good, clean type face and process 
illustrations tipped on to the heavy 
show card. 

Wm. R. Carpy & Co., Chicago.— 





78 South Main Street 
W C. ROY Cor. Union, over Sherron Shoe Co. Printed heavily on parchment stock, 
your removal announcement reminds 
one of the old illuminated work and in 





by artificial light to be a sort of deep 
green ink on dull-coated stock, are 
appropriate, the illustrations being land- 
scapes with trees and shrubs in pro- 


consequence of that distinction is un- 


Rs ae a Pima etree mp tae ee ee a usually attractive. The colors have a 


great deal to do with the effectiveness 





TARA of the item. 





fusion. Line illustrations in the mar- 


¥.W.¥.¥.¥, vy. TAARAL v.VW.W 





gins, grayed by Ben Day, emphasize 
and impress upon the memory the 
points made in the text. The folder for 
and on D. B. M. folding coated is 
likewise a good piece of printing. 

Witiram M. Hann, Philadelphia.— 
Your letterhead is very attractive. We 
like the quaint note evident in the let- 
tering. The colors, deep green (olive) 
and light brown on toned stock, are 
especially pleasing. 

Caprttac Motor Car Company, De- 
troit—The silver anniversary number 


Phone Three 3334-W 


COPY WRITING LAYOUT PRINTING 


PRESTON-L-PICKENS 


ADVERTISIN 


MEMPHIS 


Henry J. Kem, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania.—We do not admire the shaded 
Old English face you use so often; 
hence a number of your forms, despite 
good arrangement and display, fail to 
score. Old English at its best is not a 
clear face, but many characters of the 
font you have are distortions of the 
style; hence worse. Except where you 
have set lines wholly in italic caps. the 
other specimens are unusually good, the 
folder on pink stock for Louis F. Stock 
being unusually attractive. You are 








of The Cadillac Craftsman, a large TAA TRAAARAARARA ARAL 





magazine edition of your weekly publi- 
cation, regularly issued for members of 


the eased os be andsome and im- Interesting business cards submitted by Preston L. Pickens, Memphis. The 
pressive. We agree with those who have upper one is in green and deep brown on yellow stock, while Mr. Pickens’ 


characterized it one of the outstanding 





own card is in green and black on white stock. 





TATA ARARAARAARAARARAARAAAR A especially good on cards and tickets, 


the layout of some of the latter being 
interesting and catchy. 

Howarp B. Evers, Minneapolis.— 
Specimens submitted by you are excel- 
lent. We should like to reproduce the 
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Franklin the Craftsman 


“THOSE ONLY DESERVE A MONUMENT WHO DO NOT 
NEED ONE; THAT IS, WHO HAVE RAISED THEMSELVES 
A MONUMENT IN THE MINDS AND HEARTS OF MEN" 


IHE printing fraternity of America looks 
upon Benjamin Franklin somewhat as 


its patron saint, and with good reason. 


Versatility and the spirit of public 
service are outstanding requirements 
for eminence in the printing craft, 


especially activities of the public press. 
Versatility! Whenever we think of Franklin 
the words Printer, Industrious, Economical, 
Patriotic, Philosophical and Practical immedi- 
ately enter our minds. His thought, his work, 
his name is a precious and enduring heritage of 
the American people and we like to think that 
Benjamin Franklin’s characteristics, in citizen- 
ship and craftsmanship, are permanently incor- 
porated in the life of our nation. 

He was always greater — serene, confident, 
assured — than the work on which he was 
engaged. Always he left the impression of end- 
less resources of reserved power — he that was 
so unassuming in his manner, so deferential 
toward the opinion of others. In whatever 
society he chanced to be he was always the 
center Wherever he sat at-a table, there was 
the head! When Count de Vergennes said 
to Jefferson (who had followed Franklin as min- 
ister to France), “You replace Dr. Franklin,” the 
teply of Jefferson was: “I succeed; no one can 
replace him.” That was the common impres- 
sion of his contemporaries — that he stood 
apart, singular, pre-eminent, unique Doughty 
John Adams, his colleague in France, a man 
not given to exuberance of appreciation or 
commendation, wrote of him “Franklin's rep- 
utation was more universal than thar of Leibnit: 
ot Newton, Frederick [the Great] or Voltaire, 
and his character more beloved and esteemed 
than any of them. Ifa collection could be 
made of all the gazettes of Europe for the last 
half of the eighteenth century probablya greater 


number of panegyrical paragraphs upon le grand 
Franklin would appear than upon any other 
man that ever lived.” 

Such expressions could be indefinitely multi- 
plied to show the impression Franklin's life 
and character made upon his contemporaries. 
In any list of the great men of the world his 
name would be found. In any list of the great- 
est men of his time his name would stand 
among the foremost. Mention the greatest 
names in natural science and there you will 
find Franklin. Mention the great moral philos: 
ophers of the race and you cannot exclude 
Franklin. Name the ablest diplomats in Amer- 
ican history and Franklin will be among the 
number, the greatest statesmen,again his name 
appears; the greatest journalists, and he is near 
the top of the list ; the greatest patriots, and his 
name is on even line with any you will recall 

Ie is this’ many-sided quality of Franklin's 
career, of his intellectual sympathies, of his 
activities, that most amazes us. His mind was 
open to all interests that engage men's atten- 
tion, he directed his vigorous mentality upon 
no subject without striking off pertinent and 
Penetrative suggestions, and always there is 
the impression of sane, serene, sincere person- 
ality behind all — one desirous only for the 
absolute truth; one supremely interested most 
of all for the betterment of the human race, 
one that through all diverse and jarring creeds 
beheld, with reverent acknowledgment, a divine 
Providence directing and overruling the lives 
and destinies of men 

A great character founded on the firm rock 
of Principle 1s not a solitary Phenomenon to 
be at once perceived, limited and described. It 
is a dispensation of Providence designed to 
have not merely an immediate but 4 continu: 
vusly progressive and never-ending influence 
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Cover (left) and initial text page of one of the most striking and “ different ’? booklets we’ve seen in months. 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, for the Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers. 
h 


unusually fine letterhead for Olmsted, featuring a up and down the title page and the type scattered stuff is better. Arrange lines as they are read and 
two-color illustration of a silver fox; but the fact all over the design, comprehension is difficult; in provide a little relief in the form of white space 
that we can not make a color separation of the fact, the arrangement suggests a puzzle. Straight between divisions of thought in the copy. Or better 


illustration debars us from doing so. 

MEeEYER-RoTIER PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Milwaukee.—“ Years of Prog- 
ress in the Graphic Arts,’”? produced 
for the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, is one of the most un- 
usual, colorful and effective bro- 
chures we have seen. It is striking 
— yes, daring — and the fact that 
these qualities are so skilfully 
achieved redounds to your credit 
and will, no doubt, make it produc- 
tive for your client. The cover in 
black and vermilion on_ strong 
orange-colored paper is a “ knock- 
out’; we are certain no one who 
receives it will fail to turn inside, 
where equally striking and interest- 
ing layouts command one’s interest. 
We are making three reproductions 
from the book; we’re glad to, for we 
know our readers will get a ‘‘ kick ” 
out of seeing them. They’re woe- 
fully weak representations of the 
original, nevertheless. 

GrorcE H. Hink, Shreveport, 
Louisiana.—The outstanding fault 
with the green blotters you submit 
is that the decorative features are 
too expansive and prominent, hence 
the type matter is made inconspicu- 
ous. Type should dominate the typo- 
graphical page. The lines of the 
signature group are crowded much 
too closely and the red on the deep 
green stock is not only too weak 
but its brilliance is killed by absorp- 
tion in the soft, dark paper. You 
have tried to get too much in these 
blotters, especially considering your 
desire to use the wide borders. 

Neosho Daily Democrat, Neosho, 
Missouri. — Typographically ‘‘ Are 
You Satisfied With Your News- 


still, set it apart by display of one 
kind or another; let it speak out by 
itself, even loud, if it is necessary. 
On the text pages the top and 
bottom margins are out of pro- 
portion to the side margins. The 
rules across top and bottom add 
nothing, especially when their use 
contributes to the wide disparity in 
margins. If they had been elimi- 
nated the type could have been set 
in a narrower measure, thus pro- 
viding the needed additional margin 
at the sides. The shorter lines would 
make reading easier. Indeed, we 
think it would be possible, by the 
changes suggested and by eliminat- 
ing the excessive space between 
paragraphs, to put one-point leads 
between lines throughout. That 
would not only improve legibility 
but would make it more pleasing 
to the eye as well. Your envelope 
corner card is good, but the rule 
arrangement on the letterhead looks 
unfinished; it’s unsymmetrical and 
without definite form. Better a sim- 
ple conventional arrangement than 
a stunt layout, the merit of which, 
if any, few will appreciate. 

Tue SouTHERN Press, Norfolk, 
Virginia—The specimens you sub- 
mit — especially those composed in 
Caslon—are excellent. We con- 
sider, however, the brackets along- 
side the text of the blotter, ‘‘ Choose 
Carefully the Place to Buy Your 
Car,” detract from rather than add 
to its effectiveness. Being so large 
they make the effect too ornamental 
and tend to submerge the type. 
With the brackets omitted the spac- 
ing between the two main display 
lines would be wider and their dis- 
play effect greatly heightened in 


2%? fo x 
- = “ a — un Impressive initial page of the text portion of the Hamilton booklet. The wave % The whit cs 
Ortunarelys 00, Decause tue COPY border effect across the bottom and the Ben Day border at the sides were carried  ComSequence. / he wille space thus 
is good. With the words “ your out throughout the book. The lamp ornaments here appearing in the lower corners Obtained would add another factor 
and ‘‘ newspaper ”’ set on the bias appeared only in the outside bottom corners on facing pages. to the neat appearance of the piece. 
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Good Printing Attracts and Builds Business 


By A. J. FEHRENBACH 





WHE cash register value of dignified typog- 
’ raphy and clean-cut, smooth impressions 


VIMO 
ST ) is gaining wider and wider recognition 
« | . . 
AY among buyers and users of printing. Alert 
Lo x] | 1S 









— printers are waking up to this fact. It 
Y AY, makes little difference whether your obser- 

CZs vation of this tendency is focused upon 

SSE direct-mail matter, catalogues, general 

magazines, newspapers, trade or business papers, the inev- 
itable conclusion to which you are drawn is the same; good 
printing pays steadily increasing dividends, whereas shoddy 
printing is wasteful and ineffective. 

The visitor to Boston — famed center of fine printing and 
custodian of American printing traditions — who observes such 
matters, finds that in this New England town are published 
dailies which are expressive of the finest newspaper typogra- 
phy extant in America today, and right alongside these sheets 
are a number of dailies that represent the most slovenly incon- 
gruous and inexcusably horrid typography in captivity! We 
shall refrain from mentioning the names of these horrible 
examples of newspaper printing; there are more pleasant things 
to talk about. 

The Christian Science Monitor and the Boston Transcript 
are models of fine newspaper printing, the Monitor leading the 
way in both typography and presswork, while the Transcript 
still adheres to somewhat obsolete headlines that are not in 
bad taste, however. What newspapers are of greater credit to 
the town, the well printed ones or the others? 
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Fic. 1.— Typical cover of magazine before change was made in typographical 
layout. Color scheme: Border in red, type in blue; printed on white cover stock. 








In New York city the best printed papers are the Times, 
Herald-Tribune and the Sun. Just three guesses as to which 
are the three most prosperous and influential newspapers in 
New York? This parallel might validly be drawn in Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. In Chicago a different situation exists: there 
the Tribune is weak typographically and good in presswork 
and the News strong typographically and not up to what it 
might be in the quality of presswork. 

In the general magazine field, things have happened in the 
past two years. Elmer Adler leads the way to improvement by 
supervising the typography and creating the cover design for 
the American Mercury. The attention it received caused other 
general magazines to look to their tailoring and pressing. 
Harper’s Magazine commissioned Dwiggins to design its dress 
and doubled its circulation in a few months. Others in the 
“quality group ” took the cue and showed enormous circula- 
tion gains. It seemed to be a case of dress up or get out of 
the running. The public wants to read magazines (as well as 
books) that Jook well. Publishers woke up to the fact that 
good taste in typography, design and printing would strike a 
responsive chord in the reading public—and pay good and 
desirable dividends. 

In the business paper publishing field, which represents the 
second largest classification from the standpoint of printing 
volume (second only to newspapers) issued from the press in 
this country, there has been a gradual but certain awakening 
to the value of well designed, well printed publications. 
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Fic. 2.— Heading on this cover has been changed to a more readable style. 
Color scheme: Border in orange-red, type in black; printed on white cover stock. 
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Fic. 3.— A distinct change, both in handling of heading and typography, marks 
this cover. Color scheme: Border in orange, type in black; 
printed on ivory cover stock. 


One of the most interesting examples of the evolution of 
a business paper, indicating the rapid strides it made to im- 
prove its dress during the course of a single year, is shown in 
four illustrations reproduced in connection with this article. 
Fig. 1 shows the cover page of the paper then called Manage- 
ment and Administration in Manufacturing Industries. Egads! 
What a title! Try it on your piano if you think it an easy one 
to work into a design of a magazine cover. The best that can 
be said for this cover is that we’ve seen worse looking ones on 
trade papers, but at the moment we can’t recall just when. 
Fig. 2 shows a distinct improvement. The title of the magazine 
is somewhat more readable; the contents lines in Cheltenham 
are just a shade better handled. 

A year passed by and then the distinct change noted in 
Fig. 3 was effected. With the general improvement in typogra- 
phy and cover design there came a new emphasis in the title 
of the magazine. The elements in the name which seemed most 
important the year previous—as the magazine gradually 
found its field—had shrunk and the subhead loomed up 
prominently. 

The makers of this excellent business journal sensed that 
this improvement was being noticed by advertisers, so they 
continued this course in real earnest. They called in Carlton 
Ellinger to design the cover reproduced in Fig. 4, which brings 
us up to date. Ellinger here did a mighty good job, producing 
something really dignified and in keeping with the sober con- 
tent of the magazine. He dumped the Cheltenham and enlisted 
Caslon for the editorial content lines. There is still room for 
improvement, though this is a splendid cover, and merits praise. 

The contents section still seems crowded. One of the items 
might well be deleted. The “ by lines ” should be set in a size 
larger so as to be rendered more easily readable, and the title 
of the contributors could be italicized to good effect and cen- 
tered under the names. Some skilful spacing and leading would 
help the page a lot. 
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Cadillac Protection of Quality 


Lawrence G. Fisher, President 


Flexible Production Control 
Lester 11 White, Comptroller, Columbia Phonograph Company 
The Basis of Fair Wages 
Jacob D Cox, Jr, President, Cleveland Twist Drill Company 


Liquid Carbonic Organization 


Willard J. Graham 


Eight Successful Wage Payment Plans 


A G Anderson, Industrial Engineer 


20% Cut in Production Costs 


WA Fleming, President, Wo A Fleming & Co 
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Fic. 4.—-A still further change of heading and typographical layout. It is a 


vast improvement over Fig. 1. Color scheme: Border in brown, 
type in black; printed on ivory cover stock. 


It is enormously satisfying to record the increase in busi- 
ness that this journal — published by the Ronald Press, New 
York city — has enjoyed, the increase closely paralleling the 
improvement of the cover, the typography inside and the 
excellence of the presswork, which was insisted upon. 


Sverlasting Paper 


The Vienna correspondent of the London Daily Mail sends 
a remarkable story of the claim of a young typographer of 
Vienna (August Groudmann), who, it is stated, has, after some 
years of experimenting, discovered a method of impregnating 
paper so that nothing can be written upon it after impregna- 
tion that can not be completely removed with ordinary benzine. 
At the same time everything written or printed upon it before 
impregnation remains indelible after impregnation. 

The application of the fluid used by Groudmann to paper 
of all kinds is twofold. Ancient books and manuscripts can be 
treated with it at a small cost, so that they will permanently 
withstand moisture and the ravages of insects. This is not a 
mere varnish. It can not be washed off or removed by any 
means whatever without destroying the paper. Parchment can 
be treated with it just as effectively. 

After a document, on the other hand, has been saturated, 
which takes ten minutes at the most, and dried, nothing can 
be added with ink or pencil. The Mail correspondent has wit- 
nessed several tests where red ink, paint and other substances 
were splotched over a letter or map till they appeared hope- 
lessly disfigured, and a rub with benzine, or any kind of soap, 
followed by immersion in water, has removed every trace. 
This means, of course, that no forger could successfully tam- 
per with a document impregnated after signature, to which 
nothing can be added that can not be washed off with a sponge 
soaked in benzine. 
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Charles Francis, the Dean of American Printers 


By Ropert F, SALADE 








a successful business man, but also as one 
who has rendered splendid service to the 
printing industry by his whole-hearted and 
fruitful efforts to improve the relationship 
between employers and employees in the 
printing and allied trades. Throughout his 
long and active career he has always been a 
stanch supporter of organizations and move- 
ments seeking advancement of the printing 
industry. He was, in fact, the founder of a 
number of such organizations, including the 
following: The Printers’ League of New York 
(1906), the Printers’ League 
of America (1909), the In- 
ternational Joint Conference 
Council (1919), the Graphic 
Arts Square Club (1923). In 
1914 he was one of the 
founders of the New York 
School of Printers’ Appren- 
tices and of the Printers’ and 


Binders’ Mutual Compensa- Sin 
. R hea 
tion Insurance Company of cave Fb 


New York city. 

On numerous occasions I 
have enjoyed the pleasure of 
talking with this great printer 
—especially at the print shop 
employers’ and craftsmen’s 
gatherings — and on every 
such occasion I have been 
deeply impressed by his won- 





NMI is no exaggeration to say that Charles 
Francis, of New York city, is the best 
) known printer in the English-speaking 
world. He has long been called the “ Dean 
of American Printers,” but his fame has 
y spread to many other countries. He is nota- 
ble for many great accomplishments. He is 
famous not only as a master craftsman and 
























Top: Charles Francis, Dean of American Printers. Below: 





derful knowledge of all things pertaining to the printing art. 
I have always found him kind, pleasant, optimistic. He is a cul- 
tured gentleman, thoroughly educated, and is capable of talking 
in a common sense manner on any important subject. He is 
a man more than six feet tall and is built in due proportion to 
this height. On February 16, 1926, Charles Francis celebrated 
his seventy-eighth birthday. This occasion was marked by the 
receipt of many congratulatory messages, flowers and other 
gifts from his friends throughout the world, 
and from employees of the Charles Francis 
Press. The dean himself observed the occa- 
sion by coming to his office and doing his 
usual day’s work. 

It was only a short time after his seventy- 
eighth birthday that I happened to meet Mr. 
Francis at Fifth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. He greeted me in his usual pleasant 
manner, and then explained that he was on 
his way to Broad street station (to take a 
train for New York). I suggested that we call 
for a cab, but with a smile he 
replied, “ Let’s walk.” And so 
we walked some eleven blocks 
to the railroad station with 
no effort at all on Mr. Fran- 
cis’ part. He is the youngest 
man of his age I have ever 
met. As we strolled westward 
along Chestnut street he 
talked about many interest- 
ing things. I learned that he 
is quite a golf player, and 
that he also plays tennis occa- 
sionally. I also learned that 
on the evening before our 
meeting Mr. Francis had 
danced with his daughter, 
Mrs. Lillian Francis Fitch, 
for a period of about two 
hours at a New York hotel. 








Views from Various Parts of the Charles Francis Press 
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Charles Francis was born in London, England, February 16, 
1848. When he was five years of age he was taken to Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He was educated in private schools and col- 
leges of Melbourne and of Hobart, Tasmania. His first job was 
that of druggist’s clerk, but he soon left that position to work 
as apprentice in the printing office of William Fletcher at 
Hobart. Later he moved from Tasrmania to New Zealand, 
where, at Invercargill, he found a situation in the printing 
plant of Harnett & Co. Being quite ambitious, young Francis, 
in addition to working on the “ day side ” for Harnett & Co., 
took a night job of feeding a cylinder press for a morning news- 
paper of Invercargill. Thus for several months he was on duty 
sixteen hours a day, for which he was paid the total sum of 
sixteen shillings weekly. 

His next move was to Dunedin, the capital of Otago Prov- 
ince. During the happy years he spent in that city he was 
employed by Ferguson & Mitchell, printers, who had a large 
plant for that time, operating some fifty hand presses. This 
firm, in 1865, imported the first Wharfedale job cylinder press 
to be installed in New Zealand; it was set up by Mr. Francis. 
He accomplished this task so well that his wages were promptly 
increased ten shillings a week. 

Three years later Mr. Francis learned that the publishers 
of the Otago Punch, a weekly illustrated newspaper, were 
looking for a printer to undertake its mechanical production. 
The foreman Mr. Francis had worked with in Invercargill 
suggested that he and Mr. Francis establish a small plant to 
produce this paper, and the two came to an agreement on 
the venture. Some $1,500 was required as Mr. Francis’ part 
of the investment, a sum which he was able to supply partly 
from his savings from his work at the printing trade, but mainly 
from cash prizes he had won in the sport of sculling. His success 
at the oar was so pronounced that he had the opportunity to 
become a professional, but the call to the printing art was even 
stronger than his love for sculling. 

So, in the production of the Otago Punch, Charles Francis 
had his first experience in the business side of printing, and it 
was rather costly, too, for when he and his partner quit that 
venture they were in debt about $400. “ This was valuable 
experience, however,” said Mr. Francis, “ for thus early in life 
I learned the lesson of how not to run a printing business, and 
was forever convinced that merely doing good’ printing and 
faithful, honest work would not insure results without a proper 
system of business management, to see that the money came in 
faster than it went out.” 

Mr. Francis joined the Otago typographical union in 1865. 
After the failure of his first printing business, he “ pulled up 
stakes ” and went to try his fortune in the New Zealand gold 
fields, which were then booming. There he became foreman of 
a newspaper plant and had many thrilling experiences in find- 
ing sufficient material for printing the paper. It was not long 
before he thought he had exhausted the possibilities of the 
Tuapeka gold fields. After having taken a sea trip around the 
islands, he landed in Melbourne — the town of his boyhood 
days — and after a short stay there with relatives and friends, 
he sailed for England, arriving in London one day in 1868. 

While in London he worked for three years as compositor 
for Frederick Straker, printer. During that period he was a 
member of the London Society of Compositors. He was still 
hankering for further travel, however, and he finally decided 
to take ship for America. In the year 1872 he arrived at the 
Battery in New York city, but as yet this “ big town ” was not 
to be his stopping place. He must have heard the advice of 
Horace Greeley and been in favor of it, for his next move was 
to Dubuque, Iowa, where for a short time he took charge of 
the job printing department of the Dubuque Herald. 

During the same year he left Dubuque for St. Paul, where 
he soon obtained a situation in the Pioneer Press office. He then 
went on to Minneapolis to work for William Winn & Co. That 
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was in 1873. The following year he moved to the great city of 
Chicago, where he gained some of his most valuable experience. 
There he first took charge of a small job printing office, which 
was in financial straits, and soon put the business “ on its feet.” 
He was then put in charge of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean job 
printing department, and here again his business ability was 
demonstrated, for within a short time he was making the 
department yield substantial profits. He remained with the 
Inter-Ocean until the latter part of the year 1876. 

“These numerous changes and experiences,” remarked Mr. 
Francis, “ naturally gave me a greater knowledge of men and 
methods than I could have obtained in any other way. It is 
commonly said that ‘a rolling stone gathers no moss,’ yet I 
earned money and saved some of it everywhere I went during 
the twenty-two years which I spent in about fifteen printing 
offices, and certainly I made worth-while acquaintances in the 
trade; tested out all sorts of methods of operating a printing 
plant, on all classes of work; and I learned a long list of ‘ things 
not to do’ in the conduct of a printing business which afterward 
were utilized to the greatest advantage.” 

From Chicago Mr. Francis went to Little Rock, where he 
remained for the next three years, working first as foreman of 
the job printing department of the Gazette, and later in charge 
of the job printing department of the Democrat. He then 
returned to Chicago and worked for Knight & Leonard, also 
Rand, McNally & Co. During the years 1880-1881 he was with 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. There a strike occurred, and 
Mr. Francis walked out with the other union men. About one 
week after the strike the superintendent of the Courier-Journal 
plant offered him an active partnership in the printing busi- 
ness known as C. C. Cline & Co., which Mr. Francis accepted, 
and he was manager of that plant from 1881 to 1883. He 
says that up to that time it was the hardest job he had ever 
held, as the affairs of the company were in bad shape, but he 
managed to straighten them out. This business became so pros- 
perous that it developed into a $100,000 corporation under the 
style of the Guide Printing and Publishing Company, and it 
was moved from Louisville to Cincinnati. Mr. Francis followed 
it and remained in charge of the business for some fifteen 
months more. 

The Cline company success gave Mr. Francis a local repu- 
tation as a “ reorganizer” and “high finance” business man, 
so that during the next few years he was offered a number of 
good opportunities, several of which he accepted and which 
turned out highly successful. He came to New York city in 
1888, only to lose the several thousand dollars he had thus far 
accumulated on a newly patented railway block, switch and 
frog proposition. He found himself “ down to hard pan” when 
in 1890 he took the post of superintendent with A. E. Chasmar 
& Co., printers. He continued with this firm for two years and 
helped build up its business from $20,000 to $50,000 annually. 
He next took charge of the Moss Engraving Company’s print- 
ing department, holding this position for one year. 

And now followed events which gradually led up to the 
founding of the Charles Francis Press: In 1894 Mr. Francis 
was offered the Stuyvesant Press, a bankrupt concern, on very 
easy terms. He decided to take over this business and plant, 
which were then in the hands of the principal creditors, and he 
had to borrow $2,000 from them to handle the business, thus 
starting with an initial debt of more than $10,000. In June, 
1894, the sign of “ Charles Francis, Printer,” succeeded that of 
the Stuyvesant Press, located in West Twenty-seventh street. 
Under the able management of the new owner the business 
expanded rapidly, and in May, 1895, it was necessary to add 
a lot of new equipment to the plant and move it to larger quar- 
ters in the building Nos. 30 and 32 West Thirteenth street. 
This was the home of the Charles Francis Press for the next 
twenty-one years, and from year to year the business steadily 
developed to greater proportions. 
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One of the early employees of Charles Francis was Augustin 
F. Oakes, who was engaged as an errand boy. Mr. Oakes has 
grown up with the business and at this time is superintendent 
of the Charles Francis Press, a stockholder and vice-president 
of the company. Another one of the early employees was John 
A. Wilkens, bookkeeper and accountant, who today is also a 
stockholder and a vice-president of the company. 

In my interview with Mr. Wilkens, he said, in part: ‘“ When 
I came with the Charles Francis Press I found it growing, the 
business demanding more space, and loft after loft was taken in 
the Thirteenth street building until finally the entire struc- 
ture was leased. Successful customers were certainly 
attracted, for a series of well known publications were issued 
from our presses year after year, and as these publications 
have grown in circulation as well as in bulk, the printing plant 
had to expand to supply their requirements. Finally came the 
time when the Thirteenth street building became too cramped, 
and it was evident that some sort of move must be made to 
secure larger quarters. A suggestion for a ‘ Printing Crafts 
Building ’ was made by Mr. Francis to Eugene Goode, who was 
active in real estate development. The idea was taken up and 
developed, proving acceptable to many, and after three years 
of hard work, Brett & Goode began to receive tenants in the 
new Printing Crafts Building, located at Thirty-fourth street 
and Eighth avenue. The largest space of any one company in 
this structure is that occupied by the Charles Francis Press, 
which moved there in June, 1916.” 

The Charles Francis Press now occupies three entire floors 
of the Printing Crafts Building, or a total of more than 80,000 
square feet of floor space. The company owns a forty per cent 
interest in this great structure, which is considered to be the 
finest building of its class in the world. The present equipment 
of the Charles Francis Press is as follows: A battery of thirty- 
seven cylinder presses, nine of which are two-color machines; 
five automatic job presses, two U. P. M. cylinder presses, three 
web presses, a large composing machine department, hand 
composing department, a battery of paper cutters, etc. The 
company is operating one of the largest and most efficient pam- 
phlet binderies in New York city, its equipment including 
twenty-one folding machines, two Juengst gatherers and stitch- 
ers, pasting and gluing machines, etc. The company is pro- 
ducing printed matter to the value of $2,000,000 annually, is 
moving about twenty tons of paper stock every working day, 
and is employing more than 400 skilled workers in the various 
departments of the plant. 

Charles Francis is author of the book entitled “ Printing 
for Profit,’ which was published in 1917 when he had com- 
pleted fifty years of service in the printing business on three 
continents. This book is in its third edition. During the last 
two decades Mr. Francis has contributed many business and 
technical articles to the leading printing magazines of the 
world, and today he is conceded to be the greatest authority 
on statistics relating to the American printing industry. He 
was one of the founders of the old Franklin association, organ- 
ized some years ago in Chicago, and was elected first vice- 
president of that association. 

He holds the remarkable record of having addressed nearly 
five hundred different joint gatherings of employers and union 
members on industrial relationship in this and other countries. 
There is no question that he has done more to bring employ- 
ing printers and union labor closer together, on reasonable 
terms, than any other man in the history of the printing art. 
Not only is he an active member of the United Typothetae of 
America and of local employing printers’ organizations, but he 
is also an honorary member of Louisville Typographical Union 
No. 10 and of the International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union. 

During the year 1917 about one thousand friends contrib- 
uted toward the making of a bronze bust of Mr. Francis on 
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his seventieth birthday. He was invited to sit with Henry 
Kitson, the noted sculptor, and a striking likeness was pro- 
duced in enduring bronze. (This bust is now in the Typo- 
graphic Library of the American Type Founders Company at 
Jersey City.) The presentation took place on the evening of 
Mr. Francis’ seventieth anniversary, February 16, 1918, at a 
banquet given at the Aldine Club. More than nine hundred 
guests were present at this testimonial dinner to the “ Dean 
of American Printers,” and many friends who could not be 
present sent letters and telegrams of congratulation. 

Reports of this remarkable testimonial dinner were pub- 
lished in the New York daily newspapers and in the principal 
printing magazines, one of the most interesting of which ap- 
peared in the American Printer, reading as follows: 

No other printer ever had a birthday celebration quite like that 
given to Charles Francis at the Aldine Club, New York, February 
16. The man of the evening appeared very happy as he looked down 
at the nine hundred equally happy faces at the tables. Employers 
rubbed elbows with employees, fraternizing that was singularly 
appropriate at a gathering called to do honor to the founder of the 
Printers’ League. 

Mr. Francis has made ten tours abroad since the time he 
first landed in the United States, and has visited practically 
every important country of the world. In 1920 he was appointed 
commissioner of conciliation and industrial representative of 
the United States department of labor, and in that capacity 
he made a trip around the world during a period of two and a 
half years from 1920 to 1922. He covered more than 60,000 
miles on this tour, visiting fifteen principal countries. 

This mission proved most successful in every way, and 
the tour developed many pleasant diversions from regular 
business. Mr. Francis is a member of the executive committee 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. With his daughter, 
Mrs. L. Francis Fitch, he attended the eighth quadrennial 
convention of this association, held in Tokyo in October, 1920. 
On November 24, 1921, he addressed the Sunday school work- 
ers of the Durban (South Africa) district, and there was given 
a royal reception. But his most enjoyable experience was when, 
in 1921, he returned to Australia and New Zealand to meet his 
old friends who remained, after having been absent from those 
countries for fifty-five years. On Wednesday, March 16, 1921, 
in Hobart, Tasmania, he was tendered a grand welcome ban- 
quet by the master printers of Hobart and the printing trades 
employees’ union of Australia. On this occasion the guest of 
honor gave his address entitled “ Fifty Years of Printing,” illus- 
trated by moving pictures and lantern slides. 

Upon his return to the United States, Mr. Francis was in- 
vited to address a number of the leading printers’ organiza- 
tions on subjects relating to his extensive tour. By special 
request of the Radio Corporation of America he gave a talk 
over the radio, taking for his subject “ Printing Around the 
World.” This address was published in the April, 1924, issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. During the same year he went abroad 
again to address the annual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, held in London. Later, with 
his daughter, he attended the ninth quadrennial convention of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, which was held in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1924. He is now perfecting plans to attend 
the tenth quadrennial convention of this association, to be held 
in Los Angeles, California, July, 1928. 

Samuel D. Price, assistant secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, of New York, is a dear friend of Charles 
Francis, and he said to the writer: “ Mr. Francis is a man of 
broad vision and careful judgment. He is indefatigable in 
carrying out a well conceived plan. It is always worth while to 
have regard for his opinions, which are based on broad experi- 
ence. While a man of years, he is unusually interested in the 
welfare of youth, as he believes that the best interest of the 
future is conceived by caring for the rising generation of today.” 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author “ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 25 


Tue EstiMATE.—The printing estimate, like every other 
written or typed item, must, to meet the requirements of its 
being, be made in an orderly, systematic manner. As the 
chronological order is the most suitable for the purpose, this 
is the one we will follow; that is, to prepare the estimate in 
the order the job is passing through the shop. Says Daniel 
Baker in his excellent ‘ Master Printers’ Simplified Estimat- 
ing System ”: 

Do not skip from item to item, taking one here and another 
there as they seem easiest, but begin at the beginning and follow the 
routine as given on the estimating blank. This will soon become as 
much a fixed mental process as drawing your breath is an uncon- 
scious physical one, and it will be almost impossible for you to omit 
any important item of cost. 

Always make your estimate upon the regular blank [of your 
house] so that it will act as a check on your memory as you come 
to each item. Do this whether alone or with a salesman or a cus- 
tomer. It will keep you in good habit and have a beneficial effect 
upon these men, besides keeping your estimate file in such shape 
as to be easy to refer to and preventing dispute when the work is 
completed. One of the worst habits an estimator can get into is 
that of figuring his estimates roughly on any old piece of paper that 
may be handy, afterward destroying it or hiding it in a pigeon-hole. 

Every job of printing is divisible into a series of simple opera- 
tions that may easily be timed and priced, the difference in the sim- 
ple and in the intricate one being in the number of operations 
involved. The better the estimator the more easily he sees the units 
forming the whole and the more readily he separates them and 
prices them. . The first thing the estimator must learn is to 
familiarize himself with these units of operation and to acquire a 
knack in analyzing the component parts of the job —in fact, the 
greater his facility at analysis the better estimator he will be. 

On the following page we are reproducing one of the best 
estimate blanks we have ever seen. Starting with the paper 
stock required and its cutting, the items follow in regular 
order for pricing and entering on the blank. When all cost 
items have been figured and entered, they are added together 
and a reasonable profit charged. Profit is what we all live for 
— from the banker to the printer. No business would be pos- 
sible if goods or services were sold at cost, without profit; we 
would all starve to death. Therefore a reasonable profit is a 
legitimate charge against any job of printing, and the printing 
estimator should so remember in making his estimates. 
Twenty-five per cent of the cost of the job is considered a 
reasonable amount to add for profit. 

In law, an estimate or a quotation is considered as merely 
an invitation to bid. There are numerous court decisions to 
this effect. Consequently an error in an estimate is not an 
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error in an offer or in a contract, and will not be so considered. 
This means, on the other hand, that even though a quotation 
is accepted by a customer, he can not be held liable unless a 
contract of one kind or another is made between the parties; 
so far, there is no meeting of the minds, as the lawyers say. 

Also be sure that you know the real difference between an 
estimate, a quotation and a bid. A printing estimate is a 
detailed tabulation of the possible cost figures of a job of 
printing, determined by the application of such known factors 
as hour costs, production possibilities of men and machines, 
and costs of materials, to which is added a fair percentage for 
profit. A quotation is a price quoted, based neither on actual 
costs nor on production possibilities, and may or may not 
come within a reasonable limit of the value of the order. The 
stock market is the place where the quotation is used most 
prominently. It has no legal value or standing. A bid, on the 
other hand, is an offer and becomes a contract when accepted 
by the other party. It may, however, be changed or withdrawn 
up to the moment it is actually accepted. For instance, a bid 
at auction may be changed or withdrawn up to the moment 
the hammer falls. When the hammer falls, the bid has been 
accepted and has become a contract. Applied to the printing 
business this means: A is asking bids on the printing of 10,000 
catalogues; B, C, D and E are the bidders. All the bids are 
based on estimates prepared as outlined above, but before 
acceptance C discovers that he has figured only one-half 
enough paper stock. If he can reach his client and withdraw 
his bid before anything has been done to accept it, he is safe; 
the court will hold in his favor; but if a letter of acceptance 
has been dictated, signed, stamped, and deposited in the usual 
receptacle for outgoing office mail, the bid has become a valid 
contract and can not be withdrawn except with the consent 
of the other party, even though the letter had not left the 
premises of the client, let alone not having been received by the 
bidder. These facts should, it seems, prompt the estimator to 
check carefully all his estimates. 

In the remaining lessons we will discuss the making of 
estimates on a number of different forms. We will first take up 
the items required for commercial work usually produced in 
the medium and small size plants; then we shall advance to 
the larger and more complicated work. We have found by 
experience in teaching estimating to printers that information 
is sorely needed in the pricing of small jobs. 

Our first order calls for 1,000 letterheads, 814 by 11, 
printed in black ink on sixteen-pound white Hammermill 
bond. What’s the price? 
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Quantity 
For 
Description 
Stock 
Lbs. @ 
Lbs. @ 
Cutting Hrs. @ 
Preparation of copy 
Art work 


Engravings, new 

Engravings, repairing 

Electros, new 

Electros, repairing 

Machine composition Ems @ 





Hand composition Hrs. @ 
Makeup Hrs. @ 
Lockup Hrs. @ 
Makeready, platen Hrs. @ 
Run, platen Hrs. @ 
Makeready, cylinder Hrs. @ 
Run, cylinder Hrs. @ 
Ink 

Binding Hrs. @ 
Ruling 

Miscellaneous (see over) 
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The regular letterhead cuts four out of folio, as 17 by 22 
+ 8% by 11 = 4. We thus need 250 sheets to obtain 1,000 
pieces. This means half a ream of folio or eight pounds. But 
we can not print 1,000 pieces without spoiling some of them; 
we need a few sheets to make the job ready, and the feeder 
will miss once in a while, or stick a dirty thumb onto the sheet, 
etc. The order is for 1,000, and full count must be delivered. 
Ordinarily, we allow for spoilage two per cent of the number 
of sheets to be printed for every operation through press or 
other machine, or in this case twenty pieces; but from past 
experience we know that this would not be enough; we could 
not deliver 1,000 perfect letterheads from 255 sheets of stock; 
so we decide to buy eight and a half pounds of stock for this 
order. Hammermill bond is now selling at 1334 cents a pound 
in ream lots and 18% cents in broken package lots, which will 
be our price. As 8% times 184 cents equals $1.57, we put 
this amount down as the first item on our estimate blank. 

To put this stock on the press and print it means that it 
must be cut to size. We are letting the paper jobber cut this 
stock for us, and we will charge the customer exactly what 
the paper jobber charges us. By a look in a paper jobber’s price 
list we find that a charge of 30 cents is made for cutting one 
ream or less, one or two cuts. Thus we add an item of 30 cents 
for cutting on our estimate blank. 

The next item is composition. Suppose the copy calls for 
composition like Fig. 1, illustrated on next page. A letterhead 
is usually set forty-five picas wide; fact is, it should be set 
forty-five picas wide in every instance, because if it were, a lot 
of time now wasted could be saved. Any compositor knows 














Additional detail covering special items 
listed under miscellaneous on front side: 





Binding— 
Check 
Hard 
Jute 
Manila 
Pressboard 
Soft 
Bronze 
Clip 
Cover 
Crimp 
Emboss 
Eyelet 
Fold— 
Hand 
Machine 
Gather 
Insert, sections 
Insert in envelopes 
Insert in mailing tubes 
Jogging 
Number 
Pads Top Left 


Bottom Right 
Perforate 


Punch 
Reinforce 
Rule 

Round corner 
Score 

Seal 

Sew 

Slipsheet 
Staple 
String 
Strip 
Tie 
Trim 
Tip 
Deliver 

















that the time lost in justifying sticks and piecing leads and 
slugs is considerable. A standard measure for letterheads, as 
well as for all other jobwork, would obviate all this waste. In 
Lesson 2 we said about letterhead composition: ‘“ Measure as 
twelve point and charge at the rate of one and one-half hours 
for each thousand twelve-point ems.” This letterhead is 45 ems 
wide by 9 ems deep, or 405 twelve-point ems. Consequently 
the time needed for the composition is 1000:405::1.5:.6+. 
According to this, .6 of an hour is required for the composi- 
tion of this letterhead. The average hour costs for hand com- 
position in the country, as shown by cost reports from some 
fourteen leading cities, is $3.39 (this is not a stable cost, by the 
way; it varies from month to month; but it is used here be- 
cause it represents more fully the actual cost at the present 
time than any other obtainable). Consequently the cost of the 
composition of this letterhead is $3.39 X .6 = $2.03, which 
we add to our estimate as the third item. 

The next operation is to lock up the form for the press. 
According to Lesson 5 this can be done in .15 hour, if the 
necessary chase and furniture is at hand. Otherwise the time 
required would be almost double. Fifteen-hundredths of an 
hour at $3.39 equals 51 cents, which we add to the other items 
on the estimate blank. 

We are now ready to put the form on the press and make 
it ready for running —the most important operation in the 
production of a job of printing; the very operation that will 
classify the job as fine, good, or not so good printing. On this 
order there is nothing to signify what kind of a job is wanted, 
but from the cost of the stock we imagine that the client does 
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not expect a high-grade job of fine printing; consequently we 
will figure the makeready time at .3 of an hour, which practi- 
cally is the lowest amount of time taken for the makeready 
of any form of this size. The average hour cost for the small 
platen is $1.70; .3 of $1.70 is 51 cents, which we again add to 
our list of items on the estimate blank. 

Next comes the running on a small hand-fed platen. The 
average production on the small platen is 1,140 impressions 
an hour, according to the table shown in Lesson 7; but as a 
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To avoid confusion it may be stated that the hour costs 
quoted above include stock handling, packing and shipping, 
and selling expenses, but not delivery. Delivery is such an 
uncertain item that it hardly could be inserted in a sample 
estimate like the above. However, it now seems to be the usual 
custom to pack stationery in plain or fancy boxes made for 
the purpose; these boxes cost from ten to thirty cents a piece 
and must, of course, be charged against the order. If deliv- 
ered by boy at a short distance, the delivery cost may be taken 
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letterhead is not as easy to feed as some other pieces produced 
on the small platen we will allow an hour for the running and 
add $1.70 to our production costs on the estimate blank. 

As we can’t print without ink, we have to add the cost of 
the ink to the estimate. It is a small item, amounting to about 
15 cents in this particular case. 

The last item in the production of letterheads has been 
forgotten or disregarded by thousands of estimators. It is as 
necessary, however, as any of the other items and, therefore, 
should be paid for. We are referring to the jogging of the 
printed sheets. In all up-to-date shops the sheets, when printed, 


care of in the hour cost, or it would be too small to bother with 
or to keep track of. But sometimes it is found necessary to use 
the mails for delivery purposes, or to use a truck or some other 
such conveyance. When such is the case it is the duty of the 
estimator to add on to the cost of the job a reasonable amount 
for delivery. 

The next order is for 5,000 letterheads, printed in light 
brown ink on russet Brother Jonathan bond, twenty-four 
pounds to folio; packed in buff boxes, with the kind, grade and 
quantity of the contents typewritten on an end label on 
each box. 
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are placed on racks or boards to dry; to take them from the 
racks and jog them into presentable piles takes .15 of an hour 
of a girl’s time, which, according to our cost sheets, is worth 
15 cents. We add this as the last item on our estimate blank. 
We thus have the following completed estimate: 








Stock, 814 pounds, at 1814 cents............... $1.57 
Stock cutting, paper jobber’s charge........... 30 
Composition; .G HOU AlSS.39. «6.5. 60560se cee es 2.03 
AGOCEUDS 15 NOUN, AE D540 rece 6020 5c oe saseresahacsreals 51 
Makeready, 3 hotit; at $0.70... cc0ccseswee 51 
Runnihe; 1 hour at SIO... cs cases sd eaeeas 1.70 
MAT Gs occ ena s aie her too iain ans ea we esa 15 
ORAS: PS NOUR AL DE 65:6 Sieisss5-0iasisiaaietelomcnrcs 15 

WG ALCCORE 6 ine Dleka Vee whos oes Saw ekeewn $6.92 
PEG Fe SU PEPNGEN Ge) o 5 sis che ss ciaeclsla:d ccolyibinwlelosetalete 1.73 

“LED a one aCe en ee eR $8.65 


We get 2,000 pieces or letterheads out of each ream; con- 
sequently we need two and one-half reams plus two per cent for 
spoilage, or 61.2 pounds. This stock sells at 54 cents a pound; 
61.2 X 54 equals 33.04. The sample estimate above may be 
used for the other items, except composition and makeready. 
The copy called for composition as shown on Fig. 2. By using 
the method outlined above we find the heading to contain 450 
twelve-point ems and thus requires 1000:450::1.5:.7 hour 
to set up. As this job evidently requires preparation of a 
high grade, the makeready time is extended to six units, or .6 
of an hour. When there is nothing to signify what kind or class 
of printing is wanted, it seems to be a safe proposition for the 
estimator to judge by the quality of the stock. No one is likely 
to want inferior makeready on a job printed on expensive stock. 
As a rule, the more time taken for the makeready the better 
the printing. The completed estimate will then read as follows: 
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Stock, 61.2 pounds, at 54 cents............... 








Cutting, two and a half reams, at 25 cents..... 75 
Composition, .7 hour, at $3.39................ 2.38 
ee RL a ee 51 
Makeready, .6 hour, at $1.70...............6. 1.02 
Running; 5 hours, At $U70...... 0.02060 ssccsssis 8.50 
Ink, one-sixth pound, at $2.10................ 35 
[oe ge (OS. hn re a5 
Bn SIEER PO MINS sv vs wos eas caseeeseeser 2.00 
Typewriting on labels and pasting............ 50 

PR AN oe cab oss nea Sn vee wsunconssoase $49.80 
a a 12.45 

OC S55 Shue be bnicebascheveu bose esceee $62.25 


The next order calls for 10,000 letterheads printed in two 
colors, light and dark blue, on white Systems bond, twenty 
pounds to folio; copy as Fig. 2, the seal printed in light blue. 

You will notice that in the second sample estimate we have 
laid out the job for the hand-fed small platen, needing five 
hours for the 5,000 impressions. This was done solely because 
the hand-fed small platen is a fixture in every print shop. 
These letterheads could have been printed on the Kelly or the 
Miehle Vertical in less than half the time, and on the mechan- 
ical-fed platen in two-thirds the time, although in no case 
would the saving have been material because of the short run. 
In laying out the above job, however, the estimator has 20,000 
impressions to figure on, and it will not do to print these 
singly on a hand-fed platen. Some other press or some other 
method must be considered. Thus he may decide to double the 
composition and run two up on a 12 by 18 hand-fed platen; 
he may electrotype the job and save the composing-room time 
for color separation (about two dollars), or he may run the 
job singly on a fast press. We will figure the job three ways. 




















MATERIALS AND MECHANICAL HAND-FED | MECHANIC.| MIEHLE 
OPERATIONS PLATEN PLATEN VERTICAL 
Stock, 102 pounds, at 241%4 cents. | $24.74 $24.74 $24.74 
Cutting, 6 reams, at 20 cents..... 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Composition, four forms, 2 hours, 
gS rere 6.78 nets 
Composition, one form, .7 hour. . oe 2.38 Pt ote 
Composition, two forms, 1 hour. . eebiok paneer 3.39 
Lockup for foundry, .3 hour, at 
Er ee 1.02 
Electrotypes, four plates, at $1.47.| ...... 5.88 
Lockup, two double forms, .3 
BT ccc kcebves ike oe scones 1.02 1.02 
Lockup, two single forms, .2 hour.| ...... Seana 68 
Makeready, two double forms, 1 
MNT ices tuvetassassedavdecs 2.18 
Makeready, two double forms, 1.6 
ee * |) ar senbes 341 
Makeready, two single forms, .7 
2 <2 | re esse eee 1.73 
Running, two double forms, 11 
te 2” |) A ae 19.91 
Running, two double forms, 7 
ee. Lo er passes 13.58 
Running, two single forms, 9.3 
lg a | Beees sie eo 22.41 
Ink, light blue, 20 cents; dark 
NE FS ONS. wis oseccccee sc 95 95 95 
ae So rr 1.00 1.00 1.00 
SUNN ise sakes dca vans $57.78 $54.88 $56.10 
EAD, Co EE CO, oss scenes 14.45 13.72 14.03 
MON cceeancesesvcbowsnes $72.23 $68.60 $70.13 

















Thus it will be seen that by running the job as indicated 
there is not a material difference in the cost any way you look 
at it. But it will be evident to any wide-awake estimator that 
if the job had been run two-up on the Miehle Vertical as it was 
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on the other two presses, the cost would have been reduced 
about four dollars, making the total cost of the job $52.50. 
From this sample estimate it will also be noted that in this case 
it does not pay to electrotype; the plates cost too much com- 
pared with the cost of composition. If the job had been run 
two-up from type on the mechanical-fed platen and the Ver- 
tical, the composition in the latter case would have been 
increased to $6.78, while the other costs to put the job on the 
press would have been decreased by $6.90, making the total 
cost of the job printed on a mechanical-fed platen $52.38 and 
on a Miehle Vertical $49.29. Thus it will be seen that when jobs 
of this kind come up, the estimator must try out the different 
methods according to the press equipment in his shop. 


cA Printer Buys a Suit of Clothes 


By FREDERICK BLACK 


Once upon a time a printer needed a new suit of clothes and, 
having the cash to spare, interviewed several tailors in order to 
discover where he could get the most for his money (!!!!!). 
After finding one tailor who he believed would give him every- 
thing all other tailors could give him, but at almost half the 
price, he allowed his manly form to be measured. 

Since he knew nothing at all about the mechanics of fash- 
ioning garments, the printer left all the details to the tailor, so 
that while he was being patted on the shoulder and turned this 
way and that during the fitting, he was wondering if his fore- 
man would remember to match the color sample on that big 
color run. 

“You'll have it for Sunday,” remarked the tailor, as he 
gathered the chalk-marked garments. “Fine,” thought the 
printer. “ I’ll be able to have this old suit cleaned.” 

The suit arrived as promised and, on the Sunday morning, 
was proudly donned. 

“Well, I’ll be — well, for goodness’ sake! The fool! He 
put a pocket in the wrong place. Some tailor! Just imagine — 
knowing no better than to put a side pocket on the back of the 
coat.” (!!Z:#!?Ch.!X? and all the other words that printers 
know.) 

Early Monday morning an angry printer telephoned a cer- 
tain tailor. The tailor listened patiently and then said: 

“ That’s too bad. But didn’t you notice it when you had the 
suit fitted? Why, I thought that was what you wanted. Don’t 
you remember that I asked you if it felt all right and you said 
— don’t you remember? Anyway, now you know how I feel 
when I receive printing jobs from you. You always expect me, 
the tailor, to correct proofs and be responsible for the appear- 
ance of my printed matter, so I don’t see why you should kick 
up a fuss if I expect you to be responsible for the cut and finish 
of the suit I made for you.” ° 

No, this never really happened. Many tailors give a man a 
poor fit, but they never expect their customers to assume the 
responsibility. Tailors do not presume that their customers 
want their clothes any other than the way they should be. 

But in the printing business too many printers fail to realize 
that they should be the authority and should assume the full 
responsibility for both the accuracy and the correctness of the 
appearance of the finished job. 

Suppose we were having a house built. Suppose that, after 
completion, a door was in the wrong place or one room was too 
large while another was too small, we would not blame the con- 
tractor who merely followed the plans. We would blame the 
architect for not knowing his business. The average buyer of 
printing can blame his printer for poor makeready and similar 
results of poor workmanship but, because he invariably has to 
be his own “ architect,” he finds himself in the unsatisfactory 
position of having only himself to blame if any error or breach 
of good taste is found in the finished job. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XXI.—By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


At no time since the invention of lithography has there 
been so much active research work carried on in the interest 
of the whole craft as at the present time. Not only the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation is busy in its research laboratory 
at the University of Cincinnati, but master minds in the litho- 
graphing industry are striving toward betterment of the proc- 
ess —the endurance of the offset plate, greater life for the 
rubber offset blanket and papers that will be eminently suitab!e 
for this method of lithography. 

Not only are the leaders of the industry struggling toward 
more perfect results, but so also is the craftsman who takes 
pride in his work and wants to study and take up all that he 
can possibly learn of processes and methods. Photomechanical 
methods are of peculiar interest to him. Now that photo 
lithography, coupled with offset lithography, is both commer- 
cially and artistically better than the older methods of hand 
transferring, there is no doubt but that the craftsmen will 
give more and more attention to photomechanical processes. 

The following notes, taken from the writings of A. H. de la 
Rue and published by Frederick T. Corkett, of London, Eng- 
land, are among some of the best as a guide to the manipula- 
tion of a rotary offset press: 

No matter how simple the machine is, it will not run itself; it 
still requires intelligent handling on the part of some one thor- 
oughly interested who has a desire to master its details and require- 
ments. It will be found that troubles which occur in direct printing 
do not occur on the offset press, but, on the other hand, there are 
other difficulties peculiar to the offset rotary press. 

One of the first things that should be realized by the operator 
on the offset rotary is that he is in charge of a very valuable tool, 
and that slipshod methods which might possibly operate without 
serious results on the flat-bed machine will not do for the rotary 
machine. For instance, many of the journals and small gear wheels 
of a comparatively slow running rotary machine are traveling at 
great speed, and’ it is most essential that these parts (and all parts 
of the machine, for that matter) are thoroughly lubricated. 

Mixing Ink.— We have often met the pressman who is particu- 
larly well primed with vest-pocket recipes, the back of his machine 
ofttimes resembling the shelves of the oil chandler, with an array 
of bottles and tins of various shapes and sizes, containing many 
and mysterious compounds for many and various purposes. In the 
main the idea is apparently an attempt to shroud the user’s actions 
in an atmosphere of wonderful mystery and profound knowledge 
that is more apparent than real, with the consequent bewildering 
effect on the mind of the young apprentice that can be better imag- 
ined than described. Such efforts at secrecy are as absurd as they 
are harmful, and just as unnecessary; they should be discouraged 
on every occasion. Fortunately for the craft these secret methods 
have rapidly disappeared. 


In the mixing of ink for the offset press simplicity should be 
the keynote; “ dopes” of any kind should not be used until there 
is a real reason and cause for altering the ink to combat trouble or 
peculiarity of the stock. 

Some pressmen will, in and out of season, insist on adding their 
pet “ dope ” when first mixing the ink, without taking into consid- 
eration whether such an addition is necessary or desirable, and very 
often creating trouble for themselves by so doing, and then, instead 
of altering the color back again, will attempt to overcome the 
trouble by making additions to the water fountain, a course of 
action which, sooner or later, is bound to lead to more serious 
trouble with the plate. 

In mixing color the first thing to do is to break the ink down 
as quickly as possible to the required consistency by means of a 
non-greasy reducer, of which there are many excellent preparations 
on the market for this purpose. The use of a strong mid-litho var- 
nish is not to be advised, as it makes the ink “long,” where it is 
necessary to keep it “short”; besides, we need the fullest amount 
of coloring strength in the pigment that can be obtained. It should 
be borne in mind that the offset blanket carries but a thin film of 
ink, and therefore it is vitally important to have the most concen- 
trated colors possible. 

Should the ink work greasy or “scummy,” the addition of pow- 
dered starch or a little magnesia to absorb the overplus of grease 
is all that is necessary to overcome the trouble, and such means as 
the addition of etch to the water should only be adopted when the 
trouble can not be overcome by altering the ink. In the majority 
of cases the trouble can be overcome by some such simple additions 
to the color as we have suggested; but to attempt to correct a fault 
that is obviously due to the ink, by altering the water, or rather, 
by adding to the water, is both illogical and dangerous. 

Setting Cylinders for Pressure — Before attempting to set the 
pressure between the plate and blanket cylinders, it is essential to 
know definitely the thickness of both plate and blanket. The thick- 
ness prescribed by the maker of the machine must be rigidly adhered 
to. If this were attended to by offset pressmen with more care and 
exactitude, we should hear a good deal less of so-called gear streak- 
ing. For correct methods of working use a micrometer to measure 
up the thickness of both plates and blankets, so that if either or 
both are too thin, the required thickness may be obtained by pack- 
ing. Should it happen that the thickness is greater than that pre- 
scribed by the pressmaker, the material should not be used unless 
the difference is within .003 inch; anything above this will sooner 
or later result in printing troubles. The plates when first supplied 
will be of the correct gage —if the supply people have been told 
what particular make of machine they are required for; but it is 
obvious that after continual regraining the plates must become 
thinner, and when that difference is apparent it should be made up 
by means of packing to correct thickness. This can be done by put- 
ting a sheet of paper of the correct thickness under the plate. Press- 
men have been’ known, when putting on a blanket or plate which is 
not the correct gage, to immediately alter the pressure screws in 
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order to obtain printing contact. While not saying this is wrong, 
as within certain limits it can be done with safety, those limits are 
so exceedingly fine that we should advise the more simple and cer- 
tainly the more correct method of bringing the material up to its 
proper gage by means of packing. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to all types of rotary 
offset presses, whether “straight ” or “ helical” gears are used, or 
where the bearers on the plate and blanket cylinders are in direct 
contact. In each case it is necessary to keep plates and blankets 
to a prescribed size, otherwise gear-streaking and other printing 
troubles are bound to arise. 

The setting of pressures—by which is meant the pressure 
required to be exerted between the plate and blanket cylinders — is 
of the utmost importance, and whatever type of machine is being 
dealt with, the pressure screws must not be handled in any hap- 
hazard manner. One good reason for this is that in nearly all types 
of machines there is no outward indication of the amount of pres- 
sure that is being exerted between these two cylinders, as in the 
case of the flat-bed machine. On these machines it can be seen at 
once what the pressure is by observing the amount of lift between 
the bushes of the spring pressure type, or the amount of lift on the 
weights of the lever and weight type of machine. 

Use a micrometer gage, if for the mentioned reasons only. It 
calls for accuracy and method in working; but in addition to this, 
the small amount of pressure actually required for offset lithog- 
raphy is to be taken into consideration. The pressman must know 
by definite measurement the amount he is using, and this is where 
the micrometer is valuable. Presuming that the press is one that has 
just been erected, or one with which we are not familiar, it is a 
good plan to strip off the blanket or blankets and measure them 
with a micrometer to see if they come up to prescribed thickness; 
if too thin, they must be built up with one or more sheets of paper 
until the correct thickness is obtained; the same process should also 
be applied to the plate. 

As a precaution — before replacing the blanket and plates — see 
that the cylinders are thoroughly clean and free from all grit and 
fluff. Should they have been allowed to become rusty, do not clean 
with rough emery cloth, as this would eventually tend to make the 
surface uneven; a little pumice powder and oil is all that is neces- 
sary. Acting on the old adage that “ prevention is better than cure,” 
see that both cylinders are thinly coated with some oil or grease 
before fastening down the blanket and plate. 

Before proceeding to reset the pressure, it is worthy of note to 
mention: If the machine is operated by a foot-trip, see that it is 
in position for printing; if the pressure is operated mechanically, 
turn the machine until the pressure rods are brought to printing 
position after the foot-trip is released. Our first provision is to make 
certain that both sides are even before the required printing pres- 
sure is applied. The following method is suggested as being quite 
effective: Turn the machine until the plate and blanket are opposite 
each other, then insert a thin strip of linen or bank paper toward 
each end of the cylinders. Now proceed to turn the pressure screws 
until a gentle pull is required to release the strips, making certain 
that both have the same “ feel.” 

Up to this point we have ascertained that the position of the 
cylinders is even on both sides, and from this we can apply the 
necessary pressure by counting the number of “ flats” that we turn 
the pressure screws. Should it so happen that the information as 
to the required number of “ flats ” is not available, it may be ascer- 
tained by taking a measurement and inserting “ feelers” between 
the bearers or flanges at the ends of the periphery of each cylinder. 
After having obtained the correct distance, put on three “ flats” 
of pressure and again measure the distance between the flanges — 
the distance will vary according to the pitch of the thread used in 
the pressure screws; then divide by three, and you will have the 
distance the cylinders are moved by one “ flat.” Measure the thick- 
ness of the material used by bringing the cylinders to an even set- 
ting; this, plus .003 inch is approximately the necessary pressure 
for printing. For instance, if we find that one “ flat ” of the pressure 
screw moved the cylinder .002 inch, and the thickness of the paper 
or linen used was .006 inch, all that is needed is to put on the actual 
printing pressure, i. e., .003 inch. The cylinders had already been 
moved three “ flats” to obtain the distance the cylinders were 
moved by the pressure screws, which in this instance was sufficient to 
bring the plate and blanket just into contact. The .003 inch is not an 
arbitrary figure, but can be taken as approximating the correct 
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printing pressure if all the conditions are as they should be, the 
machine not worn and the blanket even in thickness and in good 
condition. 

In machines where the plate and blanket cylinders have bearers 
in contact, and where the drive is taken up by the bearers from the 
gear wheels, the same system of setting can be adopted, with the 
following slight difference: Instead of placing strips of linen or 
paper between the plate or blanket, take strips of thin tissue paper 
and place between the bearers, setting the pressure onto these until 
they will release with a gentle pull, after which put on the required 
pressure equally at both ends; generally four “ flats.” This is suffi- 
cient to bind the bearers together and take up any gear chatter, 
providing the plate and blanket thicknesses have been carefully 
checked and corrected. 

Setting Grippers.— In setting grippers it must be borne in mind 
that in making this or any other adjustment the first thing to do 
is to loosen the set screw. To do this a spanner of the correct size 
is required, otherwise the set screws will quickly have rounded cor- 
ners. Sometimes, what is still worse, no trouble at all may be taken 
to loosen the screws; the adjustment is attempted by hitting the 
gripper, or whatever it may be, with the first handy tool. This kind 
of treatment will quickly knock a gripper out of shape, with the 
consequent serious interference in obtaining good register. It will 
generally be found that one gripper is fixed to the gripper shaft 
by means of a pin passing right through, or it may be that a stop 
is fitted to the gripper shaft, and this stop will come up against 
the impression cylinder; either the fixed gripper or the stop is the 
basis from which to start adjusting grippers. Two things are to be 
particularly observed: If the grippers are set so that the stop is an 
appreciable distance from the cylinder (and in this sense we use 
the term “stop” and include the “ fixed gripper”) there is the 
danger that the “ tumbler,” which operates the opening and closing 
of the grippers, will not be in the correct position for the tumbler 
pin to enter. On the other hand, if the stop comes dead onto the 
cylinder, it will be taking the pressure exerted by the springs, with 
the result that the sheets will not be held firmly by the grippers. 
To correct this insert between the stop and cylinder a strip of paper, 
or, better still, use “feelers” .003 inch in thickness. Now loosen 
all the grippers and put a strip of thin tissue paper between each 
and the cylinder, close each gripper and set so that a gentle pull 
is required to release the tissue paper. If this is done carefully each 
gripper will have the same bearing on the paper and there will 
be no danger of any gripper bearing the pressure from the remain- 
der. Take out the packing from between the stop and cylinder, 
when it will be found that a sheet is firmly held by the grippers, 
at the same time the relationship between tumbler and tumbler pin 
is maintained. 

Care of Rubber Blanket .— Carelessness in the use of the rubber 
offset blanket is very often the cause of a spoiled job or an inferior 
quality of offset lithography. The rubber offset blanket, being a very 
treacherous part of the offset press and exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol, it is most imperative that every care should be exercised to 
maintain it in a fit and proper state for the particular work in 
hand, All substances which have a deteriorating effect upon the 
rubber must be avoided, and only those which have the least solvent 
effect upon it may be used when cleaning the blanket. 

One point to be particularly noted at this juncture is: Do not 
wash the blanket more than is absolutely necessary. Some offset 
pressmen needlessly wash it when setting a fresh job, and if it is 
necessary to mc ’e the plate cylinder with the consequent impres- 
sion on a different part of the blanket, they will again wash the 
blanket. By the time this has been done three or four times they 
experience great difficulty in getting a good impression of the work, 
for the print is disappointing and lacking in vigor and life. This 
washing can be avoided to a large extent by running waste sheets 
through the press until the blanket is cleared. It may be done almost 
as quickly as washing the blanket and without having the deteri- 
orating effect of continuous applications of paraffin or other blanket 
washes, 

When trouble is caused by lint, fuzz or the picking of fibers from 
an unsuitable paper gathering on the blanket and choking the work, 
it is obvious that the real remedy would be to change to a more 
suitable paper; but as this can not always be done the pressman 
must do the best with what is supplied. 

In such event the best method to adopt is as follows: When it 
is necessary to clean the blanket, which in some instances may be 
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for every few hundred sheets, go over the blanket with a thor- 
oughly wet sponge, soak well the lint on the blanket and then wipe 
ff with a damp cloth; dust well with sulphur or talc; run waste 
sheets through until any smears made are cleared away, and the 
press will quickly be running again with the blanket lifting from 
he plate and transferring to the sheet the same volume of ink as 
prior to the operation. In circumstances such as these, if paraffin 
¢ any other blanket wash has been used, it would quickly mean 
ruined blanket, because the rubber becomes so “tacky ” that it 
ncreases the necessity for washing, and in a short time the blanket 
y ay be reduced to a state of uselessness. Wherever and whenever 
possible it would be far better to use a paper that is not only engine 
< zed, but also tub sized. In the latter operation all the fibers are 
|. id down on the surface and held there by the sizing, thus avoiding 
lat, fuzz or picking. 
When a blanket has become so soft and tacky as to be unfit for 
inting, a good plan is to hang it up, supported by two corners, 
so that it has free access of air, and allow it to dry out by natural 
methods. It is always advisable to have one or two spare blankets 
order that each may be given a rest. If this is done its life is 
: eatly increased, much time and temper saved, and a better quality 
work produced. If it is not possible to adopt the above method 
d the blanket needs to be forced, a wash with benzine or petrol 
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may be used, which has the effect of drying out the oil in the rubber. 
Should this be done repeatedly, however, it will result in a hard, 
dry blanket, which will not lift the ink and will quickly develop 
cracks, eventually perishing the rubber so that the blanket will be 
of no further use on the offset press, Another condition the rubber 
offset blanket often develops is that of taking on a shiny appear- 
ance, becoming hard and without the necessary resiliency to pro- 
duce good lithography. To overcome this trouble give the blanket 
a good scrub with paraffin and pumice powder and dust with fine 
sulphur; if not satisfactory, repeat the same treatment. Another 
method that is sometimes successful is to make up a preparation 
of one part ammonia and two parts water, and wash the blanket 
thoroughly with this mixture, wipe dry and dust with fine sulphur. 

Whenever it is necessary to wash the blanket, it is advisable to 
first go over all the surface with the water sponge before applying 
the blanket wash; then dust with fine sulphur powder—not a 
superficial dusting, but a vigorous one which will insure the whole 
of the surface being thoroughly covered and treated with the 
sulphur. 

If the foregoing methods are applied intelligently to the use and 
care of the rubber offset blanket, many of the troubles of offset 
lithography will be avoided and a much better quality of work 
produced at all times. 


A New Method of Laying on ints 


By AvBerT R. BouRGES 
President Bourges Service, Incorporated 


HIS new method is not a transfer proposi- 
tion but actual shading sheets that can be 
) placed on the copy. The complete effect 
can be had before making a plate. The 
= copy is in no way affected when the sheet 
NG)7Z2) is removed. Color and tint effects may be 
| iT obtained free from all detail of the copy 
2<LY3 by photographing separately. Briefly, this 
medium, which is called the Hutchison artist’s shading medium 
and is the invention of Benjamin Hutchison, consists of trans- 
parent “shading sheets” of a special colorless celluloid with 
photographically opaque characters of a Ben Day nature on 
them. It is the purpose of this article to give to the lithograph- 
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The Bourges Character Color Chart 


ing industry as comprehensive an explanation of this new me- 
dium as is possible. The method is at present being used exten-’ 
sively in the photoengraving field as well as in the newspaper 
field. We feel sure it will be of equal value to lithographers. 

These sheets are placed over the advertising copy or pho- 
tograph to be treated or shaded before being engraved. The 
opaque characters on the sheets are quickly and easily remov- 
able from any portion desired, by rubbing with a pointed stick 
or treated ‘stub. Where left, the characters on the shading 
sheet will combine photographically with the under-detail of 
the copy. 

This new method of laying tints is used in the artist’s room 
and takes much less time than the present method, inasmuch 
as the tints are procurable in printed form upon very thin and 
transparent celluloid sheets, which are cut up as required and 
laid over the drawing; any part not wanted (as stated above) 






































Examples Showing How Shading Sheets Are Used 
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is then cleaned away in a fraction of the time required to lay 
on a tint by any other method. Here, then, is something that 
saves time —a most important matter in lithographic work — 
and possibly expense, and that gives results such as meet the 
requirements of the most exacting customer. 

By the old machine and transfer methods of “ Ben Day- 
ing,” a design was selected by a number on a chart of a pattern 
that could only be used direct for that size. The “ whites ” 
were shaded on the “ plate ” and the “ blacks ” on the “ nega- 
tive.” In each case the finished effect was not seen until the 
plate was finished — too late for any regrets. By the Hutchison 
artist’s shading method the effect of the shading, as well as any 
other detail in the copy, can be seen before it ever goes to the 
photographer. It will then be possible to properly estimate the 
cost. This is surely a benefit to the trade. 

Just because so many representative newspapers and photo- 
engravers are using the Hutchison artist’s shading medium, it 
doesn’t mean that this new method applies only to them and 
their problems. Practically all reproduction problems of a 
Ben Day nature are simplified at a saving in both cost and time. 

Photolithographers with or without Ben Day departments 
can use these sheets to greater advantage than any one else, 
at a benefit to themselves and a saving to their clients, because 
of their knowledge of “ reproduction ” and the fact that they 
have the required equipment for doing this kind of work. These 
sheets can also be successfully used by any one capable of 
understanding simple instructions and having the ability to 
“trace.” They will reproduce by any method where photogra- 
phy is used — in fact, the dry-plate photographer can quickly 
turn any treated copy into a photograph suitable for simplified 
handling and multiple reproduction. 

The dry-plate photographer will also find in these sheets 
unlimited possibilities for fascinating background effects. 
Copies can even be “ photostated ” for quickly showing effects 
when it is necessary to get an O. K. before proceeding. This 
service is unique, heretofore unobtainable and should prove 
an economic short-cut in the production of many subjects used 
in the lithographic industry. 





Chart Showing the Various Patterns Obtainable Through Use of Hutchison Artist’s Shading Sheets 
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There has been prepared a sheet of instructions for obtain- 
ing the best results with the Hutchison shading medium, and it 
will not be amiss to here enumerate a few of them. 


Selecting Designs— All shading sheets may be tried out over 
copy (without using) in order to select the ones giving the desired 
effect. They may be tried out in overlapping pairs of the same 
design and color or of different design and color and in this way 
give an almost endless number of different effects. Turning the 
sheets to different angles will multiply the different effects. 

Red and Black Sheets (positives). — Red and black sheets “ work 
up ” and photograph exactly the same. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to produce both red and black “ positive” sheets until it is 
definitely known which color has the predominating preference. 
These sheets are for use over white spaces and will not photograph 
over black spaces. 

White Sheets (negatives) — White sheets are the opposite or 
negative of the same design in red or black, and are most generally 
used over black spaces, which they break up according to the design. 
White designs may be turned into black designs by the use of 
Dixon’s black pencil No. 331, This enables the white sheets to be 
used in two ways — over black or white spaces. White sheets may 
be used in pairs the same as the red or black sheets, multiplying 
the different designs and increasing the amount of white space that 
will photograph. White sheets over black or red sheets will cut up 
and reduce the design accordingly. Black or red sheets over white 
sheets will cut up the design and reduce the amount of white photo- 
graphing. All this can be visualized as copy is worked up and before 
actually using the sheets. 

Working Up Sheets— When the desired sheet or sheets have 
been selected, a piece sufficient to cover the copy or the spot desired 
should be cut out either to shape or slightly larger over all. The 
edge of the sheet will sometimes throw a shadow line, but if it falls 
to shape of some detail, will do no harm, otherwise it may have to 
be trimmed off or tooled out. See that back of sheet is perfectly 
clean, then hold down in position with thumb tacks while remov- 
ing the design to wherever desired. 

It is rather a difficult proposition to fully explain in type 
just what this invention of Benjamin Hutchison means to 
the lithographing and allied industries. The illustrations accom- 
panying this article are partly explanatory, but it requires a 
practical demonstration to show. what it will do. 
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Neokol Will Open New Field for Processworkers 


Sy Exuis Bassist 








S MHERE is an increasing amount of interest 
Oe; ® being shown in the photoengraving indus- 
\x. \ ) try over the progress now being made in 
Cy the offset lithographing field. This interest 
ae\) =——=#;'“6 is focused on two points. One is, how much 
© DY, ZY will the offset business affect the photo- 
(G Ly engraving industry from an economical 
SQZZ point of view? The second point is purely 


a technical one and is concerned only with the technical rela- 
tions of the two processes. It is known that up to a certain point 
both processes are almost identical. As a matter of fact, it 
should be readily conceded that the photoengraver really blazed 
the trail for the photolithographer; for to the photoengraver 
full credit must be given for the development of the color 
separation methods that have come to mean so much in the 
production of art printing. 

The very first three and four color halftone cuts were made 
by the photoengraver. It was not until years later that lithog- 
raphers began to take advantage of the methods developed in 
that field. It was from this point — where the photoengraver 
turned and followed a different route — that the lithographer 
took up the trail which led to present-day developments. 

The fundamentals of both processes are identical up to a 
certain point. Beyond this there is a wide variance. The photo- 
engraver has the means for correcting the plate by etching 
after it is printed on the metal; but the photolithographer has 
to do all the color corrections before the print is made on the 
metal. This is the pivotal point around which lies the final 
settlement of the future of the two processes. 

The necessity of correcting the color values before the print 
has been made on the metal has brought about an almost new 
branch of the industry, that is, the glass-retouching method. By 
the very nature of the process, the litho artist is better fitted for 
this work. His training in drawing on either stone or metal has 
qualified him for it. On the other hand, the photoengraver has 
the advantage of more mechanical means to reach the desired 
effect. This method is more direct and the results more positive 
than the “ indirect methods ” in use by the photolithographer. 
This fact prompted many processworkers to find a way whereby 
photo-litho plates could be made by methods just as certain 
and mechanical as those produced by the photoengraver. The 
new sensitizer, invented by Murray Beebe, has the promise of 
fulfilment of all expectations along this line. 

The new sensitizer, known as Neokol, is a synthetic rosin 
possessing the same properties as sensitive asphaltum, but 
much more sensitive to light. It is about as fast as bichromated 
albumen. The following is a short description of making offset 
color negatives with Neokol: 

A complete set of yellow, red, blue, and black color separa- 
tion negatives is made — with the screen. A glass plate is then 
coated with Neokol (in the same manner as metal plates are), 
placed in contact with the negatives, exposed to the arc light, 
resulting in positives on the Neokol coated plate. These are 
developed in pure benzine. The action of the benzine is exactly 
the same on the Neokol plates as that of water on bichromated 
colloid plates; that is, the unexposed portions will dissolve 
away, leaving a dark red image. The image will carry all of 
the screen dots of the original negative. The glass positive is 
now dried with blotting paper, ready for “ staging.” The parts 
of the positive, where the dots are to be preserved in their 
original strength, are painted over with a brush dipped in gum 
gamboge. This will cover the parts and withstand the develop- 
ing action of the benzine, into which the plate is placed after 
every operation of staging. 


The interesting feature of the “ benzine etching ” is the fact 
that it will not bleach out the color of the negative, but will 
reduce the dots from all sides evenly and gradually. 

From my own personal experiments, I have found that in 
less than five minutes of “etching” a connected dot can be 
nicely reduced to the size of a large highlight dot. 

The “etching” operation can be carried to the extreme, 
even cutting out the highlight dots entirely, making a highlight 
halftone by staging. Also, this operation can be repeated as 
often as necessary without fear of “ undercutting.” 

Just visualize the imporance of this: (1) In the photolith 
department, under the Neokol method, there are four exposures 
instead of twelve, as is the procedure at the present time with 
the indirect method. (2) It is not necessary to operate in a 
darkroom. The work is done in daylight. (3) After the par- 
ticular job has been finished and proved, additional corrections 
can be done on the Neokol positives and reproved, if necessary. 
This is not possible with the indirect method without making 
a new negative after corrections on the positive. (4) By utiliz- 
ing Neokol the operator can produce plates for photolithog- 
raphy in the same way that it is now done on copper. He has 
the same range of possibilities, with none of the disadvantages 
of etching. (5) Neokol will produce, with four camera screen 
negatives and the subsequent contact positives, the same tone 
values as those now produced by etching on copper. It will 
facilitate rapid production by eliminating two-thirds of the 
camera time. 

In my opinion Neokol will open up a new field of activities 
for intelligent searchers in the process line. I just want to 
mention a few additional features which I have had but little 
time to investigate exhaustively. Neokol will make a perfect 
continuous tone positive for photogravure with all the possi- 
bilities of reétching, as described above. Neokol can be used 
with a superimposed grain screen, resulting in a wonderfully 
smooth positive on glass. Impressions taken from stone, plate, 
or halftone cuts on a transparent substance and exposed in 
contact will result in a sharp negative on the Neokol plate. 

I will be only too glad to give those interested further infor- 
mation if they want to carry on experiments along this line. It 
has unlimited possibilities for every branch of the industry. 


cAn Advertising Broadside 


The latest broadside sent out by the Walton & Spencer 
Company, Chicago, is a six-page affair done on India tint offset 
paper and lithographed by the offset method in six colors and 
gold. The main argument of the broadside is “ Choosing and 
Using Offset Lithography — When and Why?” We quote: 

A much mooted question, requiring keen judgment and varied 
experience to qualify one to give the correct answer. Broadly speak- 
ing, offset lithography is advisable and desirable for the reproduc- 
tion of decorative designs, illustrative ideas and “ soft ” merchandise, 
such as garments, rugs, food products, and the like. However, any 
subject or object may be faithfully portrayed by the offset-litho- 
graphing process, providing the mechanical operations connected 
therewith are undertaken by a capable concern replete with capable 
equipment. 

The broadside illustrates the reproduction of a ham, a 
flower garden and the recipe book recently issued by the 
Quaker Oats Company. The broadside is an excellent piece of 
offset lithography, and the Walton & Spencer Company is com- 
mended for issuing such an attractive piece of advertising to 
advertise its own business. 
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“Ghe Stripfilm Negative 


By Witttam HEINECKE 


held an undisputed sway over the photo 
) department of the photolith and engrav- 
ing industry, so long, indeed, that even the 
suggestion of a possibility of any change 
J) to some other method of producing nega- 
tives for stripping, or any improvement of 
the process, would seem preposterous to 
the man who has been making wet plates since “Auld Lang 
Syne.” It can easily be understood how a thorough and life- 
long familiarity with this process may make the photographer 
forget that it is after all “a messy business,” as he has occa- 
sionally called it, and, in spite of films, still look upon it as 
practically the only negative medium. He may forget, also, 
until perhaps another case of potassium cyanid poisoning 
occurs, that, in the course of time, its insidious ways of get- 
ting “under the skin” may attack and influence his health, 
though he may hardly become aware of this fact. Modern 
industry can not afford to stop and consider whether its ser- 
vants may possibly have to contribute to progress and efficient 
production by paying with their physical health; and even 
with the best good will it is impossible to make out of the 
wet plate department and its darkrooms a health resort. 

For the same reason, the cost of wet plate negative produc- 
tion, for want of occasion to compare with possibly more 
economic methods, is generally considered so low as not to 
warrant a check up, and it is, therefore, not at all surprising 
to find that estimates run all the way from the ridiculously 
low price of five cents to the almost as ridiculously high price 
of two dollars per square foot. This does not mean that repre- 
sentative manufacturing concerns have not carefully and accu- 
rately established a scale of cost of production, but it explains 
partly why, on the one hand, there is little interest in possible 
improvements, while on the other hand numerous efforts 
have been made toward finding better, or, at least, more eco- 
nomical methods. Wet plate manipulation has generally be- 
come so thoroughly understood and skilfully handled that 
whatever disadvantages there are, they are accepted in the 
bargain without further thought. Anything new will not be 
measured, in the first line, by its merits in comparison with 
the shortcomings of the wet plate process, but in comparison 
with its perfections and results. And this is not unreasonable. 
The wet plate leaves so much leeway in manipulation, in 
building up, cutting, intensifying and stripping that, within 
certain limitations, the experienced photographer will hardly 
ever feel at a loss as to how to get what he is after. 

This explains also why, up to the present, no one substi- 
tute offered — and there have been quite a number of so-called 
“ stripfilms ” of Austrian, German and American origin — has 
been accepted as practical and fully satisfactory, for while 
scoring on some counts as, for instance, density, speed, ease 
of manipulation, improvement in working conditions, and 
economy, they fell short on other important counts as keeping 
size, cutting, keeping lines open, building up, stripping, etc. 
In addition to purely technical reasons for the failure of sub- 
stitutes, the human element is also to be reckoned with. The 
quite natural tendency is to resist anything new that may 
interrupt the accustomed routine of work and prove a disturb- 
ing factor in one way or another, especially if the operation of 
the substitute negative medium is differing to quite some 
extent from that of the wet plate and requiring delicate han- 
dling or any change in equipment. 

Of the various kinds of stripfilm that have, from time to 
time, been put forth, it is safe to say that so far none has 
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fully answered the purpose or has stood comparison with the 
wet plate. Prejudice on the part of the wet plate photographer 
has had no bearing on the issue, nor would the intelligent pho- 
tographer let prejudice stand in the way of any process which 
offers some real advantages. The failure of the different kinds 
of stripfilm that have been on trial is due entirely to the fact 
that neither the photoengraver nor the photolithographer has 
found them suitable and practical. 

In one or two instances the material offered as “ stripfilm ” 
had been produced actually without any thought or intention 
to serve as substitute for the wet plate, and represented merely 
an abortive attempt to imitate and improve upon Doctor 
Ullmann’s reproduction process as a direct contact printing 
proposition, the negatives to be used for printing down on 
offset press plates, and in their very nature wholly out of line 
with a possible application to photoengraving. How crude and 
ill considered this particular stripfilm has been can easily be 
gleaned from the fact that the negative, after fixing and wash- 
ing, had to be given a support by squeegeeing on its wet sur- 
face a translucent paper whereupon it had to be dried. The 
emulsion coating would now stick to the paper support and, if 
everything happened to be right, could then be pulled off the 
original paper base. It is clear that for photoengraving nega- 
tives of this kind would not come in question at all. But neither 
would this stripfilm apply to photo offset for the reason that, 
when printing, the position of the translucent paper support 
would be between the plate and negative paper, thus allowing 
the light to spread and causing the lines to fatten. 

Three or four other attempts at producing a suitable strip- 
film avoided this crude expedient by either coating on a trans- 
parent substratum of collodion, or viscose, or by floating 
collodion over the dried paper negative and pulling off the 
reinforced emulsion layer together with the collodion support. 
This latter and a fourth kind of stripfilm, which deserves more 
favorable mention, seem, so far, to have been more satisfac- 
tory and are today in practical use, the former in one of the 
larger offset houses and the latter in one of the leading photo- 
engraving plants of New York city. The last mentioned strip- 
film is unquestionably the more perfect and has answered 
photoengraving requirements so well in practical application 
to newspaper line work on a large scale that there can be little 
doubt of the future of the stripfilm as substitute for wet plate 
halftone or line work. 

The stripfilm problem offers so many difficulties that any 
one who has followed developments during the past ten years 
can appreciate the work accomplished in this direction. It goes 
without saying, though, that even if the ideal stripfilm is pro- 
duced, naturally neither its manipulation could be expected 
to consist in going through the identical accustomed motions 
of wet plate manipulation, nor could the elements of skill and 
knowledge possessed by the experienced photographer and 
operators be dispensed with. 

There are, however, certain requirements which are con- 
ditio sine qua non, and which must be met squarely by the 
stripfilm product. These given, however, the photographer 
and the operator will be able to handle and produce strip- 
film negatives fully the equal of the best wet plate. These tech- 
nical requirements may be summed up in the following counts: 
The stripfilm must: (1) be fool proof; that is to say, it must 
not be so delicate and difficult to handle as to demand special 
skill and attention and consequently entail loss of time; (2) be 
keeping size without stretch or distortion; (3) admit of cutting 
and intensifying; (4) carry an emulsion which is uniform and 
yields any desired degree of density and clear transparent 
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whites so that fine lines can be kept open without any trouble; 
(5) at the same time allow a very wide latitude in exposing 
and developing, rendering the negative capable of results simi- 
lar to building up in the case of the wet plate negative; (6) be 
equally as suitable for halftone as for line work; (7) strip in 
much the same manner as the wet plate film on either glass or 
celluloid; (8) consume from exposure to stripping considerably 
less time than the wet plate negative; (9) require no change 
of equipment and must fit exactly in the scheme of things as 
‘hey obtain. 

As large an order as this would seem, there remains still 
one or another consideration. The first is cost of production. The 
stripfilm method must be more economical than the present 
ne in order to be successful. If, in addition, the new negative 
medium opens the way for new uses, as it actually does, and 
o which the wet plate would not lend itself, it would seem 





¢ METHOD of producing the halftone 
Kk transparencies employed as originals for 

¥) the making of lithographic printing plates 
is described in the specification of a re- 
iw@ cently accepted patent. This specification, 

bY No. 251,697, of application date February 
6, 1925, bears the name of Ellis Bassist, 
of Westwood, New Jersey. The invention 
relates to a process of preparing a photographic halftone trans- 
parency plate for use in making lithographic printing plates. It 
involves the series of operations which are illustrated in Figs. 1 
to 6. Fig. 1 represents a transparent base, which is coated in 
Fig. 2 with a covering of opaque material, which is further pro- 
vided in Fig. 3 with a sensitized emulsion coating. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents the reproduction after exposure and fixing, and Fig. 5 a 
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similar view after the preliminary etching operation. Fig. 6 
represents the negative in its final form, ready for use in making 
a lithographic printing plate. 

In the drawings, No. 10 designates a transparent base, 
preferably of glass, but possibly of gelatin or celluloid. This 
plate is provided on one surface with a thin opaque covering, 
No. 11, of copper, zinc or other metal deposited by electro- 
chemical means, or as a sheet glued to it. Over it is provided 
a thin coating, No. 12 (Fig. 3), of a sensitized emulsion, such 
as the bichromate glue solution commonly employed by photo- 
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that its coming is most propitious, as it comes at a time when 
the photoengraving and photo offset manufacturers find them- 
selves beset by new problems arising out of the trade situation 
as it has been developing in the course of the last four years. 

The experience which has been gained in the various efforts 
and failures in producing a stripfilm embodying all the essen- 
tial points enumerated has been utilized in the latest product, 
the so-called “ Contrasto ” stripfilm. The stripfilm subject has 
had relatively small discussion in the trade press and the fore- 
going lines merely have the purpose of reviewing shortly the 
problem as it presents itself to both sides — the one interested 
in finding new practical ways of production and the other 
interested in producing the means thereto. Whether “ Con- 
trasto” is a definite and satisfactory answer to the stripfilm 
question will be the burden of an illustrated article to be pub- 
lished in the near future. 






engravers. To this end, the surface, No. 11, is carefully cleaned, 
and a sensitized emulsion (for example, composed of fish glue, 
chromic acid, water, and ammonium bichromate) is flowed uni- 
formly over and allowed to dry. 

The plate thus prepared is exposed to light, face to face 
with the halftone negative or positive, then bathed in cold 
water and washed with a spray of water. This results in the 
dissolution and removal of the unexposed areas of the sensi- 
tized emulsion on the plate which were under the dark areas 
of the negative or positive during exposure. The remaining 
portions, No. 13 (Fig. 4), are fixed thereby, and are allowed 
to dry and harden. The fixed portions, No. 13, are then burned 
in with a gas flame to carbonize the fixed glue solution and 
make it thoroughly resistant to the etching solution subse- 
quently applied. When a base of inflammable material is em- 
ployed, a cold treatment may be substituted for this purpose, 
as by utilizing a resinous material for the sensitizing emulsion 
and immersing the same in alcohol. 

The plate is then etched, as by bathing in any well known 
etching solution, which will cut through to the transparent 
base, No. 10, and outline the design on the transparent sup- 
port. The plate may then be subjected to further operations, 
including etching and reétching, to correct the tone and color 
values. During these successive etchings an acid-resisting 
asphaltum varnish is applied to the finished portions. 

In this manner, a finished negative or positive (Fig. 6), as 
the case may be, is obtained. It is suitable for direct reproduc- 
tion upon a zinc or aluminum plate, and from it the final litho- 
graphic prints are made in the customary manner. Thereby a 
number of steps of an intricate and highly technical nature, as 
well as a number of intermediate plates, are eliminated and a 
very satisfactory reétched or color-corrected halftone negative 
obtained.—The British Journal of Photography. 
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By THE TIME THIS APPEARS IN PRINT Ellis Bassist will 
have severed his connection (so far as employment is con- 
cerned) with the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company and will 
have gone to Milwaukee, where he will take charge of the 
photolith department of the Gugler Lithograph Company. I 
do not know of a man in the field who has given more time to 
research work in the interest of the industry, nor who is any 
better equipped through long experience and close study to 
take charge of such a job in the big Gugler plant. Here’s hop- 
ing that he meets with the success such a student deserves. 
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Lithographic “Gopics 
By “Sutty” 


I HAVE LEARNED that a new printing concern has just 
started up in Providence under the name of Haley & Sykes. 
Mr. Sykes —“ Bill,” as he is called by his numerous friends — 
has been an active factor in the establishment of Livermore & 
Knight for a number of years, and every salesman calling on 
that firm had to know “ Bill” Sykes and had to sell him his 
goods first. Here’s wishing him success in his new venture. 





THIS TRAVELING AROUND THE COUNTRY and visiting every 
lithographing establishment is profitable and enjoyable. It is 
profitable in that it gives one a clearer insight into what is going 
on lithographically in the various centers of the country — 
methods and appliances used and the various ways of doing 
jobs. A lot of valuable information is given and a lot of it is 
passed on by a process known as “ Share your knowledge.” 





Don’t OVERLOOK the effect of atmosphere or humidity on 
your paper. It accounts for from seventy to eighty per cent of 
your paper troubles. I don’t hold any brief from the manufac- 
turers of “air control ” equipment, but I have studied all sys- 
tems and am always glad to pass along the information. Several 
of the large printing and lithographing plants have let me 
talk, along these lines, to their employees during the noon hour, 
and it has been mighty interesting. 





Bit Loomis, Chicago manager for the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, slipped me a booklet of the DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo, in exchange for a catalogue of the Moe-Bridges 
Company, Milwaukee. In all my experience I have not seen 
a daintier or more splendid piece of color offset lithography 
than this DeVilbiss booklet. It is 9 by 12 inches in size, con- 
tains forty-eight pages of color reproductions, and has an 
embossed gray cover. It’s a “ peach ” and is the product of the. 
Stubbs Company, Detroit. The catalogue of the Moe-Bridges 
Company is equally well done, but of an entirely different 
character. It has but four colors. The Meisenheimer Printing 
Company, Milwaukee, is the offset lithographer producing the 
job, and it is producing another catalogue for the same clients 
which will be 128 pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches. It is going 
to be a very handsome piece of offset work. 





THE NUMBER OF REMOVALS, consolidations, additions and 
new plants starting in the offset field keeps a fellow’s head in 
a whirl to keep up with what’s going on in the industry. The 
Morgan Lithograph Company, Cleveland, first absorbed the 
Ritchey Lithographing Company, the Butts Lithograph Com- 
pany and the J. H. Tooker Company, all of New York city, 
and consolidated them all in one plant out at Elmhurst, Long 
Island. Now comes the news that this same company has 
acquired the Otis Lithograph Company, also of Cleveland, 
thus making the Morgan house the largest poster house in the 
country, to say nothing of the volume of color offset lithog- 
raphy it will continue to do at the Otis plant. Then there’s the 
Robert Gair concern of Brooklyn and a dozen other places, 
which has sold its label and color offset lithograph department 
to the United States Printing and Lithograph Company and 
is moving its folding box and carton departments to the vari- 
ous mills where it makes the board and papers used in that 
end of the business. Goes Lithograph Company, Chicago, 
has taken over the calendar end of the Henderson Lithograph 
Company, a branch of the Strobridge Lithograph Company, of 
Cincinnati, and moved it all up to Chicago to consolidate that 
line of calendars with its own. Of the many other new plants 
starting in the offset field, there are two in Chicago: Max Lau 
& Co., with two 38 by 52 Miehle presses; Wallace Press, with 
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one 36 by 48 Harris; in Detroit there are two: John Bornman 
& son and the Kalb Printing Company. A new plant has been 
started in Dayton, Ohio, and there are rumors of several 
others contemplating the step into offset lithography. Remem- 
ber, the surface has not been scratched yet. 


“Ghe “Esquimaux,” First Alaskan Newspaper 
By M. S. WeLcH 


The Esquimaux was the name of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in the area which later became our present territory 
of Alaska. An almost forgotten expedition across the frozen 
miles of our own country was attempted to connect by a land 
telegraph line the unpeopled, desolate reaches of Siberia. 

Cables were unknown. This telegraph system was to bring 
the countries of the world closer. While it failed in this effort, 
it was this expedition which gave us Alaska. The traders 
demanded an enormous sum for the right of way across the 
territory. The czar of Russia was quite willing to part with 
the land. He sold outright to the United States government, 
and the necessary grants were given. 

At great expense the expedition was planned and executed. 
Danger and suffering and long, dreary hours were experienced 
by the men who worked faithfully toward its completion. 

The newspaper was published in Port Clarence, R. A., and 
Plover Bay, E. S., during 1866 and 1867, by John L. Harring- 
ton, editor, to while away tedious days in the icebound coun- 
try and as a means of keeping a log of the daily doings of 
those employed upon the great enterprise. 

The editor said: “ Having inaugurated civilization and 
built ourselves a city in this far-off country, it next becomes 
our duty as American citizens to establish a medium through 
which our thoughts can be expressed, our opinions heard . 
and as much as can be to make us forget that we are so far 
distant from our country.” 

Again, in the first number, “ Our columns will always be 
open for the reception of contributions, correspondence, and 
the discussion of topics of interest to us all. The current events 
will be mentioned in every issue, and the progress of our por- 
tion of the telegraph construction recorded. No trouble or 
expense will be saved to gain possession of the latest intel- 
ligence from all parts of the globe, having special correspon- 
dents in all the principal cities of Europe, Asia and America. 

In promising this we take into consideration the 
serious opposition we will meet from the leading papers of the 
world and the efforts they will make to intercept our des- 
patches. . . . Opposition, however, is the life of trade and 
time will tell who has won the battle. Our position 
in politics has not yet been decided, our recent arrival in the 
country making it impossible to ascertain which party is 
popular with the people.” 

The newspaper was well gotten up and filled with descrip- 
tions of the little known Russian America. 

The Nightingale carried the men back to San Francisco, 
and the Esquimaux was reprinted in the fall of 1867, with 
the farewell address of Colonel Bulkley, engineer-in-chief: 
“ Officers and men of the Overland Telegraph Expedition, on 
board ship Nightingale: Our anchor is down. We are home 
again. . . . Over nearly one-quarter of the circumference 
of our globe, in frozen wilds, among savage tribes and in 
unknown regions, you have steadily pursued your way, and 
although the telegraph is unfinished, the world will recognize 
and applaud the knowledge you have added to its store, and 
the daring spirits who have accomplished so much. From the 
Amoor, the Okhotsk, the Arctic and the North Pacific, let me 
welcome you to your own country and to your home.” 

The mission of the Esquimaux was finished. Volume 1 was 
also the last. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


John A. Tennant—Photographer, Editor 
We photoengravers owe much to John A. Tennant, who 
through the 199 issues of The Photo-Miniature and other pub- 
lications has been our 
schoolmaster in pho- 
tography. During the 
past thirty-five years 
he has given unself- 
ishly of his time and 
knowledge in direct- 
ing photomechanical 
workers to the sources 
of the information 
they sought. Of late 
years his office, Ten- 
nant & Ward, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York 
city, has been a clear- 
ing house for books 
on photoengraving and 
kindred subjects. Now 
that these books are 
being sought by col- 
lectors and by libra- 
rians Mr. Tennant’s 
services are much in 
demand. Tennant learned his photography thoroughly in Eng- 
land. In this country he edited Wilson’s “ Cyclopedia of Pho- 
tography ” and for many years Wilson’s Photographic Maga- 
zine, so he became an authority on things photographic. As to 
his personality, Camera Craft, in a four-page notice of Mr. 
Tennant, concluded with: “One may glimpse in him some of 
the stately courtesy, much of the timely gentility that marked 
Washington’s period, and not a little of the humor one finds in 
a Britisher. He does not shine, he beams. There is no glitter to 
his wit, no sharpness, no incisive points. He is benignant.” 


Photoengraving Bunkum 


“Old Reader,” New York city, writes: “ To inform myself 
on how three-color engravings are made, I turned to Vol. 103, 
page 82, of what I supposed would be an authoritative encyclo- 
pedia published in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Here is what I 
found: ‘ Three-color process plates are made by photographing 
on three separate plates that have been especially prepared so 
as to be sensitive to the light rays, and during the exposure 
cutting out all rays except those of the desired color. The rays 
that are not wanted on the plate are cut off by interposing 
light filters between the object and the photographic plate. In 
making the negative of the red values a green filter is used, 
and since green is a combination of yellow and blue, the screen 
absorbs the yellow and blue rays, letting only the red values 
pass through to the plate. For the blue values an orange screen 
is used, and as orange is a combination of yellow and red, the 


yellow and red rays are absorbed, and only the blue rays pass 
through to the plate, etc.’ How about this? ” 

Answer.—To prove how false all this “ bunkum ” is, hold 
a sheet of green glass between the sun and a sheet of white 
paper and note how little green is “ absorbed.” The alleged 
information you quote is wrong in every statement, but still it 
is a trifle better than that of another writer on this subject, 
who states: ““To make the yellow negative you photograph 
through a yellow glass, for the blue negative photograph 
through a blue glass and for the red negative through a red 
glass.” The amount of misleading information published on 
photomechanical methods in books on the subject is appalling, 
but life is too short to attempt to correct it. 


Red and Black Reproduction 

“ Advertising Agency,” Boston, writes: “ We want to repro- 
duce drawings in black and red for two printings. The red will 
not overlap the black. The drawings will be too complicated to 
make two engravings of the black and red and then rout the 
red out of one plate and the black from the other. Is there not 
a way to separate black and red by photography? ” 

Answer.— Any photoengraver doing color separation work 
can do this engraving of these two plates for you in this man- 
ner: With a prism and a plain glass in place of a filter he will 
make a negative of the red and black together. Then with 
panchromatic emulsion or dry plate and a red filter he can 
make a negative of the black only. This to be used for mak- 
ing the black printing plate. From this second negative he can 
make a positive to be stripped over the first negative and cover 
up all the black in that negative, leaving only a record of the 
red, and from this latter is made the red printing plate. 


‘Elements of Photogravure” 

Attention has been called in this department to articles on 
photogravure being printed in the British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. They are now published in book form. In this book Colin 
N. Bennett explains the making of photogravure plates with a 
screen so that photographers may utilize this method in dupli- 
cating prints from their negatives. The author says: “ Pho- 
togravure is an intaglio (pronounced intazlio) copper-plate 
process.” In this country we pronounce intaglio, intahlio. Mr. 
Bennett’s book is an admirable instruction book for one who 
contemplates going into rotagravure as a business. Once the 
principles of carbon printing, developing, etching, and proving 
are mastered on flat copper plates, it is not difficult to grasp 
the transferring of a carbon print to a copper cylinder and etch 
it. Hand engraving and rouletting of the photogravure to 
improve it, or remove blemishes, Mr. Bennett treats as a sim- 
ple matter, while rotagravure engravers consider it almost 
impossible. Three English makers of small photogravure presses 
are mentioned. The book can be secured from The Inland 
Printer Company. Price $2.60, postpaid. 
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Bassani’s Camera for Highlight Negatives 

In the first notice of the Bassani camera published here 
January, 1925, page 546, it was promised that the progress of 
this novel camera would be recorded in this department. This 
camera, it will be recalled, has a motor-driven apparatus that 
gives the halftone screen a circular motion during exposure for 
the purpose of closing up the highest lights in the negative. 
Twenty-five of these cameras are now in use in this coun- 
try. Recently the Forbes Lithographing Company, Boston, has 
installed one to handle a halftone screen measuring five feet 
square, weighing about one hundred pounds. 


Rotagravure Figures 

F. X. Meyer, Brooklyn, wants to know where to find the 
figures as to the depth of rotagravure etching, wear on cylin- 
der, edition possible, and speed of printing. 

Answer— No two workers will give similar answers to 
these questions. R. B. Fishenden may be taken as an authority 
on this subject, and he states that the depth of the etching does 
not go further than one six hundred and twenty-fifth of an inch. 
To regrind a copper cylinder and remove the old etching com- 
pletely the copper surface is ground away to a depth of one 
thirty-second of an inch. The wear on a copper cylinder owing 
to the lubrication of the doctor by the ink is scarcely percep- 
tible. The steel blades now used as doctors are only nine one- 
thousandths to twelve one-thousandths of an inch thick. Two 
hundred thousand Sunday newspaper supplements are usually 
printed from a single cylinder at a speed of from 3,000 to 4,000 
an hour. Mr. Fishenden found that the developed carbon tissue 
before etching measured one five-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness for the shadows, gradually increasing to three five- 
thousandths of an inch in the highest lights. 


Good Line Etching Wanted 
Pen and ink drawing for line engraving is coming back into 
favor after some years of neglect by publishers and adver- 
tisers. An old-time photoengraver, now an employer, asks how 
it is he can not get as good line engraving as formerly. 
Answer.— In the first place, he is probably more critical of 
proofs than he once was. Then the pen and ink artists do not 
supply as good copy for reproduction as they were obliged to 
do in old times. Here are a few of the reasons why we do not 
always get as good line engraving as formerly and suggestions 
for improvement: (1) The collodion is not sufficiently “con- 
trasty.” Every photoengraver should know how to remedy that 
fault. (2) Some photographers spoil line negatives by using a 
“cutting” solution on them to open weak lines. That treat- 
ment is fatal to line negatives. (3) Mercury and lead are better 
intensifiers for line negatives than copper and silver. (4) The 
film of bichromatized albumen or cold enamel should be as thin 
as it can be used. And so must the film of etching ink be on 
the albumen print. (5) The first “ bite” is the important one 
and should be carried as far as possible. During line etching 
a magnifying glass must be used as often as with halftone etch- 
ing and particularly during this first etching. (6) Line etching 
should be rolled up with a strong etching ink, applied by a hard 
roller just as soon as the etching depth will permit it. (7) In 
reproducing a cross-hatched line drawing, watch the crossing 
of one line over the other with a glass; if the lines show a 
thickening where they cross, then either a “ cutting ” solution 
has been used on the line negative or the first “ bite ” has gone 
too far. If the rectangular white spaces surrounded by crossed 
lines have round instead of sharp-angled corners this comes 
from the causes just stated and the etching is not a reproduc- 
tion of the original drawing. Space will not permit more on 
this subject. It should be added that an etching machine that 
throws the acid in drops at the plate will give better line etching 
than brushing in a “tub.” Cold enamel should give smoother 
edged lines than albumen, ink, and dragon’s-blood. 











Tue Reading Railroad Magazine is just one of many such 
publications issued by the railroads to get their employees 
acquainted with each other and the activities of the railroad. 
What interests us is that this publication, with an edition of 
40,000, finds it better to print by the rotagravure method. The 
printer at one time thought he would improve his work by 
adding varnish to the rotagravure ink, with the result he spoiled 
the job. The attractiveness of rotagravure is due to the printing 
of a matt ink on uncoated paper, and the printer who thinks 
the ink should be glossy had better be put to varnishing floors 


Notes on Offset Printing 


By S.H. Horcan 


Largest Circular Halftone Screen 
Klimsch & Co., Frankfort, Germany, have in use a colo: 
separation camera for offset work that contains a circular 120 
line halftone screen sixty inches (five feet) in diameter. It is 
said to be the largest circular halftone screen in the world. 


Silver Bromide Paper for Photolitho Transfers 

J. M. G., Cincinnati, writes: “I am told that photolith: 
transfers are now made from small halftone negatives with ; 
magic lantern. I thought that if any one knew about it you 
would. If transfers are made that way, where can I find ou: 
about it? ” 


Answer.— L. P. Clerc tells about this in his “ Ilford Manua! 
of Process Work,” to be had from The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. Price $3.65, postpaid. 


Highlight Halftone Negatives by Retouching 

“ Photographer,” New York city, asks: “I am an old 
photographer, with long experience at negative retouching in a 
portrait gallery. I am now making halftone negatives with 
collodion emulsion for offset printing. Is there not some way 
in which I could utilize my retouching skill in blocking out 
highlights in the negatives? ” 

Answer.— If you will use ground glass for halftone negative 
making, flowing the emulsion on the smooth side of the glass, 
you should, with your knowledge of retouching, be able to put 
in highlights wherever wanted by using pencil or crayon on the 
ground glass side of the negative. In printing you will have to 
use a single arc light and diffuse the light with tissue or ground 
glass so that your retouching will not print too sharply. 


Asphalt Prints for Planography 

Galloway Lithographing Company, San Francisco, writes: 
“We want a formula for making photographic screen negative 
prints on zinc or aluminum by the asphaltum printing method. 
We understand that the photographic prints made by the 
asphaltum process are much superior to those made by albu- 
men, etc.” 

Answer.— Dissolve one ounce of powdered purified Syrian 
asphalt in about twelve to fifteen ounces of pure anhydrous 
benzol. Filter through cotton several times into an amber 
colored bottle. Add a dram of oil of lavender and one-eighth 
ounce of Venice turpentine to prevent the film being too brittle. 
Coat the metal by whirling in a darkroom and allow the benzol 
to completely evaporate and then print under the halftone 
negative in sunlight for, say, thirty minutes in sunlight and for 
several hours on a cloudy day. Develop in turpentine and wash 
the turpentine off under a stream of tap water. We do not 
know of any way to increase the sensitiveness of asphalt to 
light. You will find that an albumen, or albumen and fish glue 
bichromatized solution, will give you the most satisfactory 
print, as you can use electric light for photo-printing, while 
asphalt does require sunlight and plenty of it. 
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By EvcENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printers’ Carbon Paper 
For the benefit of the Utah printer who inquired about 
printers’ carbon paper, The Carbonized Paper Company, Lin- 
.oln, Nebraska, states it can supply carbonized paper (either 
print, book or bond) in rolls or flat sheets, any color desired, 
and with any location of carbonizing thereon wanted. 


Packing for Drum Cylinder Newspaper Press 
A publisher inquires whether a rubber blanket or news and 
manila packing is preferable when there is no makeready. 
Answer.—You will be able to start printing a legible paper 
sooner each press day with the rubber blanket. Figure the cost 
of the blanket against the cost of news and manila used during 
the life of the blanket and the time lost without the blanket. 


Bed Wheel Tracks Travel Unevenly 


“We have a drum cylinder press which is printing splen- 
didly, but the tracks between the press bed, containing the 
little rollers and frame, travel unevenly. We would like to know 
the proper positions of these tracks and some remedy for the 
difficulty.” 

Answer.— Owing to the uncertainty as to the condition of 
the press, we would advise you to have a traveling representa- 
tive of the selling agent inspect it. 


Pressroom Temperature 

“ May we inquire if 75° F. is the correct established tem- 
perature for general commercial pressrooms, or is that the 
temperature to be maintained in special cases like those in your 
answers to questions that were based on somewhat similar kinds 
of papers and inks? ” 

Answer.— Printing inks in general are made to work at an 
average temperature of 70° F. From 70° to 75° is well suited 
to the working and drying of ink, to keeping paper in printing 
condition and to best performance of the composition roller. 
The same temperature has a salutary effect on the human ele- 
ment. With this temperature and normal humidity you will be 
working along the line of least resistance. 


Varnishing Printed Labels 

“As a subscriber to your wonderful magazine, I take the 
privilege to ask about producing a label similar in effect to the 
sample attached. The varnishing has us stopped. Is it practical 
for the average shop to undertake this class of work or does it 
require special equipment? ” 

Answer.— If inexperienced in varnishing on the cylinder 
press you will save by sending the labels to a finishing concern 
to be varnished on a varnishing machine. If you attempt the 
job you will find paste varnish less troublesome than the fluid. 
The sheets will have to be racked in small piles, and to guard 
against the sheets sticking together you will have to move the 
sheets about from time to time until the varnish has set. 


Gold Ink on Litho Label Paper 


“The enclosed is a sample of some labels I did. The work 
was done on a fast cylinder job press with new rollers. The 
ink used was gold varnish and powder. It was mixed one-half 
pound of powder to one pound of varnish. To this I added one 
tablespoon of drier. The job had seven separate plates and was 
run black over gold. The black used was gloss bond. As you 
can see, the gold is very unsatisfactory. I wish you would give 
me some information as to what is the matter and how to 
remedy it.” 

Answer—The impression you sent is printed on the wrong 
(not coated) side of the litho label paper. Ink will look bet- 
ter on the coated side, and there is no way to match on the 
reverse side except with two impressions, the first in size and 
the second in gold ink on the size base, or to print in size and 
bronze. If you are required to print on the reverse side of this 
litho label paper you should send sample of paper to gold ink 
manufacturer with proof of the form and name of press. Your 
rollers must be adjusted to a nicety for gold ink and must also 
be in good condition. Make the form ready to print properly in 
black before inking up with gold ink. 


Halftone Printing on Platen Press 

“We are enclosing herewith a sample of printing which we 
do from time to time and would like a little advice as to the 
best way to run this job on a 12 by 18 job press. We have been 
running this job for some time, and each time we have just a 
little more trouble with it. You will please note the small half- 
tones on last page — little white specks that look like picking; 
but we have ink reduced to what we think is proper proportion. 
Is this the fault of makeready, ink, or paper? ” 

Answer.—The paper and ink are not faulty. The halftones 
are worn considerably and the job taxes the inking capacity of 
the press. A Colt’s Armory or a cylinder job press would handle 
this job easily. On the press you name the job would look bet- 
ter if more time were spent on the makeready. The halftones 
should first be cleaned with crude carbolic acid. The pressman 
seems to err on the side of not enough impression, and the 
impression is not gradated for the various tones, the highlights 
being badly filled. 


Glassine Paper Inks Fail to Dry 

“Enclosed you will find a sheet of glassine which was 
printed with glassine blue ink. The job was printed a week ago 
and we are at a loss to explain why it isn’t dry yet. The sheets 
offset, and we couldn’t send a job like this to the customer. A 
little japan drier was used. We would like to know if there is 
any drier made that will give better results and in what pro- 
portion it should be mixed.” 

Answer—A\ first-class glassine paper ink will dry over 
night without adding drier. An ounce of drier to the pound of 
the slow-drying blue should make it dry. 
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Home-Made Overlay 

“T am enclosing an overlay as used by our pressman on all 
halftone work. This, according to him, is his own make-up, and 
he asked me to send it for your criticism. This sample has been 
used on a 4,000 run on super book. This same kind of overlay 
has also run 6,000 impressions without any injury whatever.” 

Answer.—The overlay (on the order of the emery overlay) 
has good gradation and has stood up under these short runs, 
but you will be able to gage better the value of your press- 
man’s home-made overlay after it has been used on a long run 
on a more trying paper, as, for instance, bond. 


Printing on Flat-Finish Aluminum 

“ Would appreciate very much any information you could 
furnish regarding printing on flat-finish aluminum on a platen 
press. What we wish to know is the kind of plate, makeready 
and ink most suitable for the purpose.” 

Answer.— A rubber form, platen press halftone ink and 
regular makeready for thorough inking and impression are 
required to print on metals: aluminum, brass, copper, steel, 
zinc, etc. Where a tenacious impression to withstand exposure 
to friction and the action of the elements, gasoline, alcohol, 
etc., is required, the sheet is coated with baking copal varnish 
after printing and the varnish baked at a heat of about 150°. 


Printing Embroidery Transfer Designs 

“We are interested in the method of printing transfer 
designs — these designs to be transferred onto cloth for embroi- 
dering purposes. We believe the usual method for the transfer 
of designs is by passing a hot iron over the design as it is laid 
on the cloth. Will you please advise us what special paper, ink 
and machinery are necessary for the manufacture of these 
transfer designs? ” 

Answer.—This is a printing process requiring the use of dye 
instead of ink, and any leading inkmaker can supply the infor- 
mation required. The choice of other materials mentioned will 
be governed by the nature of the dye. If you expect to go into 
this field on a large scale you will likely find it advantageous 
to get in touch with Ames Bag Machine Company, Cleveland, 
which has made various machines for printing on fabrics, some 
of which may be adaptable to your purpose. 


Streaky Inking of Solid Plate 


“ Under separate cover we are mailing you sample of cata- 
logue cover. You will note a light streak across the top, espe- 
cially on the back page of this cover, which we were unable to 
overcome, and are writing to ask if you can give us any sug- 
gestions as to the cause of this and how it might have been 
remedied. We used ink especially for this stock, but it was 
necessary to reduce it somewhat, as the original shade was too 
dark. This job was printed on a four form roller, two-revolution 
cylinder press. The rollers were in good condition and the plates 
were solid metal and laid squarely on the bed of the press 
without any possibility of rocking. We had this same difficulty 
with this job last year, but the plates then were mounted on 
wood base and we attributed our difficulty to that fact. We also 
had trouble in that the ink did not dry and came off quite read- 
ily after the job had been done a full week. In fact, it can be 
rubbed off yet, as you will note.” 

Answer.— If you will turn the sheet at a right angle from 
the reading position and look across it from the back edge to 
the gripper edge you may note that the streaks are caused by 
faulty adjustment of the fountain screws. As the ink on the 
sheet is not a homogeneous film in color and consistency, it is 
apparent that the reducer and the ink were not thoroughly 
mixed but rather just stirred together. The tardy drying was 
caused by the reducer, which is a slower drier than the ink. 
When adding a slow-drying reducer some drier should be added 
to compensate. 
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Printing, Embossing, and Die-Cutting Foil 

A printer submits samples of labels printed, embossed, and 
die-cut in one operation from thin brass and requests informa- 
tion as to how the work may be duplicated on foil. 

Answer.—The samples submitted of thin brass are decid- 
edly handsome. You can hardly expect the same effect from 
foil, because it lacks the crispness and strength of thin brass, 
which would make an ideal cover for printing and embossing. 
This is not true of foil of itself, although it is capable of strik- 
ing effects when mounted. Your problem is to get the proper 
ink for use on the imported machine which prints and embosses 
and die-cuts foil in one operation. Send samples of the foil, 
proofs of plates, and description of press to the inkmaker. 


Varnishing Difficulty 

“ We are having some difficulty in varnishing labels, and we 
are submitting the enclosed samples in hope that you may be 
able to give us some suggestions. The labels are printed on the 
offset press and varnished on a flat-bed cylinder type press, 
using a wood poster board for the tinted block, this tint block 
previously having been given several coats of shellac and sur- 
faced to a mirror-like polish. The paper is litho label. The var- 
nish we are using is A-1 over-print varnish.” 

Answer.—You will find a metal form better than wood, and 
paste varnish less troublesome than liquid. Owing to the flat 
print obtained on the offset press you will probably have to 
run the varnish form through the press twice to match the 
gloss of the sample submitted. If practicable and convenient, 
would advise you to send the printed sheets to a finishing con- 
cern for varnishing. 
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“@he Science of Smposition 


Part IV.—By JoHN REED 


sSSUMING that the form treated in Part 
Yj III of this series has been properly dressed, 
¥) i. e., that margins are perfect, and that 


I}>) each page is as firm as is the furniture 
\i) : * surrounding it when head or foot furniture 
OE 
DL) are universally practiced: Although the 
' form, in this condition, may be sufficiently solid to print with- 
out workups, at least for a time, it would be inadvisable to 
a'tempt to lift it from the stone without making provision for 
what in lockup is technically termed “‘ squeeze ”— which varies 
in accordance with the length and spongeous condition of the 
pages. In the present case, two points would probably be suffi- 
cient for “squeeze,” 
and here will be intro- 
duced an element of 
the sign language of 
lockup men. One lead 
is placed upon each 
page in the form, par- 
allel, longitudinally, to 
the running heads. The 
| fact that each page in 
pe the form bears a lead 
i ee all parallel to the run- 


; | ning heads signifies to 
| ' 
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any lockup man that 
the leads are intended 
b= ; for “ squeeze” and are 
| to be inserted at the 
foot of pages. Thus, if 
a form has been left in 

16 43 4 | 






































this shape at the chang- 
ing of the shifts of the 
workmen, the incoming 
worker proceeds with- 
out verbal or other instructions. When a lead is to be inserted 
in a specific place it is indicated by a chalk mark or a small 
irregular strip of cardboard or paper near the point where 
it is to be inserted and parallel to the running head, where 
the material to be inserted also is placed. When material is to 
be removed the position is indicated in like manner; but the 
material is placed upon the page at right angles, longitudinally, 
to the running head. When the “ squeeze” has been inserted, 
the quoins are tightened gradually until the head and foot 
furniture binds or nearly binds at the ends of the side marginal 
furniture. Small strips of reglet are placed upon either side 
of the quoins to preserve marginal furniture. The solidity of 
the form is tested by placing quoin keys under the chase near 
the ends of the long bar and rocking form, gently at first, more 
vigorously as rigidity is satisfactory. 

Lining up a sheet which has been printed from a form 
dressed with this care and accuracy is reduced merely to an 
operation of verification. Fig. 18 illustrates such a sheet. The 
parallel lines between the head margins represent the head 
trims; the parallel lines in the center of the long and short 
ways of the form and the single lines at sides and ends of the 
form represent, respectively, the front and foot trims. The 
dotted lines between the centers of heads and centers of com- 
panion pages represent folds in the sheet before stitching and 
trimming. Particular attention should be accorded to the fold- 




















Fic. 18.— Lineup sheet — 16-page work 
and turn form. 


Copyright, 1926, by John Reed. 
2-7 


ing marks between the lines indicating the head trims, A, B, C, 
D, E, on Fig. 18. Although this is one of the most signally 
expedient devices for pressmen and bookbinders known to the 
craft, it is regularly in use in few, if any, shops. For the press- 
man it affords definite positions from which to gage margins 
(most essential in instances where pages are of irregular size 
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Fic. 19.— Cross section flat-bed cylinder press. Illustrating relative 
positions of parts. 
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and shape), and for work and turn forms transforms a task 
into a chore and eliminates the need of driving nails in the 
inner sheetwise forms for press guides. In the bindery it pro- 
vides points for hand-folding deckle-edge stock, and for ma- 
chine folding not only shortens and lightens the task of setting 
the folders, but furnishes an unfailing and constantly visible 
assurance that the folder is operating accurately —a glance 
at a folded sheet or at a pile of folded sheets sufficing to show 
that the marks A and E (Fig. 18) register, one above the 
other. When the head fold occurs on the hair-line center face 
rules, and these rules register after final fold, something akin 
to perfection has been achieved. Finally, little effort is needed 








Fic. 20.— Flat-bed perfecting cylinder press — ‘‘ Double-Ender.”’ 


by lockup men to insert these rules in line with the six-point 
reglet which divides head margins. 

Line-up of book forms and many intricate specialties is 
treated exhaustively in another place, some little used but 
highly efficient quirks in geometry being described. They are 
peculiarly adaptable to imposition where geometrical problems 
must frequently be solved. 

It may be of interest to the uninitiated to explain, at this 
time, the method of lining up a sheet of this kind and why. 
The line-up sheet is printed on one side only, and its object is 
to provide a means of verifying margins, position of printing 
matter on sheet and squareness of form. One or more duplicate 
sheets are furnished by pressmen for folding, checking up 
folios and such page-proof corrections as may have been made 
on the stone, etc., the line-up sheet never being folded. 
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A point A (Fig. 18), in the exact center of the blank space 
between the running heads, at one corner of the sheet, is indi- 
cated with a knife or pin point. Designate the head trims by 
inserting slits in the sheet one-eighth of an inch from this point 
in two directions, and in a straight line toward the running 
heads. Nine inches (trim size of circular) from these slits in 
the direction of the feet of the pages make two more slits to 
represent foot trims. Roll fold the sheet through the middle of 
the thirty-eight inch way and register the running heads at 
this point over the heads on the opposite side of the sheet B 
(Fig. 18). Secure the sheet in this position with a suitable 
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Fic. 21.— Flat-bed two-color cylinder press. 


weight and stab through all the slits. One side of the sheet is 
now slitted to indicate the points at which the head and foot 
trims are made when the sheet is folded and bound. Open the 
sheet and roll fold through the middle of the twenty-five inch 
way, register the running heads on the slitted side of the sheet 
accurately over those on the opposite side, secure the sheet in 
this position by weights as before, and stab through all the 
slits. Open the sheet, and with straight-edge and sharp, hard 
pencil carefully draw lines across the entire width of the 
sheet, cutting through the slits with pencil. Next slits are made 
in the exact center of the back margins, and from these six 
inches are measured toward all front trims, at right angles to 
the head margins, and the sheet is slitted at all these points. 
Lines are then drawn through these slits the full length of 
the sheet, resulting in the line-up sheet shown in Fig. 18. In 
some establishments the sheets are lined up by the stoneman 
and submitted, with folded sheet, to the superintendent for 
final O. K. Also, to insure greater accuracy, additional lines, 
vertical and horizontal, are drawn through the edges of the 
type pages at heads, feet, backs, and fronts. Head margins 
and back margins are measured, and, if correct, the distance 
between any two opposite points should be a few points less 
than one-half the length of the sheet; in this distance is in- 
cluded the short bar of the chase, the center foot gutter, and 
either head margin. The distance between any two opposite 
points, wherein is included the long bar of the chase, the center 
front gutter, and either back margin, should be a few points 
less than one-half the width of the sheet. Scant dimensions 
are preferable because of possible irregularity in the stock as 
it comes from the mill. This irregularity, however, does not 
interfere with the machine folding operations because the mar- 
gins at the press nippers and the side guides are the same on 
all accurately fed sheets, variations being at edges away from 
the nipper and side guides. Folder blades always strike in the 
exact center of margins, producing perfect right-angle folds in 
the finished sheet, because the folder guides are at edges where 
there is no variation in margins. These folded edges also are 
guides when the stock is trimmed, as the irregularity of the 
open edges in no way affects this operation. 

Long and intimate connection with the pressroom provides 
the lockup man with a considerable knowledge of presses and 
the methods of their operators. Pressmen will furnish the 
lockup man with much information which makes for the effi- 
cient codperation of these departments; but the following 
information regarding presses should be helpful to a workman 
of limited experience: At the rear end of the bed of cylinder 
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presses —the end opposite the ink plate — will be found a 
line extending across the width of the press, designated by 
the word “ head line ” indented in the bed and referred to by 
the pressmen with the colloquial term “ dead line.” The pur- 
pose of this line is to show the position at which the nippers 
“bite ” the sheet — a position as constant as the “ dead line ” 
itself. The ideal nipper bite is one-quarter of an inch inside the 
edge of the sheet. Less or more than one-quarter inch is unde- 
sirable because, in the first place, a meager bite renders the 
security of the grip doubtful, and a too great bite may bring 
the edge of the sheet so close to the nipper bearings as to cause 
buckling upon the down thrust of the nippers. Granting that 
a quarter-inch bite is used, and that the margin at the nipper 
edge is one and one-quarter inches, including trim, the printing 
surface of the form should be one inch inside the “ dead line.” 
A knowledge of this kind also provides one with a knowledge of 
the limitation of the press bed from “ dead line ” to ink plate, 
to which the forms are secured by powerful clamps at the rear 
of the bed. To be specific, the distance from the nipper edge 
of the printing surface of a form to the opposite side, including 
chase, should be so arranged that a considerable amount of 
furniture may be inserted between chase and ink plate —a 
chase seldom if ever being clamped directly against ink plate 

Cylinder forms should be locked in chases, the inside 
dimensions of which are near the size of the stock, and none 
should be used that will not require some furniture between 
the chase and the ink plate. Frequently a form is locked upon 
the bed of a press without chase; the knowledge given here will 
prove signally helpful. In such a contingency the clamps of 
the press are screwed firmly in the bed, and the furniture is 
placed against and between the clamps and the point inside 
the “dead line” which is regulated by the width of the 
nipper margin minus one-quarter inch nipper bite. The diagram 
(Fig. 19) is a cross section (not to scale) of the press bed 
with the form locked in place in a conventional manner. 

The above principle may be applied to all flat-bed cylinder 
presses, including the Kelly. Other cylinder presses in general 
use are the flat-bed perfecting presses or, to resort to another 
colloquialism, the “ double-enders ”; also the flat-bed two- 
color presses. The perfecting press prints on both sides of the 
sheet at one feeding, and any moves or other changes required 
in the form must be approached from either side of the press. 
The distance from the outer edge of the chase to the printing 
surface on this press is two and three-quarters inches; but the 
pressman should be consulted about this and other operations 
before proceeding with the work. This press is provided with 
two cylinders, each presenting a different side of the sheet to 
the printing surface. Fig. 20 is a simple sketch of part of this 
press illustrating positions of the nipper guides on forms and 
the course of travel of the sheet after leaving the feedboard. 

The two-color press differs from the perfecting press in 
many particulars; among these, and of most interest to the 
lockup man, being the relative positions of the nipper guides 
to the forms, and the necessity of the side guides at the ends of 
each form occupying relatively identical positions on their 
individual beds. Forms of different dimensions are made up in 
such a way that the printing surfaces at the nipper guides are 
approximately two and three-quarters inches from the outside 
of the chase; but pressmen should be consulted in this matter 
frequently. Fig. 21 is a simple sketch of the principal features 
of this press (which is provided with three cylinders — one 
an idler), illustrating the positions of the nipper guides on the 
forms and course of travel of sheet after it leaves feedboard. 

Locking forms for the Miehle Vertical press is a simple 
operation; directions are inscribed on the special chases fur- 
nished with this machine. Briefly, the form is locked in the 
chase with the nipper edge two picas away from the inner side 
of the chase, and in such a position, laterally, that the ends 
of the sheet will avoid the nippers. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


A Simple Advertising Agreement 


One of our publisher-readers sends in a copy of an adver- 
ising agreement that may be of interest to others who read 
ihis department. We have been asked many times for copies of 
advertising contracts for use of local newspapers, and we have 
replied that as a general rule we do not favor the idea of signed 
contracts for advertising in local papers, for the chief reason 
that such contracts usually bind the publisher and do not guar- 
antee him anything unless he fights for it. A plain business 
agreement should serve the same purpose, but of course such 
agreement should be well understood. Possibly the following 
memorandum of agreement will fit the situation: 


Memo. oF AGREEMENT 
Between the Upland Progress and H. H., merchant, of 
eS rae ate EE Bee i IS , Missouri, in which the undersigned firm 
agrees to use advertising space in the Progress on the condi- 
tions and terms hereinafter specified, viz.: 
(a) A minimum olf................ inches, to be used within one 
year from date of this agreement at................ cents per inch. 
(b) A minimum of at least ten inches per issue during a 
WEHIOG Ol. .o2c22..<..<2 weeks from 7 oe ' 
to 192........at cents per inch. | 
Where advertising is contracted for at special price under 
conditions set out in clause (b), advertising copy must be | 
furnished not later than A. M... PM. | 
on preceding publication day, and when not 
furnished by said date publisher is authorized to write copy 
of a general nature for such space. 


























Dated at Upland, Missouri, this day 








Signed by for 
Accepted by 





for the Progress. 





There you have a brief and effective form of agreement that 
the publisher referred to says has worked out very satisfac- 
torily. The chief value of such an agreement, we are told, lies 
in the fact that, to secure a slight scaling of the price per inch, 
the advertiser agrees to use a certain minimum space during 
the year, and thus the sale of that much space is made at one 
time instead of having to solicit and work on it for each sepa- 
rate issue. The other provision, (b), is calculated to guarantee 
a certain continued use of space during the year and is thus of 
value in keeping up the volume of advertising in every issue. 

A transient rate high enough to cover the cost of work- 
ing for new business and handling weekly orders is essential 
on any newspaper. There are always advertisers expecting to 
use the newspapers during a time of business rush and in best 


buying seasons and then forgetting there is such a service as 
a newspaper covering their territory during the rest of the year. 
A transient rate is only fair as applied to that class of adver- 
tisers. This permits a sliding scale either for quantity or time 
agreements, which this publisher asserts is valuable to him. 

However, clause (a) still leaves the objectionable feature 
that if the business firm fails to use the space agreed upon 
during the year, the publisher has the unpleasant duty of trying 
to collect the short rate, which in the end leaves hard feelings 
and usually resentment to follow. The clause (b) is therefore 
the best, giving the publisher authority to write the advertising 
and fill the space at any time the advertiser fails to do so. The 
publisher tells us that he has a dozen or more firms that permit 
him to write most of their advertisements, giving him such 
pointers as they wish emphasized and leaving it to him to make 
the display and emphasize the features better than they can do 
it themselves. 

Bear in mind, however, that these agreements, to have bind- 
ing legal effect, must be signed by the advertiser as the offerer 
and accepted by the publisher as the offeree. 


Collecting Legal Publication Fees 

In almost every state there is dissatisfaction among pub- 
lishers who carry a line of legal advertising, for the reason that 
payment for such advertising is slow and sometimes lost. At 
the recent convention of state press field managers in St. Paul 
this subject was discussed at length, with the result that all 
such managers will work toward laws that will provide that fees 
for legal advertising must be paid and payment certified to 
when the proof of publication is filed. 

This is the short cut to the remedy for an evil which in 
most states is embarrassing to publishers. But it may be a 
long and hard road, after all, to get to it. The publisher now 
undoubtedly has the right to demand payment for his legal 
advertising when he files the proof of publication, and some 
do that, perhaps. But when such business comes from attor- 
neys or other clients who are important and who are sources 
of much good paying business of that kind, drastic action is 
not easy to decide upon. In our own experience most of our 
losses on account of such publications have been through 
attorneys who were either indifferent or dishonest, who may 
have collected the fees themselves and never turned them over 
to us, or whose clients proved to be deadheads or collection- 
proof. The law providing that publication fees must be paid and 
certified to on the proof of publication is in effect in the state 
of Washington, at least, and there such troubles are ended. 

We have before mentioned in this department another plan 
for collecting delinquent fees on probate and administrators’ 
notices. That is to send monthly, or occasionally, a statement 
of the amount due direct to the administrator. Publishers who 
have pursued this plan state that they have had very little loss 
on account of such business. 
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Protecting Farm Sale Collections 

It seems to be a general complaint in most states where 
local newspapers do a large line of farm and stock sale adver- 
tising, and of some, too, who do catalogue and sale bill print- 
ing, that sometimes they are left to hold the bag while the 
bankers, auctioneers and others get their pay. In one instance 
a newspaper publisher reports that he a few years ago lost sev- 
eral hundred dollars on account of a catalogue printing order 
where the parties selling were mortgaged and others had first 
lien on the receipts of the sale. 

A little care in getting from the clerk of the sale an accep- 
tance of the amount of your bill will protect you on such collec- 
tions. One publisher has a form of sale advertising order which 
he uses in triplicate, and has the party ordering the advertising 
sign up when he asks for credit “ until after the sale.” This 
order, which we consolidate herewith into a small form, is as 
follows: 


SALE ADVERTISING ORDER 





inch sale ad 

, and suggest 
best dates for insertion of ad. 

My sale will be held 
this order notifies and authorizes the clerk of said sale to pay 
the above amount out of the first proceeds of the sale. 

The acts of all parties governed by this order can not be 
abrogated without their mutual consent. 


Please insert 


























Address 








Accepted: 
(Name of newspaper) 
By 
Received and accepted 











The publisher explains that he uses this form in triplicate, 
so that he can retain one copy, give one to the signer and send 
one to the clerk of sale. If there is still any doubt about the 
account from the fact that other prior liens may be enforced, 
the publisher also presents this signed order to the bank that 
is clerking the sale for its acceptance, and if it refuses to accept 
it, he states there will be no sale advertisement. 

In any case, when the custom is for such advertising to be 
paid for after the sale, the order is a valuable precaution and 
the proprietor of the sale will not hesitate to sign it. 


A Noteworthy Special Edition 

This department has received a copy of the “ Progress 
Number ” of the Curry County Reporter, issued at Gold Beach, 
Oregon, in August. This special edition is noteworthy in many 
respects and might afford a good example for others to follow 
in issuing big special numbers. 

The issue is made up in the shape of a magazine, with 
printed pages nine by twelve inches, on book paper, and with a 
heavier tinted book cover on which is pasted a beautiful three- 
color engraving showing a section of a mountain, woods and 
river that is delightful to gaze upon. There are sixty-four pages 
in the magazine and ninety-five illustrations; halftones and line 
cuts are used to embellish the pages containing the story and 
descriptions of Curry County and its several towns and settle- 
ments. Curry County extends along the southwest coast of 
Oregon, bordering the Pacific for seventy-five miles. It contains 
unusual attractions in coast, mountain and river scenery, with 
all varieties of wild life, and there are many opportunities for 
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new settlers and those people who are already there to thrive 
and enjoy life. 

In thus setting out the beauties and advantages of that new 
country the Reporter has given to its section of the state a 
wonderful service that must be appreciated by all who see this 
special edition. The editor, W. E. Hassler, and his office force 
are shown in the pictures, all in action in their modern and well 
equipped shop where the Reporter is produced. 

The financial part of this special edition is apparently well 
handled, judging from numerous advertisements of business 
and other interests of that section, and a charge of twenty-five 
cents per copy for the magazine. 


Observations 


CULTIVATE YOUR OWN FIELD for more advertising first. 
Then it will be easier to secure the outside advertising. 


ONE OF THE FEATURES of the sixty-first annual meeting of 
the Illinois Press Association, held at the University of Illinois 
Urbana, September 30 to October 2, was the decision of the 
delegates to allow Secretary H. L. Williamson one or two assis- 
tants — to act as field secretaries. Another feature was found 
in the desire of the delegates to start a movement toward the 
establishment of a school of journalism at the University of 
Illinois. All told, it was an interesting meeting. 


AS A RESULT OF THE MEETING of state press field managers 
at St. Paul in August, the National Editorial Association has 
started work on a general national advertising rate book for 
local weekly, semiweekly and daily newspapers. Secretary 
Hotaling will undertake this herculean task because agencies 
and advertisers now find that they have no place or means of 
getting local newspaper advertising rates generally. A few 
states, where they have field managers, have such rate books 
of their own, and these are immensely popular. With these rate 
books the executive secretary will be able tc make a running 
start for the larger service to be provided. May he succeed. 
However, we can not help but think that a listing fee should 
be charged each newspaper whose name and advertising rates 
are printed therein. That will keep the character of the list 
much higher than to make it a free dumping ground for incon- 
sequential publications that may only clutter up the list. 


THE LARGER NEWSPAPERS are continually working with 
their local advertisers to make wholesalers and jobbers adver- 
tise in local papers to help the dealers move their goods from 
the shelves to the consumers. The same plan can and should 
be followed by the smaller papers all over the country, for it 
is the local dealer who must stock and pay for certain lines of 
goods that are advertised nationally, but not locally to help 
him. The local dealer needs the help and usually will appreciate 
any effort of the local publisher to sell some space that will 
advertise the dealer as a local distributer of any line. Unfor- 
tunately, many local dealers fail to see that such advertising 
of any special line is also a great help to their general line, 
and sometimes do not codperate to the extent they should. But 
they can be sold on the idea as soon as they make a trial — 
and when sold they are always larger users of newspaper space 
themselves. Remember the case of Fred Anderson, the great 
merchant in Cozad, Nebraska? He says that when he stocks a 
line of any special goods or make, he buys a large quantity and 
requires a certain allowance for advertising it in his territory. 
He uses two pages of his local newspaper every issue with 
many departments advertised, but with these new or special 
lines given prominent space. Letters written on the local deal- 
er’s stationery to wholesalers and jobbers or manufacturers, 
requesting such advertising in the local paper, will get a lot of 
it. Usually the dealer will sign such letters if the publisher 
writes them on the dealer’s letterheads. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


The Elgin Courier-News, Elgin, Illinois— While the print could easily 
be better, it is not all bad on your “ old-timers’ ” edition, which bristles with 
interesting matter and exceptionally good advertisements. 

NATHAN WIESENBERG, New York city.— Your advertisement for the Pub- 
licity Typographic Service is striking and effectual from an attention-arresting 
point of view, and its novel arrangement makes it impressive. 

The Standard, Kingston, Ontario.—The special advertising page of August 
31, topped by the display of the Checker Taxi Company, is satisfactorily 
arranged and displayed, but it is not pleasing or inviting because the type faces 

» not harmonious, extended and condensed fonts being used in the same space. 

The Alta Advertiser, Alta, Iowa.— Our compliments are extended on the 
excellent county fair issue of August 5, the first section of which is printed 
oa pink paper. Presswork is clean and even, and the advertisements are excel- 
lent and attractive in arrangement and display. In view of the good points 
mentioned we especially regret that the advertisements are not pyramided. 

ey | y i | 

| | THE BROOKINGS REGISTER | s&s. | 
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cuts, forming a particularly well balanced arrangement of display features. 


Your idea apparently was to get as much reading matter as possible adjacent 
to ads. As a result the pages are disorderly. When ads. are pyramided, the 
appearance of a page is better and there is the effect of more text matter than 
when advertisements are scattered. A strong factor in the good appearance of 
your paper is that practically all the advertisements are displayed in one face, 
Century Bold. Although this type is not the most pleasing by any means, the 
appearance of the paper is better by far than many we have seen where 
better fonts were used, but wherein they were mixed. 

Nebraska Craftsman, Lincoln, Nebraska.— In general, your special Labor 
Day edition is fine; printing is excellent. The mixing of different shapes of 
Cheltenham Bold in the same advertisement and the use of the extra-condensed 
form — even alone — are detrimental factors. A further fault is the almost 
general use of unit machine borders which, in most cases, are too weak in 
relation to the display. In addition they have a ‘‘ spotty ” look which causes 
them to draw too much attention to themselves. Plain rule borders are better; 
being continuous, that is, without breaks, they unify an ad. and effectually 
mark its limits without being conspicuous. In the average newspaper composing 
room decorative borders of real distinction are not available, and since, ij 
available, they should not be used in numbers, the safest and best border ig 
plain rule. One may adopt the two-point face as the standard weight, using it 
singly on the smaller advertisements, double on larger displays and triple on 
full-page advertisements. In that way borders in keeping with the size and 
display strength of a!l advertisements are made up which do not conflict with 
each other. The block-letter — ‘‘ gothic ? — types are a decided detriment to 
the appearance of your paper. If you would employ only Cheltenham Bold, 
regular, and Caslon for advertising display and follow our other suggestions, 
the appearance of the Craftsman would be improved one hundred per cent. 


The Hanna Herald, Hanna, Alberta.—Your issue for July 22, as well as the 
booklet, “‘ Canada West,”’ which we assume is a supplement, interests us a great 
deal. The first page of the paper is very attractive indeed, although the second 
deck of the single-column top-heads, which is set in the black face of the 
machine body face, is too small in relation to the main deck and the character 
of the head. If you don’t have a larger face on the machine, which seems 
manifest, and do not want to hand-set this second deck, then by all means 
lead the lines a little so that the section will be deeper, which will help some. 
In fact, the heads on the whole and throughout would stand more leading. Too 
many papers we receive are marked by this fault. The print is excellent and 
the advertisements are satisfactory. The booklet, ‘‘ Canada West,” is excep- 
tionally well printed, the halftones being clear and clean, even though only 
machine-finished stock was used. 

Taylor County Star-News, Medford, Wisconsin. We consider your issue 
for August 26 as excellent in every respect. The first page makeup is clean 
looking and interesting and top heads in light-face type give the page a 
distinguished look. Advertisements are well arranged and displayed, but would 
be better if type of regular shape were used for the display instead of the 
less attractive condensed form which, in every instance in the issue in ques- 
tion, was not required by space considerations. Necessity is the only condition 


_ that makes type of irregular proportions seem satisfactory. A condensed type 


face in a wide space, where regular shape type is possible, has this additional 
weakness over and above its unpleasing shape: the odd shape is more pro- 
nounced and the factor of suitability is absent. The Welcomer is an interesting 
little publication and is well gotten up. 

The Brookings Register, Brookings, South Dakota.— Your issue of August 
12, published on the date of the state meeting of editors, is excellent. The 
printing is the best we have seen in some time, and makeup throughout is 
likewise high class. We are reproducing the attractive well balanced first page, 
a'so one of the “inside”? pages. The ‘‘ inside’? pages are excellent because 
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One may use several styles of type on a newspaper page when, as in this 
instance, restraint is practiced in the number of lines emphasized, when there 
is ample white space, when they are not mixed in one space, and when, most 
important of all, one is skilled in the art of display typography. 
From The Brookings Register, Brookings, South Dakota. 


the advertisements are pyramided. We have often made the point that too 
many styles of type and borders are used in advertisements, and on that 
account the “inside”? page we show is of especial interest. Although several 
styles of type and borders are used the effect is not at all bad and, of course, 
the advertisements look snappy. The reason: your compositor is, first of all, 
skilful and practices restraint in the number of points emphasized. It should 
be noted, however, that each ad. is composed in the same display type 
throughout. Different types in different ads. is one thing, and different types 
in one ad. another. Few have the skill of your ad. man; hence we prescribe 
the one-style idea for our readers in general. Your advertisements have more 
effective display than we have seen in a long time. 
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The Witness, Berne, Indiana.— Your ‘ Thirtieth Anniversary ” edition in 
magazine format is excellent. The cover design, composed in Cheltenham Wide 
and printed in two colors, is impressive despite its simplicity, in itself a decided 
virtue. It is reproduced. Presswork, while a little pale, is nevertheless good. 

The Brisbane Courier, Brisbane, Australia-——-We compliment you on the 
eightieth birthday special commemorating number of forty-four pages and sup- 
plement — a facsimile copy of Volume 1, Number 1, issued June 20, 1846, as 
the Moreton Bay Courier. The regular news section, like that of most British 
Colonial papers, features classified advertising on the first page. Custom, we 
suppose, is responsible for what appears to be putting the cart before the 
horse; but repeated requests directed to publishers who follow this plan, asking 
why it should continue, have been fruitless. The special sections of the issue 
relating to your paper, its history and present facilities are decidedly excel- 
lent. The matter is appropriate, interesting and well illustrated. The cuts and 
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Cover design of special edition of the Witness, Berne, Indiana, issued 
in magazine format. The original is printed in red and black on tan 
stock. It is impressive and attractive in consequence of the use of large 
size of a clear light-face roman type. Most compositors would lean to 
something heavier and more ornate, but the result would in all 
probability be less satisfactory. 


type are well printed, especially considering the kind of press used. Except 
where large blocks of body matter are set wholly in capitals, the advertise- 
ments are good. 

The Oroville Gazette, Oroville, Washington You do mighty well with 
perhaps limited facilities. The first page is attractive, although there are too 
few top-heads; in fact, on the page there are only four heads that really stand 
out. Good presswork and makeup, however, make the page appealing. Adver- 
tisements are well arranged and displayed, but the major display of some of 
them is too small (Bank of Oroville, July 23) and others are weakened through 
the use of poor types on the pronounced display, as, for example, the extra- 
condensed “ gothic’? in the Hare ad. in the same issue. If the signature were 
smaller the head could have been set in two lines, ‘‘ Okanogan ”’ and “ Steam 
Laundry,” thus avoiding the extra-condensed face and balancing the ad. 
better; that is, with the big display at the top. On this page we also find 
one-inch ads. set out among the body type; that makes the page look disorderly. 
It is of no consequence that the body matter referred to is advertising, for the 
appearance of reader style advertising is the same as news. Presswork is 
very good. 

The Ortonville Independent, Ortonville, Minnesota.— Read the item of 
the Oroville Gazette for one way to avoid the use of extra-condensed type; that 
is, where the space is too narrow to get the words in one line make two lines 
rather than use the extra-condensed type. This can often be done when it doesn’t 
seem possible, as, usually, some of the display farther down may be smaller. 
Another way is to arrange the display differently. For instance, on the ad. for 
Rust in your July 1 issue, the word ‘‘ Notice” is superfluous. The matter, 
“To Music Students of Odessa and Vicinity,’’ says the same thing. The “ to” 
might be eliminated, and if kept should be very small; the really important 
words, ‘‘ Music Students,” may be much larger than the supplementary words. 
If these were in type of regular shape — even if in the single column measure 
they required two lines—the display would better catch the eye of the 
interested people; in fact, the two words are all that are necessary. Your paper 
circulates in ‘‘ Odessa and Vicinity,” making those words superfluous. How- 
ever, since you can’t always modify copy, the suggested change permits retain- 
ing those words, which should be in a single small line. We shouldn’t need to 
tell you how to avoid the extra-condensed face in the signature of the ad. for 
the Pioneer Market, for, with so much space at the ends of the line, it is 
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obvious it could have been set in regular type. Likewise the word ‘“‘ celebrate ” 
in the ad. for Johnson’s Beach. In fact, among all the ads. where condensed 
type is used only one — the Rust ad., first referred to — offers the least excuse 
for using the odd shape and it could have been avoided there, as suggested. 
Aside from the point mentioned, and about which you asked specifically, the 
issue is very good, presswork being excellent. 

The Port Gibson Reveille, Port Gibson, Mississippii— Some of the adver- 
tisements, particularly those set throughout in the Cheltenham Medium, are 
excellent. Those in which block-letter and wood type are used are unpleasing 
because the type faces are crude and unattractive. Others fail to score because 
of the slug borders in which the units are pronounced; hence they are weak- 
ened with respect to unity. Because borders of this kind attract too much 
attention to themselves — perforce, away from the message in type — they arc 
out of place in correct display. Presswork is fair, but could easily be improved, 
Give it more attention. Advertisements in the reading matter given “ island ” 
position make a paper look bad. While such ads. are sure to be seen, we are 
confident many are not read, for the mere reason of their over-insistence. The 
better papers pyramid their ads., that is, group them in the lower right-hand 
corner of each page. Avoid the frequent use of the condensed block-lette; 
heading type in ads.; it is ugly, and detracts materially from the appearanc: 
of your paper. As you can set many of the ads. in light-face Cheltenham, why 
not all? At least do not use the block-letter type for ad. display; it is cheap 
and ugly. 

The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, Australia—— We presume one of the reason 
you sent the June 18 issue of your paper was to show us there is at least on: 
Australian paper wherein news, as the only reason for a newspaper, gets o: 
the first page. Most British and Colonial papers fill the page with classifie 
advertising, something we have long wondered about, partly because of ou 
different practice but more especially because of the practice in your country 
of featuring what seems the most inconsequential and uninteresting matter i: 
a newspaper. While the first and last columns of the first page of this issue ar 
filled with display ads., the columns between are devoted entirely to new 
matter. There’s a lot of live material in pages farther back that we think 
should have first-page showing instead of the ads. that are there. Advertise 
ments, especially those in which illustrations and lettering are featured — the 
more important ads.—are good indeed, your own on the last page being im 
pressive and in keeping with the best practice of newspaper display. Layout 
is excellent. The lettered titles of illustrated industries are likewise fine; no 
better work of the kind has ever come to our attention. Avoid the use oi 
block-letter types in advertisements, especially the condensed head-letter style. 
This type is not at all in keeping with the character of the advertiser in one 
case at least, a financial house. On the whole, you use very good display types: 
in fact, we consider your paper excellent typographically and well printed. 
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Novel and impressive sectional first page from the excellent and large special 
edition of The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, Australia, combining an outline map 
of New South Wales, with illustrations in a particularly interesting and effec- 
tive manner of the leading products and industries. Note, also, the reproduction 
of the first page of an earlier edition. This paper is notable for the reason that 
it places news matter on its first page, something uncommon among newspape!s 
published in the British dominions, except, of course, Canada. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Spacebands Transpose 

An operator writes regarding transposition of spacebands 
and the last matrix in a word. As no proof accompanied the 
letter and no statement is made as to the type of chute spring 
used, we are assuming that the machine is equipped with the 
old style spring. 

Answer.—The usual cause for this trouble is interference 
to the matrices in assembling. This may come from the chute 
spring points being a trifle too low. We suggest that you bend 
the downward projecting points upward a trifle, then set a 
small amount of matter and take a proof. If the usual number 
of transpositions are present, then bend the points up still fur- 
ther and repeat. You should also see that the space between 
the corner of the chute spring and the rails is at least equal 
to the thickness of the cap. W. 


Spaceband Damaged by Locking Stud 

An operator submitted two spacebands which had an inward 
curve on the back edge of the wedge. He stated that the space- 
bands, together with several others, developed the trouble dur- 
ing a morning’s work, and it was first noticed when they caught 
in the spaceband box and failed to slide down the top rails. 
The operator stated that he was working for a few hours on a 
fifteen-em measure, and after changing to thirteen ems experi- 
enced no further trouble with the spacebands. 

Answer.—The operator was told to examine the face of the 
mold for protruding mold screws or to see if a locking stud had 
worked loose. The screws were found to be tight, but the lock- 
ing stud was loose and extended about one-sixteenth inch 
beyond the face of the mold keeper. This stud was of the type 
that screws into the disk and had a square hole in the back. No 
further damage or harm was done to the spacebands after the 
tightening of the locking stud. 


Defective Liner Should Be Changed 


An operator submits a slug having a fin or projection of 
metal from the left end of the face. He states that this fin has 
grown from a small projection to the present length (about 
twelve points). Wants to know the cause and the remedy. 

Answer.—The fin is caused by wear on the front edge of 
the right-hand part of the left liner. This wear is occasioned by 
the rubbing of the liner against the back part of the left vise 
jaw, and as the liner is relatively softer than the jaw it is grad- 
ually cut down. This can be proven by removing the liner and 
by placing a straight-edge on its front edge. The mold cap and 
body may have metal accumulations which prevent a close 
union of the cap with the liner and the liner with the mold 
body. The cap may also be bowed slightly upward, which will 
prevent its binding on the right end of the left liner. If this 
latter condition is present, it should be sent in to the nearest 
agency for correction. A new liner will be needed to avoid the 
fin which causes the makeup man so much trouble. 


Clutch Arm Works Loose 

An operator writes in part as follows: “On my machine 
the driving clutch arm is a new style and it has worked loose 
from the shaft twice. On each occasion I have firmly fastened 
the screw which tightens the split part over the end of the 
shaft and which holds the key from slipping out. When I have 
taken it off I have noticed that there is a washer in the slot 
which is held by the screw and which threads onto the lower 
part of the arm. I have been wondering whether I should 
remove this washer and place it directly between the screw head 
and the arm to permit the tightening of the arm more firmly to 
the shaft, as the washer fits tight in the slot and does not permit 
the arm to grip the shaft as firmly as it should. Would like to 
have your opinion on this matter.” 

Answer.—You will have no further trouble with the arm 
slipping outward if you will remove the washer and reduce its 
thickness a trifle. After applying it in the slot, tighten the screw 
firmly and it can not slip, as the screw will give the arm a 
firmer grip on the shaft. 


Improper Temperature of Metal 


A. E. Johnston, Minneapolis, writes as follows: “ Your sec- 
ond item in the Machine Composition department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for August, captioned ‘ Improper Tempera- 
ture of Metal,’ was read with interest by the writer, as the 
case of the ‘ eastern publisher ’ is almost identical with trouble 
that I recently experienced. As he was using two head-letter 
molds, no doubt the machine was equipped with a head-letter 
(double-hole) mouthpiece. If such is the case, no amount of 
mold or mouthpiece grinding will produce any better results; 
on the contrary, tightening the lockup only increases the 
amount of spew adhering to the mouthpiece. No trouble will 
be experienced on the larger thirty-em slugs, but the thirteen- 
em six or eight point slugs will gradually grow more shiny as 
the spew on the mouthpiece increases, and the only thing to 
be done is wipe the mouthpiece frequently or suffer from back 
squirts. The best remedy is to put on a new single-hole mouth- 
piece, but in my case I filled up every other hole and drilled 
the remaining holes to the size of the others. Since doing this 
I have had no more trouble with shiny slugs and back squirts 
have been entirely eliminated. Although the correspondent’s 
trouble seems to have ceased, if he is using this type of mouth- 
piece it will no doubt show up again, especially if the metal 
temperature isn’t just right.” 

Answer—The correspondent in question had submitted a 
slug, but it was the regular style having the holes about twelve 
points apart. Your method of preventing escape of metal 
through the cross vents opening out from the extra hole has 
been in practice for some time. Usually the plug is made one- 
eighth of an inch long and is driven into the hole of the mouth- 
piece so that it leaves the jets to appear just as before on the 
bottom of the slug. 
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Bending of Matrix Lug 

An operator submits several thin small letter matrices, each 
one with the lower back lug showing a slight bend to the right. 
He wants to know if this trouble is due to sending away tight 
lines. 

Answer.—The bending of the lower lugs, as shown by the 
matrices, is not caused by tight lines. It is probably due to 
sending off the lines with undue force, which causes the matrix 
at left end of the line to be slightly elevated. This position of 
the matrix causes its two lower lugs to strike the right end of 
the rails of the delivery channel, which does the bending. You 
may prevent the bending by keeping the long duplex rail 
pushed back, or by sending the line away with less force. There 
is an attachment for the front rail which prevents this troub!e. 
It is called the delivery channel aligning piece (No. D-1302). 


Tooth in Bevel Gear Broken 

An operator writes to the effect that a tooth in the bevel 
gear alongside the metal pot is broken off and he wants to 
know if this will necessitate an entirely new part; also wants 
to know how to remove a Model K magazine. 

Answer.— It can be repaired by sending it to the nearest 
agency. First you should secure a utility part to use while the 
part is being repaired. As you probably observed, the part hav- 
ing the fourteen teeth and the square block is fastened to the 
larger gear by two dowels, so that the repairing will consist 
in removing this part and applying a new one. To remove the 
magazine from a Model K, you may draw forward on the 
handle at the right side of the magazine, which elevates the 
frames; move the two magazine supporting arms forward; 
raise the magazine about one-eighth inch and allow it to slide 
forward until it comes to a stop against the arms; allow maga- 
zine to come to a vertical position and lift it off; lift off the 
frame and then take off the strap held by the screws near 
right end of the frame; lift the frame and support it on the 
bar attached to the column; lift off the lower magazine. This is 
rather an easy operation after it has once been done. 


Casting a Blank Slug 

An operator writes in part as follows: “I made a mistake 
in casting a blank slug by forgetting to close the vise jaw. 
When the splash of metal came up between the jaws I neglected 
to push the lever in, so that when the machine did stop the 
elevator was all the way up. It took me nearly an hour to get 
the mess of metal cleared. I had to back the cams so that the 
elevator came down almost to middle position, as I was unable 
to turn the cams forward by using the clutch. This is one point 
I want to ask about: What stopped the machine in that posi- 
tion, and why could I not get it over to its regular starting 
position? ” 

Answer—The stopping of the machine with the first ele- 
vator at its highest position was due to the metal which clogged 
the opening around the locking stud and prevented the disk 
advancing or to metal on the back of the mold disk or in the 
gears. It was not necessary for you to back the cams to posi- 
tion by the clutch. You could have brought the cams to normal 
position by the simple operation of backing the cams a trifle 
(by using the first elevator cam instead of the clutch lever) ; 
then lowering the mold slide lever handle and lifting the ejector 
lever pawl back over its cam. This will permit the cams to 
come to normal position when the stopping and starting lever 
is drawn out full distance. You will have no trouble to under- 
stand why the operations are given in detail, as you probably 
know that when the mold lever handle is lowered it lifts the 
forward roll of the mold slide lever out of its notch in the mold 
slide, and by raising the pawl on the ejector lever it will per- 
mit the ejector cam to complete its circuit without pushing the 
ejector blade forward when the starting and stopping lever is 
drawn forward. 








Automatic Stop 

“T am operating a machine having four mold pockets in 
the disk. The two head-letter pockets have dummy molds. The 
other two molds are universal. I turned the mold disk to exam- 
ine the liner and I did not turn the mold back to its proper 
place. This left a dummy mold in the normal position. I sent 
away a line, and when the elevator almost reached the lowest 
point the machine stopped. It was fortunate for me that it did, 
or I would have had a big squirt of metal on the line of mat- 
rices. I did not know why the machine stopped, so I opened 
the vise. I noticed that as soon as the vise was opened a little 
bit, the elevator clicked by hitting the top of the vise. I looked 
for a matrix or some other obstruction that prevented the ele- 
vator descending, but did not find any interference. When I 
had the vise open I noticed the wrong position of the mold and 
corrected it. When I pulled out on the lever the machine started 
and continued until it reached normal position. What I do not 
understand is: Why did the machine stop when the mold disk 
was one-fourth revolution out of time? ” 

Answer—The cams were stopped by the vise automatic 
which came into action because the mold banking block moved 
forward into the path of the first elevator as it descended. The 
plate on the back jaw of the first elevator came to rest on the 
banking block and prevented the descent of the first elevator 
any further. In this manner the vise automatic operated. The 
block and the plate are always associated with a head-letter 
mold, and where the filling piece is not used when the head- 
letter mold is in position to cast, the cams are stopped by the 
vise automatic stop. Be certain that the block is kept attached 
to the mold disk adjacent to the head-letter mold pocket as a 
safeguard and to prevent further trouble. 


Setting Cam Shoes 


An operator reports several damaged liners and asks for the 
cause. He also states that the mold disk sometimes makes an 
unusual noise coming forward on the bushings. Several other 
questions were asked regarding the machine which have been 
answered previously in these columns. 

Answer— If casting a twelve-em slug when the damage 
was done, it was due to using the combination ejector blades 
(F-1608, F-1609) in the upper part of the thirteen-em group. 
When the rod registers twelve you are really having thirteen 
ems of ejector in use, as you can observe by opening the vise 
and advancing the ejector lever. When casting a thirteen-em 
slug set ejector for ten ems. If the trouble occurred when cast- 
ing a thirteen-em slug, the three-em piece should not strike the 
liner tip as you describe unless the blades are advanced when 
the mold disk is not forward on the bushings or if the opening 
in the blade is enlarged and fits loosely, which is not likely. 
In regard to the setting of the cam shoes: There is no guess- 
work in making the adjustment of the shoes. Hold a light 
below the bevel gear; look downward while the cams are at 
normal position. You will note the space between the cam shoe 
and the facing of the bevel gear block. If you find the space 
is too great, back the cams so that the first shoe forward of 
the small segment is brought to a convenient position to loosen 
the screws. When the shoe has been removed and the bushing; 
beneath the screws have been turned in a trifle, apply the shoe 
and test as before. When the square block facing and the shoe 
are in contact, you will have the adjustment. Repeat with each 
of the other two shoes. Be certain that the bushings and the 
locking studs are oiled. If the trouble occurs when the shoes 
are set correctly, rotate the disk by hand and note if the disk 
binds as a mold passes the back trimming knife. Occasionally 
it may be found to bind, owing to the mold cap guides being 
deflected backward. Metal being attached to the under side of 
the knife, where it should have a clearance, may also produce 
this trouble. See that the mold wiper is in good order and no! 
pressing too tightly on the back of the mold disk. 
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cAn Interesting Plant Gonsolidation 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


“WN important consolidation of printing inter- 
2 ests in Boston has just been effected which 
¥) is of more than usual interest inasmuch as 
it comes at a period when the printing 
industry is seriously concerned with the 
Y problem of decreasing profits and small 
orders. Over a period of ten years, con- 
solidation has been more than a theory 
with the Atlantic Printing Company. Smaller printing plants 
with good material in men and machines, but unable to stand 
the financial strain from which even the big printing plants 
have not been free during the past few years, have, through a 
series of consolidations, found new life and vigor. 

The latest development of this character is something of a 
different order. Absorption we are all familiar with, and it 
always means loss of identity for one or the other of the 
parties concerned. But in this recent consolidation of interests 
and activities we have an association of two well known print- 
ing houses in New England, in which each retains its distinc- 
tive personality but under one management, the Atlantic Print- 
ing Company and the Seaver-Howland Press. 

John E. Lewis and Gerald S. Howland have, each in his 
own sphere, been men of one idea, which has been the motivat- 
ing impulse of business activity. For years Mr. Lewis has had 
a vision of a printing plant capable of mass production, for 
only by mass production can the demand for quantity at 
quality prices be met. The “ Fordizing” of automobile fac- 
tories is a fact, accepted and approved by industrial critics. Is 
the “ Fordizing ” of printing the solution for the present unsat- 
isfactory condition in the graphic arts? The physical consoli- 
dation of the two plants totals over forty presses, a large 
battery of linotype and monotype machines, a hand composing 
equipment unexcelled in the East, a complete binding and mail- 
ing department, an art studio and a copy and service depart- 
ment. Coéperating on adjacent floors are an engraving plant 
and an electrotype foundry. All these departments are housed 
in a newly constructed concrete building of thirteen stories, on 
Atlantic avenue. A freight siding permits of paper deliveries 
direct to the elevators. Thus the stage is set for quantity pro- 
duction on a scale that will at least attract attention. 

Every experienced printer will realize that it is one thing 
to be equipped to turn out a great volume of printing, but a 
very different matter to keep a battery of presses busy, or 
even sixty per cent productive, which is necessary to turn even 
a small profit today. It is just here that Gerald S. Howland’s 
connection with the Atlantic Printing Company is significant. 
Like John Lewis, he, too, is a man of one idea; he believes 
that personal contact, and the printer’s personal relationship 
with customers is a sine qua non to permanent business con- 
nections. Of course, with this he gives adequate place to qual- 
ity work and service, and the history of the Seaver-Howland 
Press over a period exceeding twenty years is one of excep- 
tional ability in artistic presentation, creative intelligence and 
excellence of craftsmanship. But Gerald Howland is primarily 
a salesman; whether interviewing big buyers of printing in 
New York, Hartford or Boston, or in planning the decoration 
of his private office with choice old prints and engravings, 
antiques and rare books, it is all with the selling thought in 
mind. His contact with big buyers of printing and the reputa- 
tion of the house of which he has been president for such a 
long time, are most certainly a big asset in the new organiza- 
tion. A few years ago a visit to a printing establishment was 
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an ordeal that few people cared to face. The plant was a 
secret den into which no outsider was ever allowed to peep 
with prying eyes; the office was often nothing but a small, 
cramped little room with no conveniences; one clerk kept the 
books, answered the telephone, routed the jobs and interviewed 
callers. The Seaver-Howland Press was one of the pioneers in 
changing this condition. It succeeded in creating “atmosphere” 
—that intangible something that intrigues the visitor and 
provokes a spontaneity of good will. Today the modern print- 
ing office is dignified, replete with those signs of culture that 
reveal the educated man; printing today is a profession, not a 
trade. Gerald Howland was one of the first in New England 
to see the value of this, and was willing to pay for space in 
which the executive force of the company could function in 
comfort and in an environment both pleasing and inspiring. 
When customers wanted privacy they had it, without a lot of 
fuss; there was always a room to spare. These seem like little 
things, but they all fit into the general scheme built up care- 
fully and thoughtfully by a man who has implicit faith in the 
power of personal contacts. 

With this background the new organization in Boston offers 
an interesting opportunity to judge the merits of consolidation 
of two outstanding printing houses, each with a distinct and 
strong personality. Opinion in the printing industry is nat- 
urally divided as to the wisdom of such a combination. From 
the very attractive announcement just issued by the new 
organization, entitled “A Bigger Dollar’s Worth of Printing,” 
it would seem that firms which hitherto have talked quality 
rather than price are now ready to emphasize printing on a 
price basis. There is, of course, but one sound way of main- 
taining quality at a reduced cost to the consumer, and that is 
to decrease the cost of production. The consolidation of two 
large printing plants under one roof and one administration 
should at least materially reduce the overhead expense. If con- 
solidation results in an appreciable price reduction on printing, 
while insuring a fair profit, then another problem will be 
created which is not easy of solution. It must be admitted, 
however, that the arguments for consolidation are attractive 
to the buyers of printing; and in a dull and quiet season every 
printer is peculiarly sensitive to the buyer’s reaction. 

Notwithstanding the growth of direct advertising and the 
increasing output of books, the printing house that can sell 
half a million dollars’ worth of printing in a year is doing well. 
With such a goal before them, the men who comprise the 
executive and working force of the Atlantic Printing Company 
and the Seaver-Howland Press must have a vision unclouded 
by pessimism and fear, for a big combine must have a big 
turnover, otherwise it falls by its own weight. A sales force 
is being organized which will be made up of men of tried expe- 
rience and proved ability. Supporting this force will be regu- 
lar and consistent direct-mail campaigns covering the entire 
New England territory and New York state. “Serving the 
East ” is the watchword of the new organization. 

The day of the big printing plant is upon us. This is not so 
evident in New England as it is in the West and in New York, 
but it is bound to come in New England, if the signs speak 
truly. By a rather happy coincidence, the trade-mark of the 
Seaver-Howland Press has for years been a whale and a min- 
now, depicting the growth of the house from very insignificant 
beginnings until it has found itself among the six largest print- 
ing establishments in and around the city of Boston. In amal- 
gamating with the Atlantic Press it should be in its element! 
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“OR his indolence the country editor has, 
indeed, a very plausible excuse. The press 
) syndicates employ the best talent between 
the two coasts, in great variety and thor- 
@ oughness. Why should he worry when this 

Y absent treatment can do his work for him 
so much better? What need to assert his 
individuality and over-exert the gray mat- 
ter of his brain when Doctor Soanso and Professor Whosit can 
hit the nail plunk on the head? Why “ warn the czar of Russia 
as we have warned him before ” when the Honorable Warner 
can save him the trouble? 

But I want to point out —in fact, I have longed to point 
out, as pointedly and outwardly as possible — that there is a 
very fertile field which offers great opportunities for fielding 
which he allows to lie fallow. If I were not sworn to avoid the 
expression I would say that here, right before him and about 
him, is the land of opportunity. Yet I wonder if he ever stops 
to think (and that’s another phrase on the index expurgatorius) 
that he consistently and persistently ignores and overlooks the 
country itself. I mean the land, the farms, gardens, orchards, 
dairies, fields and pastures spread out before him. On the con- 
trary, to the accusation that he is a hick, a rube, or a jay, or a 
friend of such, or in any way associated with rude swains or 
gentle shepherds, he would indignantly plead “ Not guilty.” 
He may show by credible witnesses that he runs his press on 
a flivver and is so taken up with the controls that he is unable 
to observe the farmhouses and barnyards on either side of the 
road. Indeed, the thoroughness of the overlooking almost sug- 
gests a boycott. The country editor, in the security of his dusty 
and disorderly retreat that is usually called his sanctum (by 
the law of contraries), is blind to the farm wagons that pass 
his door — unless, peradventure, Uncle Jerry calls to pay a 
subscription or to advertise a sale—and he is deaf to such 
bucolic voices as lowing cattle, bleating sheep or crowing cocks. 
Yet when he attends the county fair — if, indeed, he takes the 
trouble to do so—he may learn from the address of some 
state official or some congressman who is back home looking 
after his fences, that agriculture is the most ancient and honor- 
able of occupations, that it, in fact, supports all others, includ- 
ing his own, et cetera. Does the editor interest himself in the 
various branches of husbandry in which his subscribers more 
or less excel? Does he help them to elucidate their problems? 
Not, as one might say, to any remarkable degree. He is more 
interested in prohibition (pro or anti, and with the greatest 
circumspection), in world court (ditto), and the interminable 
grist of crime and scandal that go to make up so large a propor- 
tion of what we call “news’’—the idea being that if John Smith 
cuts two tons of hay where one grew before, that is not news; 
but if he harvested two tons of thistles, that would be news. 
And that is why we get so much thistles and burdock in our 
country papers. If the traveler from New Zealand should take 
his stand on the Chicago Tribune tower, catch a bundle of 
country papers thrown from a passing plane and examine their 
contents he would never suspect that agriculture in any of its 
forms was one of the leading industries of this land. The 
archeologist of the future, after a study of the vaults of the 
public libraries, might divide our newspapers in two classes, 
the metropolitan press, of a hundred or more pages to an issue, 
and the suburban press of few pages but a close imitation of 
the larger sheets. Hence the country must be likewise of two 
kinds, urban and suburban. 








“Ghe Gountry Gditor’s Gontraries 
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Chance gave me an opportunity to do my little part to set 
things right in this disjointed Denmark. To give a touch of 
“ human interest ” to my complaint I will offer another chapter 
of my eventful history. The scene is laid in California, where 
every prospect pleases and only man (in the singular number) 
is vile. There is a great valley (scores of them, in fact) where 
Nature outdoes herself in providing for the support and the 
enjoyment of man, as in the Happy Valley of Rasselas. Hav- 
ing finished the business I had in hand, of which I need only 
say that it was something of the nature of an agricultural 
survey, I was about to return to the East when I was impor- 
tuned to visit a town in the center of the said valley. The 
locality was well known to me for its active business, its numer- 
ous dairy plants, its successful fruit and farming industries, its 
clean streets and its prosperous but not pretentious homes. It 
happened that an agricultural weekly was in trouble; a tem- 
porary embarrassment caused by the importunities of creditors. 
But its prospects were fine, remarkably fine. Just get it out of 
the hole, and a half interest would be mine. I looked the situa- 
tion over, as I thought with care, but perhaps my glasses were 
rose-tinted. At any rate, as I was not warned to beware of 
pickpockets, I paid a lawyer to draw up a contract, pulled the 
little paper out of the hole and took, fifty-fifty, possession. I 
was editor-in-chief, inside boss and director of the Stanislaus 
Daisy, in a county that boasted (among other things) of a 
hundred thousand acres of irrigated alfalfa from which it made 
some ten million pounds of gilt-edge butter a year. What espe- 
cially pleased me was that I did not have to worry about the 
business of the office. My partner was an active business man; 
in fact, Hustler might be said to be his middle name. I was 
free to spread myself on the history, description, performance 
and brilliant future of the various breeds and herds, and their 
owners, and in a general and specific way of the agriculture 
and horticulture of the county, with references to the magnifi- 
cent opportunities, et cetera. I did not draw anything on my 
own account, preferring to let it accumulate, but the business 
manager’s expenses were heavy, being on the street or travel- 
ing all the time. As a collector he was a phenomenal success, 
collecting not only to date but in some cases in advance. A 
couple of months passed, and the situation was becoming 
monotonous, but I was relieved from excessive ennui by my 
partner calling for funds. I called in turn for a statement, but 
all I could get was bills. To think that the editor of a dairy 
journal should be bothered by bills! It was not so nominated 
in the bond. Even the stenographer intimated that it was 
understood that I was her paymaster and the young man’s 
landlady held similar views. To avoid unpleasantness the man 
of business decamped, taking the books with him. Curtain. 
The play was ended. If I were to tell the story as it should 
be, or might have been, I would tell how I laid the matter 
before the board of trade (these organizations are very efficient 
in California); how they recognized my paper as the most effi- 
cient exponent of the valley’s interests, and backed it up to a 
triumphant success. That was the way it should have worked 
out; but how it did is another story. I am telling it to illustrate 
the point that the country editor is not a good business man. 

I have spoken of the rural editor’s want of industry and 
energy, for which, however, he may plead the substitution of 
these virtues by the press associations and the syndicates. It 
might be said, too, that the need of the countryside for a 
vehicle of communication is so great that a well conducted 
country paper ought to practically run itself, since the chief 
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requirement is to print the local events and discuss domestic 
affairs in passably good English. If, in addition, the editor can 
so far identify himself with the interests of his fellow citizens 
as to effectually promote them, his position should be assured. 
It is when he fails to get knowledge, and in all his getting 
fails to get understanding, that he falls down on the job. The 
higher criticism makes it clear that Solomon, when he an- 
nounced this rule, was not addressing a school commencement 
but an editorial congress. 

In the railroad service, some years ago, I was enabled to 
observe the country newspapers from several points of van- 
tage, aided not a little by my previous newspaper experience. 
in a field extending from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific, calling on the local editors in every town, nothing 
struck me so forcibly as the wealth of opportunity and the 
failure of the users of printer’s ink to grasp it for themselves. 
This word, “ opportunity,” worn to a frazzle, meant nothing in 
the local newspaper field. Searching for facts and details con- 
cerning agricultural production and experimentation, I found 
he mind of the average editor almost as blank as that of the 
hotel clerk (this is using strong language). He was long on 
boosting but short on proof; e. g., “Our soil can produce 
any crop you want, better than anywhere else, and more of 
it.” “ Good, now tell me just what, and when, and where.” But 
further deponent says not. As to future possibilities, beyond 
the arithmetical formula of 10 x 1 = 10, not a brain cell was 
working. Perhaps a booklet issued by a chamber of commerce 
ten years ago would be offered in evidence. In a small Cali- 
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fornia town, not quite as progressive as some, the editor’s wife 
was president of the women’s club and would be able to post 
me on neighborhood progress. “ We are reading,” she purred, 
“ Tolstoi and Browning. What would you suggest? ” “ Forget 
them,” I rudely advised, “ clean up the town and make a gar- 
den.” Possibly the idea may be Utopian, but I venture to think 
that if the country editors would suspend for a time their 
efforts to run the federal government (and if their wives would 
junk their highbrow stuff) and specialize on local improvement, 
the Lincoln highway would blossom out into a road of roses, 
the butter production would be doubled, and so, too, the con- 
sumption of printer’s ink. 

There is, indeed, cause for optimism. If the interstate com- 
merce commission has narrowed the editor’s field by cutting 
off his free passes, the auto has arrived to extend it, giving 
him back his passes. Travel, as Bacon observed long ago, in 
the younger sort is a part of education; in the elder, a part of 
experience. The country editor is abroad, gathering experience 
and wisdom and, thanks to the plates and the syndicates, his 
paper will not miss him. When he returns, the radio keeps him 
in touch with all the rest of the world — perhaps too much so 
for the good of Gopher Prairie. The world changes, and we 
change with it. The country paper of the future, I venture to 
guess, will be edited by a graduate of the agricultural college 
and his staff will thoroughly cover town and country. The 
county registry will coincide with his subscription list and his 
advertising columns will be clean and profitable. The lino will 
keep him in new faces and his windows will be flower-filled. 


Proofreading Foursquare 


By Mrs. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN 


ners, roadsides, byways and sundry and 
divers odd places; that is, putting the mat- 


“ 


OR oversight in proofreading, the most 
: LA fruitful field is — well, not really a field at 
F cj) all, but rather, we might say, fence cor- 
Y are not so elusive as are those in titles, 
% credits, insets, etc. A capable proofreader 
safeguards these danger points by invariably giving them first 
attention before proceeding with the body of the page. And 
that done, he is not yet ready for the reading which a tyro 
is so precipitate about undertaking. Instead, he may glance 
down the left-hand margin to see if the indentions are uniform, 
and down the right-hand margin to make sure that there are 
no incorrect divisions of words. Perpendicular proofreading 
this might be called. If there is a numbered or lettered series 
he will see to it that the figures or letters are in consecutive 
order; and he will quickly pair the quotation marks, so that 
there shall be no “ begin quotes” without its corresponding 
“close quotes,” and no doubles where there should be singles. 
Different classes of composition call for still further scanning 
and more watchful care. 

This preliminary work may be likened to that a housewife 
does before sweeping, such as setting chairs out of the way, 
gathering up papers or other articles scattered about and pos- 
sibly removing small rugs. The time required for all this is 
very little, and it is more than compensated by the greater 
speed and higher grade of workmanship that it insures. 

After all these precautions, enough mistakes remain to tax 
the proofreader’s acuteness of observation. In sooth, the errors 
that elude the adepts are astounding, and there are few all- 
sided adepts in this profession. A reader who can point out 


ter literally, errors in “ straight matter ” 





numerous typographic errors in the best dictionaries may 
know no distinction between “ all together ” and “ altogether,” 
or “all ready” and “already.” One may offset his keenness 
in detecting wrong fonts or transposed letters by passing over 
such constructions as “Credit was given to all whom he 
thought deserved it.” As to current punctuation, it is little 
less nerve-racking than current syncopation. 

The typewriter has carried us safely beyond the times when 
the reporter’s “ dried figs” became to the compositor “ dead 
pigs,” and his “loving guests” appeared as “ boring gnats.” 
But the typesetting machines have brought in a new host of 
dangers; and it still behooves the proofreader to be “all there ” 
with his attention — and foursquare. 


“Ghe Printers’ Psalm of Life 


(With Apologies to H. W. Longfellow) 
By Marie R. WEBER 


Lives of printers all remind us 
It is easy to make pi, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Fingerprints that call forth a sigh. 


Fingerprints that other printers, 
Printing print from morn till eve — 

Summer, fall and spring and winter — 
Seeing, may a tip receive. 


Let us then be up and printing 
For our own and others’ gain; 
In our efforts never stinting, 
Mixing ink with brawn and brain. 
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IT 1s MY PERSONAL BELIEF that the house- 
organ is the best form of advertising for the 
printer, and I have reached my conclusion 
after observation of the results of myriad 
media. Several years ago I was associated 
with the leading printer in New England. 
This house rather looked askance at the 
house-organ, preferring to send intermit- 
tent specimens of the printing it had done 
for others, with a well written sales letter, 
to its list. The house also advertised occa- 
sionally in one of the leading advertising 
journals, but never with traceable results. 
The business of sending actual specimens 
from time to time created a flurry of inter- 
est, but nothing of any purport ever re- 
sulted. A house-organ, as I see it, has a 
velocity which no other medium has. It 
holds the interest from month to month, 
provided, of course, that it is intelligently 
done; it is an actual specimen of the print- 
er’s own craftsmanship, and he can run the 
gamut of typographical expression in it; it 
is evidence of the printer’s courage to prac- 
tice what he preaches; and it cements 
friendships and smooths the paths of sales- 
men as no other medium could hope to do. 
Undoubtedly, not every printer will agree 
with me on this. I hope that those who don’t 
will write me why. I wish, furthermore, that 
some printer who has used any other form 
of advertising successfully will let me have 
his story about it for these columns, A con- 
troversy on the subject would certainly 
prove interesting and might result in very 
definite good for all of us. 





RATHER AN INANE TOPIC of conversation, 
it seems to me, is to consider several young 
men in a small town and to speculate on 
the future success or failure of each. I have 
sat in on such affairs more than once and 
have experienced an acute sensation of nau- 
sea until they have ended. A young man is 
chosen, his virtues and vices are laid bare 
before the group which is considering him, 
and then begins the speculation on just how 
far he will get when he steps out into the 
world of business. Nine times out of ten, I 
have observed, the man who is picked to 
fail will bring home the bacon and the man 
who is picked to succeed will land in the 
hoosegow. In spite of this, however, the 
game will go merrily on. Calvin Coolidge 
offers a worthy example of the utter futility 
of such conversational insipidities. The class 
of 1895 at Amherst College, in voting on the 
member of the class most likely to succeed, 
gave our President but one vote — the vote 
of his classmate, Dwight W. Morrow, now 
a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. 





WHILE WE ARE ON THE subject of conver- 
sations, how often, ten minutes after they 
have died away, can you remember what 
was said? If the group was mixed and the 
female members had as much to say as the 
males (it would be ridiculous to think other- 
wise) you will have a vague recollection of 
clothes, sports, hair, automobiles, movies 
and current events. The whole thing will be 
a jumble and you will labor long before 
you can pick from the lot something of 
absolute worth. I am speaking here, of 
course, of the average conversation among 
average human beings. Sometimes I am in- 
clined to agree with Thomas Beer who, in 
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JEROME B. Gray, Editor 


“The Mauve Decade,” maintains that no- 
body under the age of fifty can converse. 
He may be quite right, at that. 





My, BUT THE COLUMN MOVES BREEZILY 
THIS MONTH. The rest, I suppose, did me a 
world of good, for April was the last ap- 
pearance. Often there will be a lapse of an 
hour or two between paragraphs, but now 
— why now one paragraph suggests the 
topic for the next. We will return, therefore, 
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o “The Mauve Decade.” Here is a book 
containing profound thought and the most 
beautiful writing to be found in current 
American literature. Thomas Beer has re- 
juvenated the nineties with a charm that is 
wholly captivating and in a way which will 
be as interesting to the twentieth centuryer 
as it will to those who retain mental pic- 
tures of that period. And Alfred Knopf 
knew how to advertise the book. I repro- 
duce one of the advertisements herewith 
and I leave to you the decision of whether 
or not he has caught the spirit of timeliness 
with his typography. The reproduction is 
necessarily small but it catches the spirit of 
the ad., one of the best specimens of timeli- 
ness and harmony-with-product that it has 
ever been my pleasure to see. One more ref- 
utation of the well worn wheeze anent one 
picture being worth a thousand words! 























I OFFER AS A NEW DEFINITION of advertis- 
ing: “ The art of making people dissatisfied 
with the things they own or do.” Perhaps it 
is the definition of a cynic, but I leave it to 
your analysis to determine its truth. It came 
to me when I was reading a hat advertise- 
ment. I had just bought a hat that I thought 
I liked, but, boys-oh-boys, how much bet- 
ter I liked the hat the advertisement was 
proclaiming ! 
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PRINTING SALESMEN could well afford to 
talk with a trapeze artist, a steeple-jack, an 
airman or anybody else who is in constant 
danger of death. They would learn that 
these men of hazardous occupations always 
exert the greatest caution in everything they 
do. The steeple-jack, for instance, will be 
as careful on his hundredth steeple as he 
was on his first; the trapeze artist is always 
on the gui vive, no matter how long he has 
been performing. Carelessness is not a part 
of them, because the smallest fraction of a 
second of it would plunge them instantly to 
death. How pitifully often, though, have I 
seen a printing salesman lose a big, juicy 
account through pure carelessness! Either 
he thought he had it sewed up in his bag 
and didn’t need to give it further service 
or he just assumed a careless attitude and let 
it run itself. Big accounts are easy to hold 
as long as the salesman shows a genuine 
interest in them. He should always be look- 
ing for something to bind his customer 
closer to him. He should suggest ideas, bet- 
terment of layouts, changes in paper, more 
pleasing color combinations — indeed, so 
many avenues for help are open to him that 
he is a dunderhead if he runs down a blind 
road. And above all, he should remember 
that his account, because of its size, is the 
target for every wide-awake printer in the 
vicinity. The best motto he could tack above 
his desk is just one word: Caution! 





A SALESMAN brought in an order for the 
printing of 35,000 self-mailers in three col- 
ors. One set of electros was furnished and 
delivery had to be made in ten days. When 
the confirmation order arrived it carried, at 
the bottom, the following line: “ Twenty 
per cent penalty for failure to meet the 
promised date of delivery.” I was informed 
of the clause and immediately sought out 
the customer. “ Why,” I inquired, “ should 
we not be given a bonus of twenty per cent 
for beating our promised delivery date if we 
are to suffer a twenty per cent penalty for 
being late? ” Nothing doing! The argument 
then became so absurd that I dropped it. 
Nor did I fight the implication, made, of 
course, by the clause itself, that the printer 
is not a man of his word. There are times 
when diplomacy forces us to swallow pride. 

Customers who get bids from ten 
different printers and persist in haggling 
about price with the successful one are bad 
enough; when they begin exacting penalties 
for this and for that, I, for one, shall seek 
a more genial occupation. 





I HAD BEEN TOLD that there was a certain 
mender of shoes in the city who was about 
to do some advertising. I called on him to 
see if he would need any help with his copy 
and he informed me, rather bluntly, that he 
was perfectly capable of writing that him- 
self. I suggested, therefore, that I be added 
to his mailing list. He accepted this with a 
smile and took my name and address. Ten 
days later I received his first bit of direct- 
mail effort. It was a circular printed in con- 
ventional red and black on a sheet of bond 
paper of standard letterhead size. Across the 
top, in bold letters, appeared the following 
headline: “ I have lowered my prices a little 
less than the other fellows.” The italics are 
mine! 
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How to Judge an Advertising Medium 

We have sometimes met the claim that this or that 
manufacturer of printers’ machinery or supplies could not 
advertise in THE INLAND PRINTER because he did not 
have his distribution organization in such shape that he 
could take care of the increased demand after an adver- 
tisement had been placed in the magazine. On the face of 
it, it looked like a compliment or an appreciation of THE 
INLAND PRINTER as an advertising medium; but we were 
not sure. It might not be anything more than the usual 
excuse; therefore we paid no attention to it. But now 
comes Donald A. Hampson, one of our valued contribu- 
tors, with a letter verifying everything said above. Says 
Mr. Hampson: 

A while ago I almost decided not to send another article for 
publication in THe INLAND PRINTER, because whatever stories or 
articles I have had published in your magazine have always been 
followed by letters from a number of your readers. Following my 
last article I had a letter from India, one from Australia, one from 
old England, and scores from readers in the United States. 

From this it seems that, after all, the statement of the 
manufacturers mentioned above must be correct. The 
manufacturers of printing machinery and supplies should 
organize their plants and distribution on a quantity basis 
before advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

From this, also, we draw the conclusion that the only 
way to judge the value of an advertising medium is to 
ascertain whether or not it has reader interest; whether it 
is being read or just glanced at. THE INLAND PRINTER, we 
are happy to say, comes within the first classification. 


Well Printed Publications Prosper 

In an article in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which is headed “ Good Printing Attracts and Builds 
Business,” A. J. Fehrenbach says: “In the business 
paper field there has been a gradual but cer- 
tain awakening to the value of well designed, well 
printed publications.” As a general rule the statement, 
without doubt, is correct; but to judge from appearances 
it is not correct if applied to printing trade journals or 
periodicals, including trade papers, house-organs of 
employers and employees, and sundry other publications. 
With a few notable exceptions the most are, as far as typo- 
graphical dress is concerned, poor advertisements for “ the 
art preservative of arts.” But they probably do not know 
it; perhaps they are acting in ignorance of the fact of 
their shabby dress. This little item, therefore, may be 
considered as a hint toward the appropriateness of better 
dress. The industry has a right to expect a clean, neat 
appearance of its ambassadors at the court of American 
business. 


The Ream Must Now Go 


It has now finally been decided that the ream as a 
factor in the merchandising of paper stock must pass out 
of existence as soon as its demise can be properly 
arranged. The National Paper Trade Association so de- 
cided at its meeting in Chicago, October 4-7; and as this 
association is the last one to be heard from, although it 
is the most important one, there seems to be no alterna- 
tive: the ream must go. Whether or not the new order of 
things will go into effect January 1, 1927, we do not know; 
but this is, as far as we know, the tentative date set. 

We have often referred to the desirability of this 
change in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. The ream 
as a unit of paper stock purchases has been a stumbling 
block in many instances, and sometimes also has been the 
cause of loss and ill feeling. Besides, it represents an 
antiquated period; we are now counting by hundreds and 
thousands, not by reams and quires. The thing, therefore, 
to do now is to acquaint ourselves so thoroughly with the 
new method that mistakes will be impossible. It can 
easily be done as the new method is a simple one; you 
forget all about the ream, as if it never had existed, and 
order so and so many thousand sheets. Suppose you are 
printing 10,000 copies of a sixteen-page booklet, 6 by 9 
inches; how many sheets of 25 by 38 will you require? 
You know that you can print thirty-two pages of the size 
mentioned on a sheet 25 by 38, because you print sixteen 
pages on each side; consequently you can get two booklets 
out of each sheet, or 10,000 booklets out of 5,000 sheets. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

The following is the simplest formula we know of for 
finding the number of sheets required for a printing job: 
Let A represent the number of forms required to print the 
job and B the number of copies; if you print on one side 
of the sheet only A < B == the number of sheets required 
for the order; if you print on both sides of the sheet, 
A X B ~ 2 = the number of sheets. Suppose you are 
printing 20,000 copies of a catalogue of 192 pages, 9 by 12 
inches, how many thousand sheets of stock will you need 
and of what size? Let’s first determine the size: As usual, 
we print sixteen-page forms, four pages in a row each way; 
4 xX 9 = 36,4 X 12 = 48; consequently our most con- 
venient size sheet is 38 by 50. We also find that we have 
twelve forms to print, because 192 -- 16 = 12, and we 
take it for granted that the catalogue is to be printed on 
both sides of the sheet; then A (12)  B (20,000) -> 2 
= 120,000 sheets of stock. This is, of course, exclusive of 
the spoilage. For spoilage you figure two per cent of the 
amount of stock for every operation through either press 
or folder. This you add to the amount you already have 
determined, and you have the full amount of stock needed. 
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President Eilert Signally Honored 

Ernest F. Eilert, president of the United 
Typothetae of America, was honored by an 
old-fashioned surprise party on his sixtieth 
birthday anniversary, October 2. The party 
was given at the Hotel Astor, New York 
city. Two hundred people, or more, were 
seated at the tables in the ballroom when 
Mr. Eilert was brought in. On the table in 
front of the guest of honor was a birthday 
cake with sixty candles. Judge Ommen acted 
as toastmaster and John Clyde Oswald as 
master of ceremonies. Felicitations and 
praise of Mr. Eilert and his work were 
voiced by Frank B. Berry, president of the 
American Type Founders Company; Isaac 
H. Blanchard, G. F. Kalkhoff, Charles Fran- 
cis, John Clyde Oswald, Gregory Weinstein. 
Robert Goldstein, and Judge John A. Bolles, 
a personal friend of Mr. Eilert. 

Mr. Eilert is a real “ self-made ” man, one 
of the kind we heard so much about twenty 
years ago. He started his ascent as a suc- 
cessful printer in 1880 as errand boy in the 
composing room of the Jron Age. For quite 
a while he was assigned to the duty of 
watching the forms on their way from the 
composing room to the pressroom, after- 
ward bringing back press proofs to the edi- 
tors for final corrections. Later he went 
through the usual experiences of the printer 
of the time, going from one plant to 
another, until he finally landed with the 
Blumenberg Press, where the Musical Cour- 
ier was published. At the death of the owner 
Mr. Eilert became president of both the 
printing plant and the Musical Courier. 
He has been president of the New York 
Employing Printers Association for five 
years and of the United Typothetae of 
America for one year. 


Fine Book Work Shown in Exhibit 
Printers who delight in fine book pages 
found a feast in the exhibit of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company at the U. T. A. 
convention, For that display William Edwin 
Rudge contributed a collection of his recent 
books, most of them designed by Bruce 
Rogers, and all set on the linotype. The 
walls of the booth were hung with a series 
of sumptuous pages set in thirty and thirty- 
six point of such faces as Garamond, Clois- 
ter, Benedictine Book, Bodoni Book, and 
Caslon Old Face. These pages were designed 
after a careful study of the work of the 
early master printers, and demonstrated on 
a magnified scale the page arrangement, 
leading, and spacing originally employed. 





Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 





With the Craftsmen 


A. T. Waker, of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company’s sales department, deliv- 
ered an illustrated address on offset lithog- 
raphy at the October meeting of the Des 
Moines club. The meeting was held at the 
Chamberlain Hotel and was well attended. 
The stereopticon slides illustrating the vari- 
ous points in Mr. Walker’s lecture proved 
very interesting. In addition the display 
which the Harris people had arranged about 
the room attracted much attention. This 
consisted of mounted samples of offset, the 
progressive steps in the production of an off- 
set job, and many pieces which showed cer- 
tain effects and means toward attractiveness, 
which are to be had by the offset process. 





C. A. Hersic, secretary of the Photoen- 
gravers’ Club of St. Louis, was the speaker 
at the joint September meeting of the St. 
Louis club of Printing House Craftsmen 
and the Photoengravers’ Club. A full house 
greeted Mr. Herbig when he began his illus- 
trated lecture on “ How Photoengravings 
Are Made.” The speaker went far enough 
back to trace the progress of engraving from 
the first cuneiform inscriptions made on clay 
tablets by the original engravers of the 
world and then followed through with the 
development of photoengraving and a de- 
scription of its many uses. 





Puitie NvuERNBERGER, president of the 
Thompson Type Machine Company, talked 
impromptu but interestingly about his re- 
cent trip to South America at the October 
meeting of the Chicago club. Although no 
official speaker had been provided for the 
evening, the second-floor dining room of the 
Wiechmann and Gellert cafe was practically 
filled to overflowing. Mr. Hamel, superin- 
tendent of one of Chicago’s largest station- 
ery plants, gave an interesting outline of the 
workings of the Virkotype machine. 





Ernest DitTMan, district representative 
of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen; F. E. Barmeier, chemist of 
the American Printing Ink Company, Incor- 
porated, Chicago, and Martin Heir, of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, were the speakers at the 
October meeting of the South Bend club. 
Mr. Dittman gave a short report about the 
last convention and an outline of the work 
intended for the immediate future. Mr. Heir 
built his address on “ The Pride of Crafts- 
manship.” “ We printers are judged by our 
best expressions,” Mr. Heir said, “ just the 





same as a gentleman is judged by his man- 
ners, a salesman by his appearance, and a 
surgeon by his successful operations. There 
never was a time in the history of the coun- 
try when a greater need for beauty and art 
in our daily work was so manifest ; when care 
and skill were demanded to offset rush and 
speed. South Bend never will become a rec- 
ognized printing center on a quantity basis; 
but from what I have seen of your work, 
it may easily become a recognized printing 
center on a quality basis.” 

Joun Henry Nasu, master craftsman, 
was elected to the board of governors of 
the Pacific Coast Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s Clubs at the August meeting 
of the San Francisco Bay Cities Club. It 
is particularly fitting that Craftsman Nash 
should act on the governing body of the 
society. Ray Miller is the Seattle represen- 
tative and Lee Farmer represents the Los 
Angeles club. 


Printer Made Lord Mayor of London 

Sir George Rowland Blades, printer and 
member of Parliament, was recently elected 
lord mayor of London, Sir George Rowland 
Blades, baronet and son of Rowland Hill 
Blades, is president of the well known print- 
ing firm of Blades, East and Blades, Lim- 
ited. He was elected to Parliament in 1918. 
He was president of the Institute of Printers 
in 1905, president of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation in 1917, and senior sheriff of 
the city of London in 1917-1918. 


Edward E. Bartlett Honored 


Edward Everett Bartlett, president of the 
Bartlett-Orr Press and director of linotype 
typography, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York city, September 29, in celebration of 
his fiftieth anniversary as a printer. Lauda- 
tory addresses were tendered the honor 
guest by many men well known in the print- 
ing industry, such as Philip T. Dodge, Ernest 
F. Eilert, John Clyde Oswald, Harry L. 
Gage, and I. Van Dillen. A bronze medallion 
plaquette was presented to Mr. Bartlett by 
the members of the advisory board of the 
Bartlett-Orr Press. It was designed by R. 
Marschall, a Viennese sculptor. Mr. Bartlett 
was originally a wood engraver. At the age 
of thirteen he began the study of design and 
drawing under eminent masters. When sev- 
enteen years old he established his own 
wood engraving business. Later, together 
with Louis H. Orr, he established the 
Bartlett-Orr Press. 
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Benjamin Franklin in Bronze 

The typographic library of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company announces 
that it is prepared to furnish replicas of 
John Boyle’s bust of Benjamin Franklin. 
The library recently was fortunate to obtain 
the original Boyle bust, from which it has 
made replicas in bronze which may be ob- 
tained at $315, f. o. b. Jersey City —a price 
considerably less than the cost of the orig- 
inal, It measures twenty-five inches high 
and twenty-seven and a half inches across 





| 

















the shoulders. It expresses dignity and intel- 
lectuality of a high degree. As the bust is a 
great work of art, it should be a desirable 
and valued acquisition for printers’ libraries. 
John Boyle, the sculptor, is the creator of 
the two most famous statues of Benjamin 
Franklin. One of these was presented to the 
French people by a group of American citi- 
zens and is standing on one of the famous 
boulevards in Paris; the other stands at 
Tenth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. 


In Memoriam 


CHarLEs B. STEARNS, well known Chicago 
printer, died at the Sovereign Hotel, Sun- 
day, October 17. Mr. Stearns was president 
of Stearns Brothers, for many years located 
in the Brock & Rankin building, on South 
La Salle street, but of late located in the 
Igoe building on West Van Buren street. 
The company was one of the first in Chi- 
cago to install offset presses. Mr. Stearns 
was a member of the Chicago Athletic Club, 
Edgewater Golf Club, and the Miami-Bilt- 
more Country Club, Miami, Florida. 





Cuartes H. SCHAKMILLER, who began his 
activities in the printing world at the Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, St. Louis, and later, as 
partner, was superintending the mechanical 
department of the Western Type Foundry, 
died October 14 at the Barnes hospital in 
St. Louis, fifty-six years old. He was buried 
October 17 under the auspices of Masonic 
and Knights Templar lodges. Mr. Schak- 
miller was recognized as an expert designer 
and builder of typecasting machinery and 
printers’ saws and trimmers. 





Joun H. Braprorp, manager of the Hal- 
sey Memorial Press, operated by the Pres- 
byterian mission at Elat, Cameroun district 
in West Africa, died last month, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. The cause 
of his death was not stated. The press, re- 
garded as one of the most influential in the 
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foreign field, prints in seven African lan- 
guages and publishes a number of publica- 
tions, parts of the Bible and other literature. 
Last year it printed more than 1,000,000 
pages of such literature. Mr. Bradford was 
born in Belleville, Kansas, and received his 
education in the grammar and high schools 
of Monmouth, Illinois. After serving in 
numerous printing offices, he entered the 
Inland Printer Technical School, Chicago, 
from which he was graduated in 1911. He 
is survived by a widow and three daughters. 


THEODORE BROCKBANK De VINNE, only 
son of Theodore Low De Vinne, the famous 
printer, died October 11, about seventy-five 
years old. At the death of his father, Mr. 
De Vinne became president of the De Vinne 
Press, then the best known printing plant 
in the country. He held this position until 
1917, when he retired from active business. 


Aucustus W. EsLeEck, president of the 
Esleeck Manufacturing Company, Turners 
Falls, Massachusetts, died September 30. 
seventy-eight years old. Mr. Esleeck had 
been a papermaker for fifty-five years. 


An Improved Telephone Directory 

After months of intensive effort on the 
part of the advertising department of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
a new East Bay telephone directory with 
a modernized “ classified business section ” 
has been completed. The book has been re- 
built and enlarged and made more useful 
to meet the growing demand for a service 
medium of helpfulness. This has been 
accomplished by eliminating the unsightly 
black-face type and borders, reverse cuts 
and defacing illustrations in display adver- 
tising and putting in their place type faces 
and a page makeup selected and arranged 
for easy reading. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent to 
convert the directory into this exhaustive 
and easily handled catalogue of buying 
information. The magnitude of the under- 
taking will be understood when it is noted 
that over twenty thousand business custom- 
ers had to be interviewed. 

In order to educate the public to the 
advantages of the new form, an extensive 
advertising campaign was projected. The 
use of elaborate window displays, bill- 
boards, bill inserts and space in every daily 
newspaper was provided for. Before the 
sales force commenced its activities a four- 
page folder and a letter outlining the merits 
of the new style of makeup were mailed to 
all business subscribers. 
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Quality Printing Service at Bargain Prices 
The blotter illustrated was sent out by an Indiana 
printer. If he had intended to prove that cheapness 
in price means cheapness of quality, he seems to 
have succeeded beyond his expectations. The pity is 
that people still are paying good money 
for such 


stuff. 
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Intertype Has New Sales Manager 

D. R. Salisbury has been appointed assis- 
tant to the president of the Intertype Cor- 
poration and will succeed to the duties of 
G. C. Willings as sales manager of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Salisbury was born in Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, in 1886. He was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1918 and was shortly thereafter 
appointed sales manager of the Allied Ma- 
chinery Company of America. He remained 



























D. R. Salisbury 


with this company until 1925, most of his 
time being spent with its subsidiaries in 
England and Japan in the capacity of ad- 
ministrative and sales manager. 


Barnhart Brothers Entertain Editors 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler enter- 
tained the editors of the Suburban Press 
Association of Chicago at a dinner and 
theater party on Friday, October 15. The 
editors of newspapers of metropolitan Chi- 
cago assembled at the Barnhart sales office, 
where plans were discussed and action 
taken toward the reviving of the Suburban 
Press Association. 


Personal and Other Mention 


Cuartes B. Goes, of the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of the Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual convention in 
Chicago. In his inauguration speech Mr. 
Goes said: 

Our association represents an important medium 
of advertising, and as an official department of the 
International Advertising Association we must hold 
our rightful place beside the newspapers, maga- 
zines, direct mail, billboards, etc. It is through the 
activities of the Advertising Specialty Association 
that this place can be maintained and the future 
of our industry preserved. 





Tue HorFMAN TYPE AND ENGRAVING 
Company, New York city, announces the 
opening of a branch office at 8 Chenneville 
street, Montreal, Canada, where a large 
stock of printers’ and bookbinders’ machin- 
ery is carried. The office is under the man- 
agement of H. L. Burg, who is well known 
to the trade in Canada. 





A. E. Grecencack, New York city, has 
been named general manager for the Graphic 
Arts Exposition of 1927. Headquarters have 
been opened in the Printing Crafts Building. 
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What’s New This Month 


OR the past year H. B. Rouse & Co., 

makers of high grade accessories for 
printers, have been preparing to produce four 
new printers’ tools on a quantity basis. This 
has been done quietly — that is, nothing has 
been published concerning the company’s 
activities during this time. Not an advertise- 
ment has appeared. Not a circular has been 
sent through the mails. A representative of 
THe INLAND PRINTER went to interview 


The New Rouse Page Frame 


O. H. Kepley, sales manager of the com- 
pany, so as to get from him an authentic 
story of the past year’s activities. “ Jack,” 
as he is more familiarly known, gave an 
interesting account; but we are unable, be- 
cause of space limitations, to give it more 
than brief mention. 

The first of the four new products is a 
black and brass type gage. The etching is in 
black, the figures in brass, making for easy 
readability. Accuracy is made possible be- 
cause of a new method of transferring the 
etching to the brass. 

The need for a superior long measure lead 
and rule cutter brought out product No. 2. 
The new one is solid!y built, accurate, and 
will meet the requirements of the news- 
paper man and others using long leads and 
slugs. Without an extension gage it will take 
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a lead or a slug 106 picas long. The cutter is 
equipped with a new setting device that 
works fast and accurately. It has a point 
gage that will cut down to six points and 
as long as forty-five picas. The bed is 
grooved; the gage flanges slide in this 
groove, and will permit no material to slip 
under the gage. 

Product No. 3, and one of the greatest, 
is an improved mitering machine that was 


The New Rouse Long Bed Lead and Slug Cutter 


built to sell for about half the price of the 
standard miterer. This machine is the in- 
vention of President H. B. Rouse. It is a 
simple machine, yet it is well constructed. 
It sets for forty-five degrees only and for 
straight trimming. It has a quick-setting 
gage and an improved knife. Its many other 
features should also prove of value to the 
print shop owner. 

Last but not least is product No. 4. This 
is considered the best of the four, because it 
is entirely new. It is called a page frame. 
It is the invention of a stoneman, William 
Renner, of New York city. It consists of 
pieces of steel that are placed around the 
type form instead of string after a page has 
been made up by the compositor. The page 
is justified as to width and length and is 


w Page Lifts When Enclosed in Page Frame 


then locked with a sort of composing rule. 
The page will then “lift” without fear of 
piing, as the frame acts as a chase for the 
type. Double locking of the type comes 
when the locked pages are made into forms. 


Brass Type Gage 


This will, to a great extent, eliminate work- 
ups. Aside from this advantage, the type 
frames will prove of value in the saving of 
time on the stone, as no time will be wasted 
in untying pages, etc. Frames measure only 
a pica in thickness. This feature makes them 
more suitable than previous frames, which 
were too thick. 

That completes the listing of the new 
products. It is rather an elaborate program 
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for any company. H. B. Rouse & Co. real- 
ized this, and for that reason spent the past 
year in getting ready to meet any demand 
placed upon them. All products have been 
thoroughly tested in actual practice to de- 
termine their fitness, and it is claimed that 
H. B. Rouse & Co. are perfectly satisfied 
with the results achieved. 


Tue AcmME STAPLE Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, has placed upon the market 
a new box stapler. It is especially designed 
for assembling knocked-down containers. 


BARNHART BroTHers & SPINDLER, type 
founders, have just issued a handsome bro- 
chure featuring the new Munder type. It 
is neatly printed and shows to advantage 
the type face named for the master crafts- 
man, Norman T. A. Munder. 


A NEW CARD CASE providing place for 
memo. slips in addition to business cards 
has just been announced by the Western 
States Envelope Company, Milwaukee. Per- 
sonal cards may be substituted for memo 
sheets if desired, thus using the case for both 
business and personal cards. 


ON THE FLAP of an envelope received at 
our office last month was an idea that may 
be profitably adopted by any one. It 
was a little hand-written notation reading: 
“ P. S—When you want printing of any 
kind call ” A zinc etching 
was made and then printed. 


THE CARTER ROUTER is to be introduced 
to the printing trades. It is a motor-driven 
but hand-operated tool of terrific speed, 
and may be used for both routing and mor- 
tising. It may be used on either flat or 
curved plates. More complete information 
will be given in our next issue. 


Henry M. Barney, machinist in the com- 
posing room of the Union, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, has perfected a new device for 
applying ink to the inking board of the 
proof press by an apparatus resembling a 
grease gun. A screw cap, deeply threaded 
along the barrel, is filled with ink and 
screwed onto the “gun.” A small hole, 
drilled through the inking board at the cen- 
ter of the ink-containing apparatus, pro- 
vides an opening through which the ink is 
squeezed up onto the table as the screw cap 
is turned up. A few turns of the cap bring 
a quantity of ink to the table surface, and 
with a dash or two of the rubber roller the 
whole is smoothed out ready for the printer 
to roll his proof. 


The New Rouse Hand Mitering Machine 
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ypothetae Meets in Remarkable Annual Gonvention 


HE constructive efforts that are being 

made by the United Typothetae of 
America for the benefit of the entire print- 
ing industry were once again demonstrated 
in a convincing manner at this year’s con- 
vention. Each year has witnessed steady 
progress and brought the realization of some 
definite plan, the foundation of which was 
laid years before. 

Tf one feature could be picked as the out- 
standing one at this year’s session it would 
be the presentation of the course of instruc- 
ticn in selling printing — or, rather, let us 
use the term marketing printing. Printers 
have had the reputation of being notoriously 
Jacking as marketeers of their product. A 
few years hence the situation will be 
changed materially if the plans under way 
bring the response they should and the op- 
portunities now offered through this one 
branch of typothetae work are grasped by 
the printing industry in whole or in part. 

The wide-spread interest that is being 
taken in typothetae work is evidenced by 
the registration lists, more than one thou- 
said names being enrolled therein, the ad- 
dresses extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Gulf north into Canada, 
and even from abroad. 

Delegations started arriving at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit on Friday, October 
15. By Sunday the numbers had increased 
so much that the large banquet hall was 
filled to overflowing when the impressive 
opening inspirational service was called to 
order by former President George K. Hebb, 
general chairman of the Detroit convention 
committees. This service was indeed a fit- 
ting opening for so important an event as 
this fortieth convention. The welcome ex- 
tended by several representatives of the city 
of Detroit was a cordial one, and the re- 
sponses bespoke the gratitude of the assem- 
bled delegates and guests in a manner well 
in keeping with the high degree of hospi- 
tality shown. Patriotic salutations brought 
a thrill—a large delegation of Canadian 
visitors marching forward with their flag; 
then a number of New York members car- 
rying the Stars and Stripes to the front, 
both flags being presented to the U. T. A., 
the entire audience rising and joining in 
singing “America” and “God Save the 
King,” thus symbolizing the close friendship 
which exists between the two nations. 

Then came the annual address of the pres- 
ident, Ernest F. Eilert, of New York city, 
which was followed by an excellent pro- 
gram of musical numbers given by the Or- 
pheus Club of New York, a stirring address 
by the Rev. Dr. M.S. Rice, and more music. 
A veteran of many conventions, sitting next 
to the writer, made the statement in a very 
emphatic manner: “ This is the most im- 
pressive opening session I have ever seen.” 

Thus started what proved to be a series 
of intensely interesting and valuable talks 
and discussions, all of a practical nature, 
showing the trend of thought that is actu- 
ating the leaders of the industry. “The Im- 
portance of Science and Engineering to the 
Graphic Arts ” was the subject ably handled 
by Dr. S. W. Stratton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Formerly 
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head of the United States bureau of stand- 
ards, Doctor Stratton was in a position to 
stress what has already been done by that 
bureau in the fields of papermaking, ink- 
making, electrotyping, etc., and also to tell 
something of the possibilities for further 
work along the lines of scientific research 
in connection with the many vital prob- 
lems that still confront the industry. 

Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Empire 
School of Printing, Ithaca, New York, told 
what the publishers of the country are doing 
to promote education in printing. Fred J. 


Ernest F. Eilert 


Reélected president of the United Typothetae 
of America. 


Hartman, director of the U. T. A. depart- 
ment of education, explained the typothetae 
educational program. Then followed a series 
of short talks from the floor, telling what 
is being done in various parts of the country 
in the way of making better craftsmen. 
“Management ” was the keynote of the 
session for Monday afternoon. Starting with. 
“The Underlying Factors of Management 
and Their Control,” the subject of an ad- 
dress by Harold V. Coes, vice-president and 
general manager of the Belden Manufac-# 
turing Company, Chicago, the program took 
up three phases of the question, “To Be 
a More Successful Manager, What Is 
Needed?” First, “ Finance ”’— divided into’ 
three parts: insurance, interlocking account- 
ing, and business statistics — was discussed 
by Oscar T. Wright, of Washington; C. 
Frank Crawford, of New York; Claud, 
Cross, of Fort Worth, and Dr. F. H. Bird, 
now with the University of Cincinnati. Sec- 
ond, “Production ”’—divided into four 
parts: plant layout, records and estimates, 
planning and scheduling, and following the 
latter a demonstration of the production 
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board — was discussed by Robert T. Wil- 
liams, of the U. T. A. department of re- 
search; F. A. Chantrey, of Detroit; M. E. 
Powers, U. T. A. department of research, 
and George B. Kennedy, of Washington, 
D. C. The third, “ Marketing,” was handled 
by A. L. Lewis, of Toronto. A general sum- 
mary of the subjects discussed, in which 
C. William Schneidereith, of Baltimore, pre- 
sented an excellent object lesson, closed the 
afternoon session. 

Both sessions on Tuesday were devoted 
to “ Marketing,” the subject being presented 
in dramatized form. The stage for the morn- 
ing was set to represent the business office 
of the Old Sol Stove Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the chairman, Frank J. Smith, acting 
as the business manager of the company 
and also as a hard-boiled buyer of printing. 
The subjects presented during this part of 
the program were “Advertising in Advance 
of Salesmen,” by J. W. Speare, advertising 
manager of Lydden & Hanford, Rochester, 
New York; “Behind the Scenes With a 
Buyer of Printing,” a practical demonstra- 
tion of three methods of selling printing, 
presented by John Clyde Oswald, New 
York city; George W. Taylor, Boston, and 
Watson M. Gordon, Boston; “ Demonstra- 
tion of the U. T. A. Marketing Program,” 
by Alexander Rogers, director of U. T. A. 
department of marketing. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session took the form 
of a meeting of the marketing committee, 
or, as it was listed on the program, “ Sitting 
in With the Marketing Committee.” This 
brought forth an excellent discussion on 
what buyers of printing expect in the way 
of help from the printer, the speaker being 
Verne Burnett, secretary of the institutional 
advertising committee of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. Then followed a complete 
explanation of the course in selling print- 
ing, prepared by the marketing committee 
with the codperation of the Business Train- 
ing Corporation, given by David Rosen- 
blum, vice-president of that institution. 

Wednesday was given over to the busi- 
ness or executive session. As a rather fitting 
tribute to those who have guided the destiny 
of the organization this past year, all of the 
officers were unanimously reélected. 

Meetings of the many affiliated bodies 
were held during the time given over to the 
convention, many of them overlapping or 
being in session at the same time, so that 
it was difficult for one whose interest was 
not confined to one particular branch to 
make a choice or decide which one to attend. 
Of course, all the standing committees had 
their meetings; also the Typothetae Council 
of Presidents; the Typothetae Cost Ac- 
countants’ Association; the manifold, loose- 
leaf and form printers; the International 
Trade Composition Association; the college 
annual printers; the Law Printers Division; 
the typothetae secretaries, etc. 

The trade compositors reélected Kimball! 
A. Loring, of Boston, as their president; 
‘Arthur S. Overbay, Indianapolis, was named 
as vice-president; E. J. McCarthy, Chicago, 
was reélected treasurer. 

The International Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild met Tuesday, October 19, and re- 
elected its former officers, with Charles H. 
Collins, Chicago, as the president. 
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HE adventures of an editor of a print- 

ing trade magazine may not be as varied 
as those of an editor of a woman’s maga- 
zine. They hardly can be compared. in heart 
interest to those of the editors of the lit- 
erary magazines, where the meeting of 
one or more of the literary lights of the 
time is all in a day’s work. Still they come 
and go, and invariably set their indelible 
mark on our memory because of their 
pathos or novelty. As, for instance, this one 
of a recent date: Floyd H. Lincoln, Walton, 
New York, has for years been one of our 
valued contributors. He wrote short stories 
of the better grade, stories any one could 
read with delight and benefit. The last story 
we had from Mr. Lincoln was published in 
the February issue of this year; you prob- 
ably remember it; it was called “ The Bind- 
ing Tie.” It was a beautiful story with a 
great moral, written with a human touch 
commonly associated with strong men. We 
used to receive three or four stories a year 
from Mr. Lincoln; but this year we did not 
receive any. We began to wonder what had 
happened. Then, one day in the early part 
of last month, we received a letter from his 
widow, informing us that the stories from 
Mr. Lincoln we had printed were written 
while he was making a brave fight against 
consumption. The story she enclosed was the 
last one from Mr. Lincoln’s hand. It had 
been written and partly typed at the time 
of his death in July. Needless to say that it 
will be published as soon as we can find 
room for it. 

A year or so ago we accepted a biography 
of a printer in one of the larger cities. It 
was well written, interesting and educa- 
tional. Two or three months after receiving 
our letter of acceptance the author re- 
quested, in a letter postmarked Atlanta, 
Georgia, that we send his pay for the story 
in cash or by postal money order, as he now 
was serving time in the Atlanta federal 
prison and the authorities there would not 
allow checks to be cashed. This incident we 
classified as one of the sad adventures in a 
magazine editor’s life. 


ECENTLY there came into our sanctum 

a stranger who represented himself as 

an engraver’s salesman. We didn’t catch the 
name of his employer, nor does it matter. 
He killed all our interest in himself and the 
house he represented by his manner of ap- 
proach. “ Before I talk to you about en- 
gravings I want to tell you a story, if you 
don’t mind,” he said. We did not wish to be 
rude, so we told him to go ahead, although 
we knew that our time would be wasted. 
This was his story: A certain man had been 
buying his clothes from the same clothier 
for a number of years. Everything was sat- 
istactory to him — fit, workmanship, qual- 
ity, style, price, etc—until one day he 
passed by another store and saw displayed 
in the window a suit of clothes that took his 
fancy at once. He went in, looked at the 
suit, tried it on and bought it. The price 
asked and paid was so much lower than he 
had previously paid for his clothes that -— 


— — — “Wait a minute,’ we demanded; 
“ do you understand that we have been buy- 
ing from the same engravers for nearly forty 
years?’ No, he didn’t, nor had he ever 
heard of such a thing before. “ Well,” we 
continued, “you surely must understand 
that when we have been buying from the 
same engravers for this length of time their 
service and prices must be all right, or else 
we would be fools. Furthermore,” we added, 
“if we should change engravers every time 
some one came to us with a tempting prop- 
osition, we would violate every tenet of 
business ethics we have preached in all these 
years.” 

“ What do you mean by that? ” he asked. 

“ Why,” we answered, “don’t you know 
what the principle of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is? ” 

No, he didn’t; had not even heard of THE 
INLAND PrinTER. He only knew that he was 
visiting a big printing house and thought 
he had a chance to sell engravings. And still 
he called himself a salesman. 


OME time ago we read in a printing 
trade magazine a signed item with the 
following content: 

I have some clients who are printers, and I have 
always advised them that if they submitted a 
proof to the customer and he O. K.’d it their 
responsibility was gone. I have always suggested, 
however, that a rubber stamp be used on the proof 
conveying a notice to the customer that the proof 
should be read carefully as the printer was not 
responsible for errors which appeared in it and 
which were passed by the customer. 

Although the item was signed by a law- 
yer, it is not good law or good ethics. The 
courts have held in favor of the defendant 
when he was sued for money due on print- 
ing contracts, where the refusal of payment 
was based on errors in the printed job, re- 
gardless of the fact that the printer held the 
O. K.’d proof. The reason is that the printer, 
being the skilled party to the transaction — 
the one upon whose skill the customer relied 
for the satisfactory production of his work 
— should use the utmost care to see that the 
work was produced without error or errors. 
The printer’s customer by entrusting his 
work to the printer had shown confidence 
in the printer’s ability and had reason to 
believe that his work would be given all due 
care. Consequently, he depended upon the 
printer to detect all errors that might escape 
him, who had had no experience in such 
things. In other words, the printer was paid 
for the use of his skill as well as for the 
production of the work in a satisfactory 
manner. 

That this reasoning is sound is proved 
also by looking at the matter from a purely 
business standpoint. How long would the 
printer remain in business who would blame 
errors in the produced work on the cus- 
tomer — falling back on the O. K.’d proof? 
Not very long, we feel confident to say. He 
would lose the confidence of his customers 
and die a slow but sure death of starvation. 
The good printer will produce the work in 
such a manner that it will prove satisfac- 
tory, using due care. If, even then, work of 
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some kind should be spoiled through an 
error, he would rather take his loss than go 
to law on the technicality of the O. K.’d 
proof. If he is operating a standard cost- 
finding system, losses on spoiled work are 
taken care of in his monthly summary and 
are, therefore, included in his hour costs. 


N effective but simple invoice form for 
newspapers is advocated by the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, as shown in a 
circular recently issued by Herman Roe, 
president. This invoice form is the result of 
an address delivered at the Los Angeles con- 
vention of the association by George W. 
Cushing, secretary of McKinney, Marsh & 
Cushing, a Detroit advertising agency. In 
this address Mr. Cushing said: “After three 
years of study of newspaper publishers’ in- 
voices from every section of the country 
and from over ten thousand newspapers, 
ranging in size from the smallest weekly to 
the largest metropolitan daily, it is appar- 
ent that there is real need for a uniform type 
of invoice.” 

Mr. Roe endorses this viewpoint in his 
circular and points out that several other 
advertising agencies have had the same ex- 
perience. The officers of the National Edi- 
torial Association have therefore decided to 
launch a campaign for the adoption of such 
a uniform invoice, A sample of the proposed 
invoice was shown on page 92 of Tue In- 
LAND PrinTER for October. 

This is a sign that points in the right 
direction. Anything that will improve the 
business methods of the home paper, be it a 
daily or a weekly, merits unanimous ap- 
proval, Laxity in invoicing, whether from 
carelessness or lack of approved business 
methods, has for long been charged against 
the home paper publisher, and perhaps not 
without reason. Anything, therefore, that 
will tend to correct such laxity will help to 
improve the standing and usefulness of the 
home paper. 

However, as printers, we believe that the 
size suggested is not the best one for the pur- 
pose. The country printer uses almost exclu- 
sively the folio size of his bond and writing 
papers. The size of the invoice blank should 
therefore be such that it would cut out of 
folio without waste. The most practical size 
would then be 7 by 814, which is the size 
of the standard invoice blank approved by 
the bureau of standards of the Department 
of Commerce and adopted by practically 
every business organization of a national 
scope. It cuts six out of a sheet of folio with 
practically no waste and will fit a 634 envel- 
ope when folded twice. The standard invoice 
sheet of the National Editorial Association 
should conform in size to the standard 
adopted for all other businesses. 


i lear is always something new in the 
printing business, it seems; some new 
experience of one kind or another that no 
one has ever heard about before. A printer 
in a western city in a letter to us related 
such an experience. He had puchased a new 
shop and had hung out his shingle; but his 
shop was a small one, a medium size Kelly 
being his largest press. It so happened that 
some of the customers he gathered to his 
office had entrusted him with some cylinder 
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work. As he had no intention to put in 
cylinder presses he naturally tried to farm 
out this work to the other printers in the 
city. And this is his new experience: “ Yes- 
terday I received a letter from one of the 
printers I had asked to do my work. He 
stated that he would be pleased to help me 
out, but he would be compelled to charge 
me fifty per cent over and above the usual 
prices.” As we said above, new experiences 
bob up now and then. Let us remind these 
printers that the U. T. A. code of ethics 
says: “ Welcome the young competitor en- 
tering the ranks.” 

A printer in a southern state relates 
another experience, also somewhat new. He 
had been called in by a manufacturer for 
suggestions regarding a dealer-help folder 
or advertising leaflet. He promised a dummy 
with layout and copy in about a week; but 
as he desired to produce something out of 
the ordinary he did not trust himself or his 
service department with this preliminary 
work. So he submitted the proposition to a 
big city advertising expert and expected to 
pay fifty or a hundred dollars for his ser- 
vices. After waiting five days he received 
the unwelcome news from the expert that he 
could not do the work required as he only 
worked direct with his clients and not 
through printers. Two days remained to 
furnish the dummy and the copy, according 
to the promise, so there was no time to 
lose. The only thing for the printer to do 
was to buckle down and do the work him- 
self, This is what he did, and by noon the 
next day, with the able assistance of an en- 
graver and his artist, the complete color 
sketch and copy were ready. Of his success 
he says: “ The best part of this true story 
is that we hit the bull’s-eye and scored a 
home run, and the customer paid no fifty 
or a hundred dollars for this service either. 
With just two minor changes in the copy we 
brought the order back home for 100,000 
folders and, what is more, we are already 
working on the second and third pieces of 
advertising to follow up.” 

We are just a little doubtful about this 
kind of generosity; we mean about the 
gratis dummy and copy service. Free 
sketches, dummies and copy are clogging 
the wheels of progress in the printing busi- 
ness. Worth-while direct-mail campaigns 
mean more than paper and ink and take 
more gray matter. If this service was worth 
fifty or a hundred dollars if done by an 
advertising expert, it surely also must be 
worth something when done by the printer, 
especially when he “hit the bull’s-eye and 
scored a home run.” The value of a piece of 
work must be determined by its usefulness, 
by the result it brings, and not by the prom- 
inence of the one who does the work. In 
other words, if a piece of advertising lit- 
erature is successful, it has the same value 
to the advertiser whether it is produced by 
an expert advertising man or by a mere 
printer. This ought not to be hard to prove. 


i long since we met a man on the 
street with whom we used to work ten 
or fifteen years ago. He at that time had 
charge of the platens in a big Chicago plant 
while we helped to furnish the forms for 
his presses. He was a good pressman, draw- 
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ing about five dollars a week above the 
scale. But he was always restless; always 
entertaining us with delicious dreams about 
the future— how he, as soon as he had 
gathered a thousand dollars or two, would 
say good-bye to this nerve-racking clock 
punching and get a shop of his own where 
the other fellow could do the work. And 
the dream came true so far that he bought 
a plant that had changed hands at least five 
times in the last twenty years, where most 
of the machinery and all the type was ready 
for the junk pile. He invested his own 
money, practically every cent he had, and 
borrowed from his friends and relatives, so 
that he could pay the five thousand required 
for his share, But in his eagerness to be- 
come his own boss he forgot to investigate 
whether the plant had ever made money, 
and when he finally found out it was too 
late: his money was gone. As he had no 
business training to guide him and matters 
took a decidedly downward course, he fell 
back on the usual remedy: cut' prices to get 
the volume. But, as usual, the remedy was 
not effective. He not only got deeper and 
deeper into hot water for himself and his 
associates; he also got his competitors into 
scrap after scrap by his ridiculous prices. 
In less than a year he was out — looking for 
a job where he could earn a good wage. But 
this year as boss printer had spoiled him as 
an employee; somehow he didn’t seem able 
to keep his mind on his work, with the 
result that he was without a job more often 
than he was with one. There is nothing new 
in this story: it happens every day and per- 
haps will happen for a long time to come. 
Ambition, you say. Possibly; but we are 
more inclined to charge it to the gambling 
spirit inherent in such a majority of our 
people: the hope of getting a living without 
appreciable effort. Be that as it may, the 
only sound advice to follow is: Before you 
invest, be sure to investigate. 


ECENTLY W. B. Lawrence, C. P. A. 
and director of costing of the Ameri- 
can Photoengravers Association, pointed out 
in an address before the Printing Sales- 
men’s Guild of Chicago that the present- 
day development in the printing industry 
tends toward the elimination of the medium- 
size plant. The large plants are steadily 
growing and getting bigger and bigger and 
the small shops are poaching in the field of 
the medium-size plant, because they can 
produce long-run jobs cheaply and speedily 
on improved automatic machines. Further- 
more, automatic machinery will more and 
more tend to eliminate manual labor; for 
instance, it is not impossible, not even im- 
probable, that the automatic machine may 
be improved so that it will run itself. Then 
the human race will have nothing to do but 
consume what the machines produce. Thus, 
the speaker added, the five-day week is not 
only a possibility but also a probability. 
And, he added, rightly approached, the in- 
dustry of the country will welcome it as it 
has been welcomed in the Ford plants. 

We are inclined to believe that the speaker 
was quite right in his premises, if not wholly 
so in his conclusions. The tendency of the 
time is toward the larger shop because of 
its economy of production. Mass production 
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is the most economical, without doubt, be- 
cause it reduces the overhead burden of the 
individual unit as well as in the aggregate. 
But there is no reason why this mass pro- 
duction should eliminate the medium-size 
plant. As it is organized today, perhaps; but 
there is no reason to believe that it will 
stand still or wallow in the rut. The time 
may possibly come when a plant with five 
rotary presses or five automatic cylinders 
will be considered in the class of the five- 
platen plant of today; but in the meantime 
there would have been a lot of development 
going on. On the other hand, there is no rea- 
son why the small plant can not become a 
medium-size plant, yea, even a large plant. 
There was a time when the mastodon- 
saurus roamed the earth. It is now extinct; 
its skeleton may be seen in museums; but 
its place among the animals of the world 
has been filled with smaller species. Whether 
this proves that the smaller species are grad- 
ually growing larger, eliminating or destroy- 
ing their larger competitors, is a problem 
open to question. Anyway, the possibility 
of such an outcome is so well hidden in a 
clouded future that it would be folly to 
worry about it now. If future development 
should prove that the medium-size plant is 
doomed, there without doubt will be plenty 
of time for those interested to get out from 
under. 

However, one thing is sure: the parade 
of the automatic machine has just started 
and no one knows when it will finish. But 
let it roll on; history knows of no case 
where progress has hurt the world. The time 
may come when there will issue from the 
engineer a perfect automatic machine —a 
machine without the faults and shortcom- 
ings of some of those on the market today. 
Then the time may be ripe for the elimina- 
tion of one class of printers or another; but 
not until then. 

But what of the five-day week? As we 
said above, it is not impossible that such a 
change may some day take place, some day 
become a fact in a majority of American 
industries, especially those relatively inde- 
pendent of seasonal influences, if the evo- 
lution of our industries toward greater 
efficiency is not interfered with by reaction- 
ary moves. The history of our industrial 
development points the way in this direc- 
tion. So far the shortening of the hours of 
labor has not on the whole been accom- 
panied with economic loss; therefore, there 
is no demand for a return to longer work- 
ing days. Whether the five-day week would 
help or hinder the printing industry can not 
be determined without a trial. Mr. Lawrence 
seemed to think that it would benefit the 
industry because it would give people more 
time to read and thus increase the demand 
for printing. Perhaps it may be so; but it 
is hardly likely. The American nation, in- 
cluding its neighbor north of the border, 
is a reading nation, to be sure; still, the lit- 
erature, even the good literature, laying 
around unread seems to indicate that the 
saturation point is not far distant; an addi- 
tional gift of four hours of leisure would 
hardly suffice to alter this fact. However, 
as a goal of natural economic evolution we, 
as printers, can well afford to view the idea 
without flying into a rage. 
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HE recently installed chain drive of the 

Milwaukee Journal is believed to be the 
only one of its kind in operation in Amer- 
ica. The shaft-driven equipment originally 
installed was not satisfactory because of 
excessive friction. This was due partly to 
the peculiar construction of the drive and 
partly to the lack of head room for sus- 
pending the motors. About six months ago 
the Journal replaced the shaft and gears 
with a chain drive, which has proved more 
satisfactory in every way. There are four 
100 horsepower motors, each of which 
Jrives a sextuple press. The original drive 
was from the motor to a jack shaft, into a 
vertical shaft, then into a horizontal shaft. 
The present drive is by means of a ten-inch 
chain belt with 128-inch centers, making 
the total length of chain twenty-four feet. 
By adopting this chain, three sets of gears 
have been eliminated in each drive, or a 
total of twenty-four gears. 

Engineers ordinarily hesitate to adopt a 
chain of this type because of the terrific 
speed with which it must work. The Jour- 
nal, however, has found that, through the 
new arrangement, the operation is much 
smoother, practically noiseless, consumes 
less power and is more satisfactory in every 
detail. Since the adoption of the new drive, 
less than five per cent as much oil and 
grease for lubrication is consumed, one man 
has been eliminated and current consump- 
tion is materially less. Naturally, such results 
would be of enough interest to make the 
progressive printer investigate. We know 
that the chain drive has great possibilities 
where it can be economically installed. 


HE Year Book of the London School 

of Printing and Kindred Trades, 1925- 
1926, is a massive volume, both in size, num- 
ber of pages and contents. As the big volume 
is printed and produced by the students of 
the school it represents, it must be consid- 
ered as a sample of the work done by the 
school, or rather as a result of the instruc- 
tion given the students, and as such we hail 
it. The typography and presswork of the 
book merit credit, even if it had been pro- 
duced by a high-grade commercial shop, 
while the inserts in black and colors com- 
pare favorably with the best produced in 
that line. The craft lectures given during 
the year at Stationers’ Hall are printed as 
a supplement to the year book. This part 
of the book contains 148 pages. There were 
six of these lectures, as follows: “ The Craft 
of the Printer,” by George W. Jones; “ How 
Maps Are Made,” by Percy W. Ryde; 
“Printing Paper,” by Thomas H. Cunane; 
“ Bookbinding,” by A. S. Colley; “Adver- 
tising,” by Sir Charles S. Higham, and 
“ Book Collecting,” by Michael Sadlier. All 
in all, it is a book of which the London 
School of Printing and its efficient principal, 
J. R. Riddell, may justly be proud. 


HE country weekly has the highest 

value per copy of any known advertis- 
ing medium” is the opinion expressed by 
James O’Shaughnessey, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, at a convention of the Massachu- 
setts Press Association held in Boston lately. 
The country weekly is the home paper of 
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the nation, broadly speaking, and as such its 
advertisements are read with as much inter- 
est as its news and editorial columns, a fea- 
ture of which neither the big-city daily nor 
any national weekly can boast. And when 
this fact begins to seep in where it will do 
the most good, the country weekly will gain 
greatly in both prestige and pecuniary sta- 
bility. But this is not accomplished by mere 
statements, even though they may come 
from such high authorities as Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessey and others. Real work is necessary, 
work of education as well as of organiza- 
tion, and for this work there is no better 
medium than the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. The editor of the country weekly 
should bear this in mind. 


HE graphic arts, from the earliest days, 

have been the result of man’s efforts to 
tell a story. The high points in these arts, 
the classic examples of different periods, 
occurred when some man told his story 
unusually well.” Thus begins the “ Fore- 
word ” to a twenty-page booklet, “ Sugges- 
tions for Booklet Layout and Illustration,” 
recently published by the Dill & Collins 
Company, Philadelphia. In this booklet are 
presented typical examples of the work of 
different schools of draughtsmen and de- 
signers, adapted to various styles of typog- 
raphy. The booklet may be obtained free 
from Dill & Collins’ agents or by writing 
direct to the company at its Philadelphia 
address. It is well worth the effort. 


RESENT-DAY intelligent and construc- 
tive leadership in organized labor seeks 
for laurels at the conference board instead 
of rushing workers onto the field of in- 
dustrial warfare,” says Matthew Woll, the 
popular president of the American Photo- 
engravers Union, in an article in The Indus- 
trial Digest. “Strikes at best are dangerous 
weapons. At times they prove costly and 
wasteful and leave a trail of suffering, bit- 
terness and hatred. Labor has en- 
tered many a conflict which might possibly 
have been avoided if wiser counsel and a 
less inflamed temperament had governed ” 
are other conclusions drawn by this con- 
servative leader of photoengraving workers. 
The American labor leader could build 
no greater monument to himself than that 
here indicated by Mr. Woll. Peace in indus- 
try would benefit master and man alike. 
The time of strife passed into oblivion with 
the notion that might is right. The time for 
constructive upbuilding is at hand. After 
all, we are just “ islands shouting lies at each 
other through a sea of misunderstanding.” 
The sooner this sea is bridged, the better for 
all concerned. In our own industry, for in- 
stance, every ounce of energy at our dis- 
posal is required to increase the market for 
printing. This, therefore, should be our big 
aim — the platform on which we all could 
meet. But to make this aim successful means 
unity of purpose as well as unity of action. 
If we all pull together in this direction 
strikes would not again be heard of, while the 
present waste of time and money in arbi- 
tration proceedings would become only a 
remote possibility. We are not looking for 
Utopia, only for commonsense teamwork, 
“ with the bay horse on the bay side.” 
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HE S. T. Leigh Company, printers at 

Sydney, Australia, last April announced 
in its house-organ, Trade Hints, a compe- 
tition essay for its apprentices and juniors 
on “The Printing Industry as a Trade 
or Profession.” The cash prizes amounted 
to about twenty-five dollars. The competi- 
tors were to give personal views on “ My 
reason for entering the trade, first impres- 
sions, progress made, present viewpoint, 
future outlook and aspirations, importance 
of preliminary work and preparation before 
commencing each job, the necessity of fol- 
lowing instructions carefully, codperation 
with other departments concerned, the im- 
portance of quality and service, attention 
to detail, the self-satisfaction of good work 
well done,” etc. 

The prize essays were printed in the July 
issue of Trade Hints, together with the com- 
ment of the judges. First prize was divided 
between an apprentice in the cardboard box 
department and one in the lithographic tin 
printing department, third prize went to an 
apprentice in the composing room, fourth 
to one in the engineering department and 
fifth and sixth to apprentices in the carton 
department. The prize-winning essays were 
real gems in diction, although they lacked 
somewhat in punctuation and grammar. But 
the big feature in this contest was the pride 
of craftsmanship each essay brought out. 
There never was a time in the history of 
our trade when pride of craftsmanship was 
more needed than now. The demand for 
speed, on the one hand, and a growing in- 
difference to the accepted and honored rules 
for good work, on the other, do not tend 
toward excellent craftsmanship. Only by 
teaching the youth of our plants to give full 
attention to the small, the often unnoticed 
things, can we obtain the required careful- 
ness which characterizes the accomplished 
craftsman. Anything that may imbue the 
coming generation with such pride of crafts- 
manship will doubly repay such endeavor. 


T the fifth annual convention for print- 
ing instructors, held at the U. T. A. 
School of Printing, Indianapolis, Ralph W. 
Polk, principal of the Robidoux Polytechnic 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri, and author of 
“The Practice of Printing,” recently pub- 
lished, told the following interesting story 
about THE INLAND PRINTER: 


One of the first things Toby Aborn, my foreman, 
informed me was that every good tradesman reads 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The subscription was then 
$3 a year and I was getting just $3 a week; but I 
parted with a week’s wages, and became a regular 
subscriber to the journal which still claims the chief 
place on my desk. I read not only the articles, but 
the ads. as well, and during the earlier period of 
my apprenticeship I think I really learned more 
from the ads. than from the body of the journal. One 
of the earliest ads. I studied was the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer. I wondered what a saw-trimmer might be 
like —I read and re-read the ad., studied the 
halftone of it, and then sent to the company for 
a descriptive booklet. When this came, I prac- 
tically learned it by heart, so that when a saw- 
trimmer was added to our equipment a short time 
later, it looked like an old friend, and I was able 
to adjust and operate it without much difficulty, 
to the surprise of some of the older workmen who 
marveled at my familiarity with the strange ma- 
chine. I could tell the same story about the Boston 
stitcher, the Horton mailer, Typotabular squares, 
the Vandercook proof press and many other special 
machines, tools and appliances for the trade. 


Many others have had like experiences. 
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How Our Grandfathers Behaved “Ghemselves 


As Shown in THE INLAND PRINTER of October, 1885 


O. 1 of Volume III of THe Intanpunder different management.” Times have 


PRINTER was dated October, 1885. It 
was published at 191 South Clark street, 
Chicago, with A. C. Cameron as editor. It 
was composed of eighty pages, of which 
forty-one and a half pages contained con- 
tributed articles, correspondence, editorials, 
etc., the other thirty-eight and a half pages 
being filled with display advertising. George 
Bruce’s Son & Co., New York type foun- 
ders, used eight pages to advertise their 
fancy types; the Cleveland Type Foundry 
used one, and Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, 
used one. All the type faces advertised by 
the Bruce type foundry, with the exception 
of one, were called “ Ornamented,” and they 
surely were. It is almost beyond belief that 
any compositor could find appropriate use 
for their “ Ornamented Style 1079,” 1081 
and 1557. The sizes given were “ Two-line 
Nonpareil, Two-line Bourgeois, Two-line 
Pica,” etc. The two-pound font sold at $2.30, 
the three-pound font at $3, etc. A fancy 
script called “ Chirograph ” completed the 
Bruce showing. 

The Cleveland Type Foundry advertised 
a light face lining gothic in eight sizes, The 
advertisement stated: “‘ This type is cast to 
line accurately at the bottom. The unit is 
equal to one-eighth of a pica. The bodies all 
justify with eight-to-pica or their multi- 
ples.” This was evidently an innovation at 
that time. 

Marder, Luse & Co. advertised their Im- 
perial series in three sizes (pica, great primer 
and double pica), all “ made to standard 
point measure.” The advertisement was 
headed by an intricate piece of rulework, 
containing a shield with a scroll on each 
side. 

In an editorial announcing the beginning 
of the third volume, the editor says: “ The 
favor with whick the magazine has been 
received in all quarters during the past year, 
as well as its phenomenal growth, embold- 
ens the hope that the efforts put forth to 
make it a representative journal, worthy of 
and acceptable to the craft, have not been 
altogether in vain, and that the promises 
made from time to time have been at least 
in part redeemed. And while, like all enter- 
prises of a similar character, it has had its 
occasional drawbacks and disappointments, 
the sunshine has so far exceeded the shadow 
that the veriest misanthrope could not ex- 
press dissatisfaction with either the results 
or the outlook.” A prophecy which seems to 
have come true in more ways than one. 

Another editorial treats of the grievances 
against “the present system of industrial 
education,” as related in a number of 
letters to the editor. The article enumer- 
ates: “The charge is made by a no in- 
significant class, that after having served 
for two or three years they are unceremo- 
niously discharged, to make room for those 
who in turn will be compelled to submit to 
a similar ordeal; by others, in many of our 
larger offices, that they are kept for three 
and even four years on the same class of 
work, and denied the opportunity of prov- 
ing their capacity in .other features and 


not changed much in some respects, it seems. 

Still another calls attention to the great 

improvement accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of metal furniture for wooden furniture. 
It was a “ grand step in the right direction,” 
it says. “Being virtually impervious to 
water and atmospheric changes, at least 
those found in the book, job or pressroom, 
it neither swells nor shrinks, which is cer- 
tainly more than can be claimed in behalf 
of its old-fashioned rival, while its mathe- 
matical accuracy, if proper care is taken in 
its manufacture, also gives it material ad- 
vantages, Especially are these discernible in 
blank or book work, not only securing more 
perfect justification and register with less 
time and labor, but giving more solidity 
and compactness to the form itself.” This, 
however, was only the introduction to a 
real grievance, as the article winds up with 
the statement that “we believe we are 
within the bounds of reason in claiming 
that on an average twenty per cent of 
the metal furniture in use is more or less 
battered, so as to render it unavailable for 
a certain class of work, it being so easily 
injured and liable to indentation, fracture 
or breakage that it is well nigh impossible 
to preserve it in a proper condition. 
We believe, however, that the ingenuity of 
the American mechanic will in course of 
time prove equal to the emergency, and will 
either furnish an acceptable substitute for 
the furniture now in use, or else by some 
process or agency harden its exterior, by 
which its strength and power of resistance 
will be materially increased and the present 
objections to its use removed.” 

The last editorial announces a prize award 
of fifty dollars for the best specimens of 
composition submitted to the editors; a first 
prize of twenty dollars, a second of fifteen, 
a third of ten and a fourth of five dollars 
would be awarded. Evidently good compo- 
sition was rather scarce at the time. 

The thirty-third annual session of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union was held 
in New York city June 1-5 that year. George 
W. Childs, publisher of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, honored the convention with 
an invitation to visit the offices of his paper. 
The invitation was accepted and 200 dele- 
gates and friends were taken in a special 
train from New York to Philadelphia, 
where a committee from the Public Ledger 
met them. A luncheon was provided at the 
station, at which Joel Cook, Mr. Childs’ 
personal representative, welcomed the dele- 
gates. Later they were taken to the Ledger 
building in carriages provided by Mr. 
Childs. In the evening the delegates were 
banqueted at Delmont Mansion in Fair- 
mount Park, where Colonel M. Richards 
Muckle in choice language expressed the 
pleasure and appreciation of Mr. Childs 
upon the visit as well as upon the craft as 
a whole. The union, on motion of M. B. 
McAbee, S. McNamara and Mark L. Craw- 
ford, resolved that “in return for the signal 
honor thus conferred upon our craft, we, 
as its representatives, deem it just and 
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proper to offer this tribute of our affection 
and esteem to George W. Childs, whose 
philanthropic work has earned for him the 
deep and lasting veneration of an admiring 
world; whose boundless generosity flows 
like a perennial spring and fills the record 
of a long and useful life with deeds of kind- 
ness to the orphan, the widow and the 
homeless, and whose effort to uphold and 
better the condition of the working classes 
entitles him to our heartfelt gratitude and 
praise.” 

This resolution was properly engrossed 
and sealed with the seal of the union and 
delivered to Mr. Childs in August, 1885. 
A facsimile reproduction of it was printed 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1885. 
The original, 19 by 26 inches, was printed 
by Knight & Leonard, Chicago. It was an 
elaborate work, “ The heading was formed 
of four-line pica rimmed Roman and ten- 
line modern text shaded, with graceful end 
flourishes of twisted brass rule, the face and 
form of which were in keeping with the 
general contour of the work; the catch line, 
‘33d Annual Session,’ was in double Eng- 
lish chased black, and forms, with the date 
in four-line heading script, a splendid base 
for the curve of the main line, all of which 
was well balanced with an ornamental dash. 
: The mounting was done by E. H. 
Ward, in charge of the department of in- 
terior decorating in the house of Marshall 
Field, and was a masterpiece. The frame 
was six inches wide, with beveled edges, 
covered with French silk plush of a deep 
heliotrope color, on which were strung two 
rows of beaded pearls, in the center of which 
was a chased green and gilt molding, set 
into a deep channel, fastened at the corners 
by a silver clasp and screws.” 

The leading articles in this issue of more 
than forty years ago relate to printing inks 
(profusely illustrated), “ Recent Improve- 
ments in Platen Presses,” “ Reminiscences,” 
by an octogenarian, “ The Printing Press” 
(illustrated) , “ Typefounding” (illustrated), 
“Notes on Wood Engraving” and “ Does 
Good Printing Pay?” In this article the 
author, A. V. Haight, makes the claim that 
good printing pays. “ The printer who uni- 
formly does his work well and can be de- 
pended on for it, can, in many cases, com- 
mand his own price, so long as it is in any 
way reasonable. His customers may tempo- 
rarily drop away, but, depend upon it, if 
they are worth having as customers they 
will not stay with the cheap printer ”— an 
argument having as much force today as it 
had forty years ago. “ But,” says the author, 
“it is not the most intricate rule work nor 
the most elaborate combinations that always 
give the best results. If the customer is will- 
ing to pay for them, very good; but the 
aim should be, if working for profit, which 
is necessary with the majority of the craft, 
to get the best possible results with a fair 
amount of labor.” 

Another article describes the new Camp- 
bell sheet delivery. 

The correspondence department is the 
only department in the magazine at this 
early stage; but this department contains 
more than four pages of interesting thought. 
A correspondent from London writes about 
and illustrates the logotype case then just 
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coming into use. Samuel Rastall writes of 
the inequality of the prevailing type meas- 
urement. “ Under the thousand em plan,” 
he says, “ compositors set at the same price 
per thousand ems type upon which the al- 
phabets occupy spaces ranging from twelve 
to eighteen ems. Thus one man picks up 
twenty-six letters and is allowed twelve ems 
for it; another, or the same man upon 
another font of type, picks up twenty-six 
letters and is allowed eighteen ems for pre- 
cisely the same amount of labor.” (Oddly 
enough, the same problem is with us today. 
It was set forth vividly in an article in a 
recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER.) Elihu 
Palmer of Milwaukee makes the following 
interesting suggestions: (1) That the inter- 
national union establish a precedent in re- 
gard to price-and-a-half and double-price 
matter, explicitly stating what shall consti- 
tute each; (2) That journeymen promoted 
from the case to managerships or foreman- 
ships, if in good standing at the time, be 
granted honorary withdrawal cards, at the 
same time relieving them from union obli- 
gations and barring them from union meet- 
ings; (3) That all troubles between chapels 
and proprietors be settled by an interna- 
tional executive committee only, and no 
strike to be legal or sustained unless ordered 
by such international executive committee. 
General news items of interest: Chicago 
Typographical Union, at its September 
meeting, adopted resolutions of condolence 
upon the death of Honorable Emery A. 
Storrs, who was an honorary member of 
the union.— Secretary-Treasurer Rastall, of 
the Chicago Typographical Union, reported 
seventy-two arrivals by traveling card dur- 
ing September.— One night in September a 
four-story building in the rear of 196-198 
South Clark street, Chicago, fell with a 
crash, involving the whole structure in a 
common ruin. The machine shops of C. B. 
Cottrell & Co. and the workshops of Sam- 
uel Bingham’s Son were located in the 
building.—The first mention of a project to 
form an old-time printers’ organization in 
Chicago was made during the month of 
September——The New York World com- 
positors had a new swift to put up against 
McCann, who beat their man Somers in 
the typesetting contest in June. His name 
was Barnes.— Knoxville, Tennessee, does 
not publish a paper Mondays, so that the 
printers can have all day Sunday for rest 
or recreation— A new Bullock perfecting 
press had been put up in the Government 
Printing Office. It printed the Congressional 
Record at the rate of 12,000 copies per hour. 
—A printing machine had been patented 
by Philip Jackson, Plainfield, New Jersey. 
The patent covered a special construction 
and arrangement of parts on a two-revolu- 
tion cylinder by which the cylinder was 
raised during the return of the type bed.— 
The Golding Nonpareil lead cutter was put 
on the market. It had front and back gages; 
the handle was raised by a spring. It sold 
for four dollars—The slate imposing stone 
was just coming on the market. It was 
manufactured by F. W. Redfield & Co., Fair 
Haven, Vermont.— E. P. Donnell Manufac- 
turing Company announced a combination 
index cutter, round corner cutter, boxmak- 
ers’ corner cutter and punching machine. 
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“Ghe Fifty Books of the Year Exhibited 


By H. H. Stawson 


N September 18, in the Newberry 

library at Chicago, the exhibition of 
“Fifty Books of 1926” was opened for the 
inspection of the printing craft of Chicago 
and the Middle West. The exhibition, spon- 
sored by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, represented the decision of a commit- 
tee of three members of the institute as to 
which fifty books of the year were most 
nearly perfect from a printer’s technical 
standpoint, among the many submitted by 
a multitude of publishers. 

Although in the past a medal was awarded 
for the one book considered supremely ex- 
cellent typographically, this year the at- 
tempt to determine who should be given 
this honor was abandoned after serious 
efforts had been made to reach a decision. 
As to this the jury made this statement: 

Out of the books in this year’s exhibition, some 
twenty were considered as candidates for the medal 
that is annually awarded by the institute to the 
book that best meets the prescribed conditions. It 
was felt by the jury, however, after careful exami- 
nation, that while the designer had been uniformly 
successful in solving the problems presented, those 
problems were in no single instance of so excep- 
tional a nature or so markedly difficult of solu- 
tion as to justify the selection of any one of the 
books as the best. The medal was therefore not 
awarded. 

The jury whose task it was to select the 
fifty books was composed of T. M. Cleland, 
Henry Lewis Johnson and John Clyde Os- 
wald. In proceeding to their task they con- 
sidered (1) the problems presented by each 
book to the designer and (2) the success 
with which the designer had met those 
problems. 

More books were submitted this year than 
ever before, so that standards of selection 
necessarily became more rigorous than for- 
merly. The committee said, however: 

The fifty finally chosen may be said to be the 
most nearly perfect in all technical respects of any 
fifty that have been exhibited. This year’s selec- 
tion can hardly be considered as better than thcse 
of preceding exhibitions. The general level of qual- 
ity of the books of 1926 is appreciably higher than 
ever before. This applies to the books that were 
rejected as well as to those included in the exhibi- 
tion. Publishers generally, as evidenced by the work 
they have submitted, have shown a notably in- 
creased appreciation of the importance of design 
and craftsmanship in the making of their books. 
They have realized the necessity of treating typog- 
raphy, paper and presswork not as so many separate 
items but as integral parts of a carefully codrdinated 
whole if the resulting volume is to be, in the true 
sense, good. The good books for the most part are 
still being printed by the good printers 
but an ever-growing number of publishers are going 
to good printers and to good designers for the pro- 
duction of good work. 

The following statistics of the exhibition 
are taken from an analysis prepared by a 
member of the committee: Number of illus- 
trated books, twenty-two; not illustrated, 
twenty-eight. Hand set, twenty-two; set by 
machine, twenty-eight (fourteen linotype, 
fourteen monotype). Set in Caslon, twenty- 
nine (linotype, twelve; monotype, eleven; 
foundry, six). Set in other faces: Garamond, 
seven; Bodoni, four; Oxford, three; mis- 
cellaneous, seven. Printed on hand-made 
papers, seventeen; wove antique, twenty- 
three; laid antique, seven; coated paper, 
three. 


There were thirty-seven publishers repre- 
sented in the exhibit of fifty books. The 
larger number came from New York and 
its environs, with some of these houses hon- 
ored by two or more selections. 

Boston publishers secured the next largest 
representation, with Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco tying for third place, each having 
three concerns listed. The little town of 
Brattleboro, Vermont, brought the printing 
house of E. L. Hildreth & Co. to the fore 
with three selections in the list of fifty. 

The presses of Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Chicago universities were given place. 
Harvard with five books and the others 
with one each. Other localities represented 
included Portland, Maine, Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia and Cincinnati. 

In conjunction with the book exhibit the 
institute showed a display of commercial 
advertising considered of a high type of 
excellence, artistically and typographically. 
Over one hundred firms or individuals were 
represented in the samples hung on the walls 
of the library’s exhibition room. 

Chicago printers were somewhat surprised 
to see that here again most of the awards 
were captured by New York printing houses. 
Although Chicago is one of the nation’s 
principal centers of the printing industry, 
only two Chicago houses were represented, 
these being R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany and Bradner, Smith & Co. 

In the exhibit were every sort of printed 
matter used in the promotion of commerce, 
and in the samples shown the art of typo- 
graphical design and arrangement was found 
in some of its most engaging, most appro- 
priate effects. 

In general, the combined book and adver- 
tising exhibition fully justified the aims of 
the institute, which have been stated as 
follows: 

To stimulate and encourage those engaged in 
the graphic arts; to form a center for intercourse 
and for exchange of views of all interested in these 
arts; to publish books and periodicals; to hold 
exhibitions in the United States and to participate 
as far as possible in the exhibitions held in foreign 
countries, relating to the graphic arts; to invite 
exhibits of foreign work; stimulate the public taste 
by schools, exhibitions, lectures and printed matter; 
promote the higher education in these arts, and gen- 
erally to do all things which will raise the standard 
and aid the extension and development toward per- 
fection of the graphic arts in the United States. 

The exhibit attracted throngs of crafts- 
men while it remained on view from Sep- 
tember 18 to October 16. The library offi- 
cials very kindly contributed the use of their 
regular showroom and removed from the 
cases a display of their own books arranged 
there but a short time previously. They also 
extended their usual hours and kept the 
room open until 10 Pp. m., so that printers 
employed by day might have opportunity 
to see the examples considered as of such 
superior excellence. 

It was significant that the exhibit room 
was adjacent to that used by the library 
for shelving the world-famous collection of 
books of all ages and countries illustrating 
the history and development of printing, 
known as the John M. Wing Foundation. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 

and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs ‘of. the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
Association ; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 
Papers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their ‘advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RaitHsy, LAwrENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RairHspy, LawrEeNcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
WwW. cs England. 

PENROSE & Co., Ne ae” Road, London, E. C., England. 

, — = Sons, Cannon House, Breams "buildings, London, E. C., 
nglan 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimsBLe & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘“‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
pe Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 


WHAT HIS INTEREST TABLES are to the banker the Printer’s Paper Cost 

Finder is to the printer-estimator; no banker would be without his interest 
tables. “‘ Practically indispensable,” ‘‘ Wouldn’t be without it for a hundred 
dollars,” ‘‘ Have been looking for something like this for several years,’ 
“ Couldn’t do business without it,” ‘‘ All printers owe you a vote of thanks,’ 
is what estimators are saying of the Cost Finder. In use throughout the United 
States, in Canada, Hawaii and Bermuda. Sent on trial. Descriptive booklet free. 
FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 


MIXING PROPORTIONS for 500 beautiful colors (inks, paints). Example: 

Sepia Brown is 20 parts orange to 1 of black. Also color chart showing actual 
colors. Postpaid $1.85. FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031-2035 College 
avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Box 1482a. 


BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated 
catalogue freee PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SUPERINTENDENT — Opportunity offers to super- 

intendent in charge of large, reputable printing plant to embark as inter- 
ested owner in printing plant; he will have complete, undivided control of 
working of plant and estimating, with which he must be completely familiar; 
other interested members will be a publisher and a printing salesman. Please 
answer in full. N 561 


ONE-MAN SHOP, completely equipped: 10 by 15 C. & P.; 7 by 11 Pearl; 

Caslon O. S. No. 471, nearly new. Finest location main street, county- 
seat town 15,000; industrial, mining section; doing over $6, 000 without 
soliciting; can be doubled; low overhead; sacrifice, $875. C. E. PARKER, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


FOR CONSOLIDATION OR SALE — Loose leaf and manifold; well estab- 

lished business, incorporated; own real estate and buildings, large space 
for enlargement of factory; modern equipment; ideal proposition for distant 
firm doing business in central states. N 509. 














FOR SALE — Successful job printing plant in Chicago loop district; equipped 

with four automatic and two open presses, automatic cutting machine, 
plenty of fine type, etc. Write MONTROSE PAPER MILLS, 550 W. Lake 
street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Busiest, best equipped small job shop in best 50,000 Ohio city; 
can be purchased reasonably, but must be sold at once; terms to responsible 
party; will bear clcsest investigation. N 553. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — To men with large means, one of the most prosperous money- 

making printing plants in America, located in one of the best oil producing 
states in the West, established 35 years. This plant has behind it a wide line 
of customers who depend upon it for their needs as faithfully as they depend 
on their homes for rest and comfort; they have been educated through long 
years of business dealing with the concern to rely on it for most of their 
printing and stationery. The concern covers 35 states in its special lines; it 
has but little competition; it is widely advertised and well and favorably 
known; it is probably the largest plant in its own state and in four adjoining 
states; its product has always been of the highest class and best quality, and 
it has held its old patrons by this policy of producing the best and has added 
many new ones each year; it owns its own buildings and warehouse, and has 
additional ground for new buildings to permit expansion; it has fine printing 
and binding equipment and low operating expense, being located in a city of 
20,000 population where operating expenses of all kinds are cheap. For one 
or more men, with $100,000 cash, good credit, good experience and industrious 
habits, this concern can be handled and made to pay for itself in five years. 
The business is one of the most —if not the most — prosperous in four sur- 
rounding states. Unless you have the required capital, don’t answer this ad. 
because your inquiry will be given no attention unless you present references 
to show that you are able to finance the proposition. It would be better if 
three or four experienced men joined together to handle this deal. The plant is 
in a, — now and has twelve salesmen and a heavy mail order busi- 
ness. N 557. 


KIDDER PRESSES — Several sizes and descriptions, thoroughly overhauled 
and guaranteed, furnished with sheet cut-outs and re-rolls for labels. We 

buy, rebuild and sell used printing, lithograph and box makers’ Re ING: 

Miehle presses and Seybold cutters always in stock. MASON & MOORE 

28-30 East 4th street, New York city. Press repairs of all kinds and removing 

done anywhere. Dexter four-fold folder and 82-inch Seybold knife grinder at 

a reduced price; also Intertypes and Linotypes. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON. Attached in a jiffy. The 


universally popular Gauge Pin. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. For any wee “a seit 


for heavy stock or long runs. 
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FOR SALE --- Burton rotary perforating, crimping and scoring machine, first- 

class condition, with motor, price $150; Latham index die cutting machine, 
equipped with motor and two sets of knives, price $100; Baum pony folding 
machine, brand new, never used, makes two parallel folds, speed 10,000 to 
20,000 folds per hour, price $150. REMINGTON MFG. CO., 1211 Rosedale 
avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Monotype equipment; keyboard, monotype caster, 8 sets com- 
position matrices, display type attachment, lead and rule attachment, 

double quick melting furnace; first-class shape; can be seen running. SER- 

VICE PRINTING COMPANY, 23 W. Pulteney street, Corning, N. Y 





FOR SALE — Well established job printing plant in Chicago loop district; 

equipped with one Miller 10 by 15, one open 10 by 15, one 8 by 12; also 
power Seybold cutter; lots of type, etc. Write MONTROSE PAPER MILLS, 
544 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest metho: 
of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorit; 
school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 206 Eas: 
19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 














FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





BROWN FOLDING MACHINE, 32 by 44, $800; Hickok ruling machine, 
30-inch, $485; including motors; first-class running order; easy terms. 
HOFFMANN, 114 E. 13th street, New York city. Stuyvesant 4006. 





FLORIDA — For Sa'e: High cass, snappy weekly magazine in solid, thriving 
small city; cream of advertising patronage: exceptional expansion field 
close; publisher-owner entering other work. IMMEDIATE. N 569. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
i es 


BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, II. 





FOR SALE — Printing plant equipped with monotype, cylinder press, 4 job- 
bers, power cutter, stitcher, perforator, punch, modern type equipment; 
located in city of 24,000. N 558. 





FOR SALE — Pile feeder, push finger type, 36 by 48 inches, maffufactured by 
Dexter Folder Company. EASTMAN KODAK CO., Kodak Park Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Autopress, in perfect condition; 5,000 per hour; $1,000 — 
terms if desired. JOHN B. JUDSON CO., Inc., GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 





— — 44-inch Brown & Carver automatic clamp cutting machine. 
I LS. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





WANTED — Intertype operator 
doing the better grade of work; 
permanent job to right party. N 551. 


of gcod character, in medium size shop 
married man preferred; 48-hour week; 





WANTED — Combination 
Anniston, Alabama. 


machinist and proofreader. ANNISTON STAR, 





Embossing 





WANTED — A first-class man for gold stamping and embossing, one familiar 
_ with catalogues and school annua.s; to such a man who can qualify we can 
offer a real proposition and a chance to invest in a real money maker. N 559. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work, $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operating, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 211 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Pressroom 





WANTED — High-grade cylinder pressmen for the finest catalogue work; 
steady position, open shop. THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Graphic Arts Press, Hamilton, Ohio. 





WANTED — First-class combination cylinder pressman; attractive position. 
SMITH-SKELTON PRINTING CO., 16 W. Huron street, Pontiac, Mich. 





Salesmen 





WANTED — First-class salesman with real ability and a practical working 
knowledge of bookbinding and paper ruling operations. This is a first- 
class opportunity for a man who wants to work hard; wou!d prefer man who 


can invest. N 55 





WANTED — Printing salesmen, commercial line; litho offset; Chicago and 
a 


Wisconsin territory. N 54 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUR NEW ART stationery initials make beautiful monograms when proces 
embossed with ‘“‘ Emograve ’’ process powders; gold, copper, fire, silver, et« 
Samples. ‘‘ EMOGRAVE,” Box 23, Station A, Minneapolis, Minn. 








YEARS DIRECT MAIL SERVICE — Idea and cut for any business at ci 
cost. ARTIST, 713 Rural avenue, Williamsport, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN; good executive, with thorough practical experienc 
throughout the trade; valuable to larger plant handling a variety of binder 
work; will take position anywhere. N 548. 





FIRST-CLASS PAPER RULER wants position; years of experience; will go 
anywhere. N 554. 








Composing Room 





SITUATION WANTED — Superintendent of plant or foreman of composing 
room; by a strictly high-grade compositor capable of turning out th; 

better grade of printing such as catalogs, pamphlets, folders, broadsides, 

loose leaf devices, booklets, college annuals and general run of job printing: 

a real hustler and a money maker, no novice; married, strictly temperate, non- 

union; prefer South, but go anywhere. N 552. 

SITUATION WANTED — Machinist operator of 18 years’ experience on 
book and commercial work desires a position; references furnished. N 564. 








TYPOGRAPHER — Expert craftsman in modern type display, hand or lino- 
type; at liberty December 1. N 566. 





SITUATION WANTED -— Compcsing rocm foreman, non-union; large experi- 
ence; references furnished. N 567. 





Executives 





SUPERINTENDENT, composing room foreman, estimator; thoroughly trained, 
high-grade executive in large printing and binding plant; now employe: 
in western Pennsylvania; open shop. N 485. 





YOUNG MAN desires position as assistant to some busy printing plant 
superintendent; 15 years’ experience in the printing business. N 562. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT wants to take charge of some run-down plant and 

get it running; Southwest or far West preferred; capacity not over hundred 
thcusand a year letterpress; describe conditions. This proposition open until 
December 1. N 546. 





Offset Printer 





EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEER, one of the pioneers in modern methods of 

plate making for oset printing, contemplates a change; advertiser has 
ample technical training and practical experience in photography, optics, 
chemistry and machine designing to devise and install exclusive methods and 
appliances for plate making and printing; his ability to cope with any of the 
technical problems arising in a nationally known print-shop has been proven 
by his past history, and the firm employing him can easily keep abreast of 
competitors. Concerns of vision, contemplating expansion or adoption of offset 
printing, willing to pay $15,000 or more for a high-grade man, may address 
N 555 for ample proof of advertiser’s ability, preliminary to a personal 
interview. 





Rotagravure 





ROTAGRAVURE AND PHOTOGELATINE — Practical man with European 

and New York experience, specializing in photography, retouching, mount- 
ing, etching and plate making, desires to make change; only reliable and bona 
fide offers considered. N 465. 





Sales Manager 





ASSISTANT SALES and production manager open for a connection; thorough, 
capable, efficient; understand handling of men, trade and production; 12 
years’ experience with a successful record. N 565. 














Practical course, six weeks, seven hours per day, $60. Correspondence 
course, with keyboard, for home study, $28. Sinclair’s mechanical! book, 
$10. Write for free literature. It places you under no obligation. You 








WORLD'S FASTEST OPERATOR 


Naturally conducts the World’s Best and Most Famous Intertype-Linotype School If you want to increase your speed, to enable you to hold 
a better job; if you are about to take up operating, or if you want to study the mechanical end, this is the one and best school. 





Since 1915 this school has had the reputation of turning 
out more fine operators than all other schools combined. 


should know what other men and women have accomplished under Milo 
Bennett, the world’s most famous operator. To get all the facts, address: 
MILO BENNETT SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Embossing Composition 





WANTED TO BUY — Machinery for making and printing folding paper 
boxes; also newspaper or magazine press, capacity around thirty thousand 
an hour. JOHN W. JORDAN, 1147 N. Main street, College Park, Ga. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
ana” 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





WANTED — Rotary web press, 64-page size, to trim to 8% by 11%, with 
63. 


folder; ha‘ftone work, one color. N 5 


WANTED — Harris S-1 
condition. N 568. 





two-color press. In reply state serial number and 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Automatic Card Presses 


GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 
card presses; hand lever presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
‘Raised Printing.” 








Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HCOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 


Bookbinding Machinery 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning in machines, roll slit- 
ting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 

















Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Engraving Methods 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimcnia's for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 


Feeder for Job Presses 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Gas Heaters and Ink Driers 





— RE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
ie’'ds; it costs no more than the paper “ burners,’”’ and is safe; 10 models. 
W — UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 


Ink Mills—For Regrinding 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Matrix Boards 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. 
Rothenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 








ROSENTHAL & CO., 





Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN 
Branch: 123 W. 





NUMBERING MA- 


HAND, Typographic and Special. \ 
Madison street, Chi- 


CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-c’ass brass dies for leaf stamping “and embossing. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Brass Rule 


\MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


-See Typefounders. 








Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Brass Typefounders 


Paper Cutters 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
BERGENFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. 
color, green and red, 3 months at a glance, $17.50 per M.; 


color, green and red, $10.50 per M.; 
per M. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 


Calendar Piates 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











6 by 7%, two 
4 by 7%, two 
2% by 4, two color, green and red, $4.75 














CALENDAR PLATES, holiday cuts ready; lowest prices; sheets free. INDI- 
ANA PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER - 
Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
ero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, 





—See Typefounders. 








general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 


New York. Send for catalogue. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or p.ates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy to cperate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., 
Hudson, Ohio. 





Printers’ Equipment 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 


and used equipment, materials and outfits. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; corner of Patterson and Orange streets, Dallas, 
Tex.; 721-723 Fourth street,.S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, 
Des Moines, Iowa.; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1283 
W. 2d street, Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
4391-93 Apple street, Detroit, Mich. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Counting Machines 


Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 


Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Ill.; Eastern o‘fice, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 


New York city. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 














BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Proof Presses 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 
































AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E., 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 





Wire Stitchers 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city, 
Large stock ‘“‘ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Seals 


bLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, 
Chicago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 


Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 














HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 


Steel Composing Room Equipment 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th st., New York city. 














Counters that count are usually 


REDINGTON’S 


Ask your dealer or order direct 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 











Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Stripping Machines 











JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, III. 
Tags 





find in ““Commercial Engraving and Printing’’ by 
Charles W. Hackleman, a mine of usable infor- 
mation. Second printing, revised. 840 pages. 


e 
Printing 
Salesmen 1500 illustrations. Covers 35 processes, methods and 
subjects relating to the graphic industries. 


Mailed on approval. No advance payment. Write for FREE prospectus 
showing sample pages, contents, terms and other information 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. Dept. ZE Indianapolis, Ind. 











TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





Type Casters 





THOMSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 


Type Founders 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway, San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 





PRESSES f* Lithographers, Printers, 


Tell us your requirements Folding Box Manufacturers 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 








FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 


Original Chalk Overlay 


WRITE TO 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS 
61 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


























Type — Composing Room Furniture — Equipment — Supplies 
Printing Presses — Paper Cutters — Machinery for 


Ruling, Creasing, Scoring, Embossing, Bookbinding, Box Making, Stamping, Perforating, Folding, Punching, Making Labels, Seals, Eyelets, 
Deckle-Edges, Bevels, Thread and Cord Loops and Knots, End Sheet Pasting, Tipping, Rowell Melting 
Furnaces, Knives, Special Attachments Miehle, Kelly and Cylinder Presses. 


HOWARD D. SALINS GOLDING PRINTING MACHINERY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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E ARE very much pleased 
with the result on your 70- 
Ib. Steel Plate Enamel... 
It has a better printing surface 
than any other sheet within the 
same price range .... You may look forward to another order... .” 
Mr. Miller’s letter regarding the use of Steel Plate Enamel for “The Ludwig Drum- 
mer” is a first class example of the stories we hear from other users of the paper. 
Steel Plate Enamel has always been a popular sheet. Lately, however, we have 
made some improvements. The new Steel Plate Enamel is a beautiful, bright, white 
paper with a remarkably high finish for a paper in this price class. Its 
smooth, glossy surface is suitable for 133 and 150 line halftones. It is 
not sold as folding enamel, but it is plenty tough to stand the various 
bindery operations and handling. This toughness is important in 

booklet, house-organ and direct mail work. 


Send to us for dummies on Steel Plate for your next booklet, house- 
organ or other direct mail advertising. 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


333 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





FRU: Ba 
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Would You Have Your 
Printing “Different”? 


et printing and advertising are now highly 
competitive businesses. The time has defi 
nitely arrived when commonplace printing fails 
to catch public attention for the simple reason 
that there is so much of it. 





It is difficult to produce distinctive printing on 
papers that have no character, and as more 
printers and more advertisers are coming to 
understand this obvious truth the demand for 
Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Antique Text 
papers increases. 








Berd geen Buckeye Cover is strong, of interesting surface 
eee and is made in twelve colors that are both prac- 
tical and pleasing to the eye. Its worth has made 


it a national standard. 


Buckeye Text has true beauty of texture, a very 
characteristic surface and a softness of tone that 
in combination make it instantly recognizable as 
a paper of superior worth. 


If Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Text were so 
highly priced as to make their cost prohibitive 
for long runs and large editions they could never 
have come into such universal use. In truth 
their cost is so modest that they can be used 
with profit in any work that is profitable to 
print at all; yet they are fine enough to give ad- 
ditional appeal to the best printing of the world. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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W e WATERMARKED 


On Top of The World 


Howard Bond, holding its quality high, continues to 
blaze the way far above all Bond Papers in its bril- 
liant clarity, greater strength, and more perfect for- 
mation. It is the first paper ever guaranteed to lay 
flat, and will meet any office requirements you may 
have, better than any other Bond Paper regardless 
of price. Howard Bond's lofty and unrivaled posi- 
tion on top of the world remains untouched — all due 
to its utter dependability and absolute uniformity. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 


HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, O. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 
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Specimen pages from the splendid 
“Book of Munder Types” issued by 
Barnhart Brothers and Spindler 
and exquisitely printed on Collins 
LAIDTONE COATED BOOK 


di. 


PEF EE SF 





ah 

















A Masterpiece of Printing Art on 


“(COLLINS LAIDTONE}S 


AIDTONE COATED BOOK was chosen by Barnhart O tell the truth, this laid-coated paper was such 
Brothers & Spindler for displaying the first show- departure that I was afraid there would be a lack 
ing of “Munder Types,” and Munder of Baltimore pro- of uniformity. However, we did not see in the entire 
duced a masterpiece of printing art. run a bit of variation, and on the 199,000 impression 
Mr. Munder says: “Printing craftsmen will like the paper in no sense abused the dainty, delicate little 
LAIDTONE in its new use—type work. I have just parts, nor was any of the small italic broken. Think ot 
seen pass Over our presses one hundred reams of this it! We are astonished at such perfection—what else 
unique paper as it were inreview forcritical inspection. can we call it?” 


( lucent and Laidtone Blanks are sold by America’s Leading Paper Merchants. 


Send for Specimen Books 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
Makers of Cover Papers, Coated Cardboards and Laidtone Book Paper 
PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Chieftain Bond 


NFINITE VARIETY—the spice of life—that is what 
Chieftain’s fourteen unusual shades offer to the adver- 
tiser and printer who knows how to use color appeal 
to catch the prospect’s eye. Variety, yes, but all made 
to that uniform standard of excellence that has made 
Chieftain Bond a leader in its class. Its wide acceptance 
by keen advertisers is its best recommendation. Try it. 








USE BETTER PAPERS 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" ‘S —9 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y....01++++08..+Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation New Vorr Cry. ccccsscssevces F. W. Anderson & Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. OxkLaHoma City, OKLA Kansas City Paper House 
Boston, Mass... V. H. Claflin & Company OmaHa, NEB.. Field-Hamilton-Smith P aper Co 
BUFFALO, Mm 2 Holland Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA......... .D. L. Ward C ompany 
Butte, MOnrT..............---- _...++Minneapolis Paper Co. PitTsBuRGH, Pa..... ..Seyler Paper Co. 
Curcaco, ILL Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PoRTLAND, ORE ..Blake, McFall Company 
Stz ~ Ie J be y 7 . . 
MCINGINWATY, ORIOS 6.6.6 s.0ccse sain cae Standard Paper Company PRovipENcE, R. I Paddock Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company PuEBLO, CoLo Colorado Paper Co. 
Cotumsia, S. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. RaLeicH, N. C Epes-Fitzgerald Pa Co. 
% ALEIGH, 2 . < per . 
BOATENE, CRRAB 6 6 6.050.650. or so sere s 5 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. RicHMonp, Va EF s-Fitzgerald Paper Co 
> MOND, VA.. | 7 
DENVER, COLO...... The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. RocuEsTER, N.Y Hubbe & Hastings Paper Ca 
Des Mornes, Iowa....... Carpenter Paper Company of iowa St. Louis, Mo Acme Paper Company 
Detroit, Micu Whitaker Paper Co. Sr Pau. Minn EB J. Stilwell Paper Co 
DvuLuTH, MINN a ai eae :++;+;Peyton Paper ~o- San ANTONIO, TEXAS San Antonio Paper Company 
HousTon, TExas. nd coe eden clne Sey, PO & Co. Led. San Meancisco. Carr Goncel Panes Contac 
INDIANAPOLIS, Century Paper Company ‘pices eicage “pa ae iA SENS ate Ad par 
SPOKANE, WASH Spokane Paper & St itionery Co 
JACKSON, TENN... +++ ++ +++. ++Martins-Currie Paper Company Se cant ses ie Meehan 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House o4 = ar pringfield Paper Company 
LansING, MIcH Dudley Paper Company ACOMA, WASH Tacoma Paper & Stationery by o. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF Western Pacific Paper Company Tampa, FLa..... . E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Pe th a > ee Southeastern Paper Company ToLeDo, OHIO . Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS......../ Allman-Christiansen Paper Company |ASHINGTON, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN ....Minneapolis Paper Co. VILKES-BARRE, ‘ Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MEW ORUEANG: Tih 60.5.0 scsic0s 0 oaices E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WorcESTER, Mass Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—New York City, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc 
ENVELOPES 
WavKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope C 
WorcesTER, Mass.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Env vel pe ( 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


oe ‘Neenah, Wisconsin ‘dla 


OLb Cov NCIL TREE Bonp GLACIER BonpD 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN Bonpb RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH Bonp Check the (GY) Hames PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Again our famous Slogan- 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 
is ertively justified / 


There is no county in the country 
which safeguards its records more 
carefully than Cook County, Illi- 
nois,—one of the largest users of 
permanent records in the United 
States. 


A reproduction Srom an advertisement of a paper manufacturer in the 


September issue of ‘The American Public Offcial’’ magazine. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE, COOK Country, ILLINOIS , 
Room 519 Cot 


ANKLIN 3000 


RT HOUSE 


CHICAGO 


Oct. 13, 1926. 


Byron-Weston Co. 
Dalton, 
Mass. 


Gentlemen:: 


Replying to your letter of October 10th 
esking how many rolls of photographic paper were 
used by Cook County would say, that from Oct. 27 
1925 to date 2,141 rolls of Byron-Weeton Co. Linen 
Ledger were used, and 819 rolls of all other ledger 
pepers combined were used. 


Yours very truly, 


sea DH. Sen er 
erintendent ‘os 


Public Service, 





THE FACTS ARE— 


Mr. Zender’s Department 
purchases all of the supplies 
for Cook County, Illinois, and 
nearly all the paper mentioned 
in the above letter is used in the 
office of the Recorder of Deeds. 


The purchase records further 
show that, in the last few 
months, practically no other pa- 
per for permanent record-keeping 
purposes was purchased than 
Byron Weston Co. LINEN REcorD. 


What need we say in further 

amplification of the above 
facts? It is plain that Byron 
Weston Co. Linen Recorp Is ¢he 
best paper for the recording of im- 
portant permanent records. Cook 
County officials have put all 
available permanent record-keep- 
ing papers to every known test for 
quality, and Byron Weston Co. 
Linen Recorp was selected with- 
out question. Always best by test. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusets, U.S.A. 








PERERA EMIS ee 2 
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Put your mind on profits right now —then think of a paper 
that means just that very thing—added money in the bank 
at the end of the month. Customers like its feel and 
appearance—pressmen want to handle it because 
of its wonderful “easy-to-print” parchment 
finish. Everybody happy because of a good 
satisfying job. Twenty-four sheets avail- 
able—eleven colors and white in 
both light weight and heavy 
weight. Two sizes—23x 
29 and 20x26— 
both deckle 
edged. 


al 


Ask your Paper Merchant for Sample Books or 
Testing Sheets or write direct to 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MEG. Co. 


Manufacturers of Covers, Blotting, Box Covers, 
Index Bristol and Specialties 


New York Office Mills and General Offices Chicago Office 
41 PARK ROW WASHINGTON, D. C. CONWAY BLDG. 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, but are equipped 


to handle volume tonnage direct from the 


Albany, N. Y. . 

HUDSON VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 
Boston, Mas: 
STORRS 3 “BEMENT COM PANY 
Buffalo, 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
CASKIE- a COMPANY, INC. 
Ceicego, 

CHICAGO. “PAPER COMPANY 
THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE DIEM . WING PAPER COMPANY 
Cleveland, O 
THE PETREQUIN PAPER COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohi 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 

allas, Tex 
OLMSTED-KIRK COMPANY 
Denver, 


‘olo. 
eretue RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 


Des hen ies 
WESTERN. NEWSPAPER UNION 
Desret, Mich. 

BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS 
Fresno, Cal 
ELLE RBACH > gee COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, 
QUIMBY- KAIN "PAPER COMPANY 
Hartford, Con 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Indianapolis, In 


CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 


iectzoonie, Fla. 

NTIETAM PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
ile City, Mo. 
MIDWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Los Angeles, Cal 
ZELLER BACH. “PAPER COMPANY 
Louisville, 
MILLER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchbur; 
CASKIE ‘Bittarp COMPANY, INC. 
Memphis, Ten 
TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE W. F. — PAPER COMPANY 
Minneapolis, 
THE JOHN LESLIE PAPER COMPANY 
Nashville, Tenn 
BOND.SANDERS PAPER COMPANY 


N. J. 
NENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LASHER & LATHROP, INC. 
J. E. LINDE — COMPANY 
New Haven, Con 
STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 
New Orleans, 
THE DIEM & & “WING PAPER COMPANY 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LASHER & LATHROP, INC. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 
THE —- PAPER COMPANY 

Oakland, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH — COMPANY 

Oklahoma City, Okl 

Onaki Beh. NEWSPAPER UNION 

FIELD- oa SMITH PAPER 
COMP. 


mill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. L. WARD COMPANY 
CHARLES BECK COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE ALL ING & CORY COMPANY 
Portland, 

C.M. RICE. PAPER COMPANY 
Portland, Ore 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
gg PE 

B. W. WilsON PAPER COMPANY 
Rochester, MW, Ws. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 
Sacramento, Cal 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 

ag 0 —"* PAPER COMPANY 


aul, Min 
Nassau PAPER ‘agin 
Salt Lake City, Uta 
ZELLER BACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Diego, Cal. 
ZELLER BACH — co. 
San Francisco, 
ZELLE RBACH PAPER Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
a cay a PAPER CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Springfield, M 
THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Toledo, Ohio 
Sl ee OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
ulsa, O 
TAYLOE ‘PAPER COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 
STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
WESTERN a UNION 
Export and For 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 
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dito the cost of paper 


if cach of the mills were 


to do business in your town through 
SEPARATE /epresemtatives ? 


HE paper used by the printers in 

your town is made by many differ- 
ent mills. Suppose that the only way 
these mills could get their paper to mar- 
ket was by maintaining separate repre- 
sentatives. Then consider that your town 
is only one of hundreds. Think what the 
expense of so many selling organizations 
would add to the cost of paper! 

The fact that you do not have to pay 
this additional cost is due to the paper 
merchant. He is a big factor in keeping 
the price of paper down, because he can 
act as direct representative for many 
standard lines at once. 

Through a single organization, the mer- 
chant offers you the combined facilities 
of the entire group of mills that can best 
supply your needs. He carries in stock 
book papers, writing papers, and an end- 
less variety of paper products. He can fill 
any usual order for you at a moment’s 
notice. Or he can have any standard 
item delivered to you promptly direct 
from the mill in ton lots or in carloads. 

The paper merchant’s salesmen bring 


this great service right to your door. 
They are the men to turn to when you 
have a rush job; when a customer sud- 
denly decides to mail and you want paper 
at the last moment; and when, because 
of spoiled work or an order for addi- 
tional quantities, you need extra stock 
in a hurry. 

In such emergencies it is only a ques- 
tion of calling the merchant’s salesman. 
The stock is ready in the warehouse, and 
you can be sure of immediate delivery. 
You will get this quick service, not on 
the product of a single mill, but on any 
one of many standard lines. Most im- 
portant of all, these papers come to you 
in the most economical way possible. 
Their cost is not increased by the ex- 
pense of separate selling organizations. 
Remember, too, that on the direct-mill 
items, you pay merely a minimum sell- 
ing commission. 

You can speed up production and save 
yourself trouble by buying all paper 
items, no matter how large, through your 
merchant’s salesman. 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 


101 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHEET»TIN MILL } 
= MACHINERY jj 


i 


THE AETNA FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 
OT HO es 


Oo 


*BurkArt Loose Leaf Tongue Binder made for The Aetna Foundry 


and Machine Company, Warren, Ohio 


There Is No Substitute for Quality 


Expressing the degree of quality inherent in a product, 
service or commodity, is a specific feature of Burkdrt*, 


Even the most involved subject can, with the Burkdrt*, 
be transformed into a design faithful to the last impor- 


tant detail. 


There is virtually no limitation to the sales themes that can 
be reproduced effectively and economically by Burkdrt*, 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INC. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





*BurkArt is the name of a process, not of a material. Du Pont Fabrikoid 


PROCESSED 


is the basic material, the process itself is secret. 
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RECORDER OF D! 


“Used 


Exclusively” 


in Recorder of Deeds’ Office 


COOK COUNTY 
ILLINOIS 


CwNO 


There is no county in the country 
which safeguards its records more 
carefully than Cook County, IIli- 


| 
: 
: 
: 
| 


L. L. BROWN 
mills are the only 
ones making led- 
ger, linen and 
bond papers and 
using none but 

WHITE 
Rags 


If you would like a 
sample of the kind of 
aper used by the 
yrd Arctic Expe- 
dition for its maps 
and records, we shall 
be glad to send it, 
with our compli- 
ments,upon request. 


nois,—one of the largest users of 
permanent records in the United 
States. 


Most of the records of this great 
county are in the various offices and 
departments of the Recorder of Deeds. 
Mr. Harry E. Hoff, Chief Deputy Re- 

corder, recently wrote in reply to a letter from Kansas, inquiring as to 
the kind of paper used for the records of Cook County: 


“‘We have made tests of all makes of paper and at the present 
time are using Brown’s Linen Ledger or Record Paper. We are 
using this paper exclusively.” 

Brown’s Linen Ledger permanent record paper has been preferred 
by public officials and business executives for more than three-quarters 
of a century. It is made from 100% pure white rags and is distinctive 
in that it doesn’t turn yellow and rot with age. It remains white and 
strong permanently. 


When you have work requiring paper of supreme quality and value, 
choose one of the grades given below. Leading merchants carry them. 
Samples, as well as a list of distributors, will be sent on request. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY Adams, Mass. 


BROWN’S 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 








OO 


[ SUPREME 1n QUALITY SINCE 1849 ] 








Brown’s 


Linen LepcER 


White, buff, blue 


ADVANCE Greylock GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LINEN 
Linen Lepcer Linen LEDGER rye Fine 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hingeforlooseleaf Books White, buff, blue, pink 


Cream, blue; wove, 


Apvance Bono GreytockBonp Brown’s LineN ADVANCE AND GREYLOCK Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 


__ White, buff, blue, pink 


White TypewriTER PAPERS TYPEWRITER PAPERS Covers 








? 
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Wherein wheels 
affect your selling 
costs * * + 


and Wisdom points a 
guiding hand 


(Jeune, there seem to be 
many faults with the present postal regu- 
lations. Nevertheless, your printed sales- 
man still travels over the wheels of the 
mailcar for a penny an ounce—to any part 
of the country.. While your personal 
salesman has to spend at least three and 
six-tenths cents for every mile he rides 
on the wheels of a coach. 


Moral: Dispense with your sales force 
and solicit business entirely by mail? 
Certainly not. Cut your selling over- 
head by decreasing your selling staff? 
No, again. Rather, increase the efficiency 
of your salesmen by interspersing their 
calls with frequent mailings of effective 
sales literature to their customers—and 
prospects. 


Inspire (it can be done) jobber and dealer 
cooperation by cooperating with them in 
getting your message over to the con- 
sumer through booklets, package enclo- 
sures, counter leaflets, etc., attractively 
designed, well printed. 


Truth: Impressions convince as often, and 
as much, as arguments. Splendid art 
work, engravings, typography all help 
to give your statements a quality accent. 
So, too, does a fine paper—your printed 
salesman’s suit of clothes. 














Wisdom: Nearly forty years of speciali- 
zation in the art of paper coating are 
represented in every sheet of Cantine 
paper. Economy suggests and Wisdom 
points to—Ashokan, for sharply detailed 
Ben Day and halftone work — Velvet- 
tone, for the richness of soft-focus repro- 
duction on a dull-coated stock — Can- 
fold, for an extraordinary printing and 
folding job. 


A handsome steel-engraved certificate is 

awarded each quarter to the producers of the 

most meritorious job of printing on any Can- 

tine paper. Write for details, book of sample 

Cantine papers and name of nearest dis- 

tributor. The Murtin Cantine Company, 
Dept. 310, Saugerties, N. Y. 


COATED 
PAPERS 





ASHOKAN 


NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 


ESOPUS 


NO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK 


LitHo C.1$ 


COATED ONE SIDE 


VELVETONE 


SEMIDULL - Easy co Print 
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A nodding acquaintance 


with. these envelopes 


into a firm friendshp 


This box looks mighty good to 
your customer. He looks at it a 
second time—and doesn’t forget it. 


» » » 


ELL your customer Columbian 

USE White Woves once and 
theyll become his friends for life. 
He can’t forget their good writing, 
printing, and sealing qualities. 

He'll like these envelopes, too, be- 
cause the text of their contents cannot 
be read before the envelope is opened. 

He'll quickly find that Columbian 
USE White Woves are always the 
same —that there is no variation in 
quality from run to run. 








He won't overlook the guarantee 
either. He’ll know that Columbian 
USE White Woves must make good, 
or they will be replaced at the manu- 
facturers’ expense. 

What more would you wish to sell 
in a White Wove? 

Your paper merchant has these en- 
velopes from No, 5 to 14and Monarch. 








If you haven’t had an opportunity to 
examine samples of Columbian USE 
White Woves, write us here at Spring- 

pater (1 field and we will send you enough to 
sta tf Eka SS I make a satisfactory test. Then order 


they fail MAE co s siedce 
Retin . fe hoeat : them in the sizes you sell. This watermark, 


them. is z 


our expense. : — the manufacturers’ 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY ta 
Unite Envel initials, appears 
d States sie ses Company right in the stock of 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Envelopes every Colum bian 
White Wove 
Envelope. 





GUARANTEE 
THESE COLL) 





N._Envelopes are 
ms 





The world's largest manufacturers of envelopes 











Springfield, Mass. 


Into every box of Columbian USE With eleven divisions covering the country 

White Woves goes a printed guar- __ Location Division 
antee that says, in effect: ** These penesipnnincn pol Swift & Brigham Envelope Co 
envelopes MUST make good, or the Rockville, Conn. ” White, Corbin & Co. 
manufacturers will,’ Ifyou should —— — ro aay nia ~. 
hee — Y . Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
one tie — nid the oe Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
SL we Woves you sell, you Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
won't have to quibble. Replace the mane a — ware sake iad om 
a y . * orcester, ass. . . 1 nvelope Co. 
defective envelopes. Your ee Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
chant will make good to you. We San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
will make good to him. : Philadelphia. Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 








COLUMBIAN White ||\: Wove ENVELOPES 
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For itecorals 
that fast 


SE FIDELITY ONION 

SKIN —the durable 

thin record paper — for cop. 

ies of Legal, Insurance and 

all other forms that must 
endure time and usage. 





Glazed and Unglazed finish. 
Made in White only. 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


“Look for the 
Watermark” 
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Do you know its Jualities ? 


HAYE you investigated Resource 
Bond? Have you tried its strength, 
compared its color, printing surface and 
response to good printing on your presses? 
It will pay you to do so. Gilbert Paper 
Company or any of the distributors listed 
below will be happy to send youa sample 
book and give you all information. Re- 
source Bond is made in white and nine 
colors in four thicknesses and is nation- 
ally distributed for your service. 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha, [18 la\\ Wisconsin 





DISTRIBUTORS 


| RS EER AERO OR ar ree B. F, Bond Paper Co. WOM NUR Ne ccciciarensuedccsestececes Kuensiner & Lucie Paper Co. 
Butte, Mont Ward Thompson Paper Co. Ne Bak 54500 boise sd daaihiccsa¥anvaanueneined Bishop Paper Co. 
RN MNO S55 06.5.3 Sraloeasipaie arene asic cereee sip Nnete Knight, Allen & Clark, Philadelphia, Pa Paper House of Pennslyvnia 
Chicago, Ill Empire Paper Co. RMI Re ool 65 das 31d.6 tealsiered's cr siajsisiheccicie @ treet maces J. W. P. McFall 
Cleveland. Ohio. Kingsley Paper Co. Philadelphia. Pa. Garrett Buchanan Ce. 
Buyer's Paper Co. a me Va. ; Southern Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. ats Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Seaman Patrick Paper Co. ste Baker Paper Co. 
pan MM chicgtcivinn dian stes anise sewiee C. P. Lesh Paper Cv. St. Paul, Inter-City Paper Co. 
Memphis, Tenn por Paper Co. Spokane, Wash Spokane Paper & Stat'y. Co. 
AU Weare AWE 0 cai Ges sn ocoses wes chron indo E. A. Bauer Co. oledo, Ohio. — Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. Tulsa, Okla ‘ayloe Paper Co. 
New York, N. Y. Conrow Bros. iting avers oxeh cxaceteusecanxacainnd wes ‘aper —- 
New York, | GG ra enn ace Ae Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. SIRT y ig 6. nara sine widesinia-quias Maeda oeentes Stanford Paper Co. 
Export—Maurice O'Meara Co., New York, N.Y. 
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THREE 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 


b The finest offset work is printed from 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 


20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 


e 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
Price $20,000 Complete 





For high-speed production on repeat or 
combination forms. 





PRECISION 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


e 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 


For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 





REGISTER AREA, 44” x 64” 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


e 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 











For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38’ x 52’. 


AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDED 


e 


All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 








Write for further information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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N ew — a Handbook that 
will bring you bigger Printing Profits 


By Saving Time in the Print Shop 
This Book helps you select the right paper. In- 
dexed under 4 Groups are Books, Covers, Bonds, 
Writings, Box Covers. Turn to the Everypay 
Group for inexpensive papers. To the PresTiGE 
Grovp for better papers. To the DistinGuIsHED 
Group for the finest papers. To the DecoraTIVE 
Group for papers of all prices that give decora- 
tive effects .. . And for new ideas see the 12 
striking miniature jobs inside the back cover. 

By Helping you in Selling Printing 
Show this impressive Book to your customers. 
It will help create a desire for better papers. 
And better papers make better printing and give 
you more profits. Also the 12 miniature jobs 
will help you demonstrate the kind of quality 
printing you can do on Strathmore Papers. 


The New Strathmore 4 Group Plan 


HAND BOO 


Handy for top-desk or briefe 


case. 1134 x 714 inches. 








STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
Gentlemen: I am a progressive printer 
and con make gocd use cf the new 
Strathmore 4-Group-Plan Handbook. PO secs, 

Send me, postpaid, my free copy. Address 


oi 
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Too Big, 
too Busy to take 
this Saving 
? 
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When orders are streaming in and all 
the presses are humming. When pros- 
perity smiles on you and keeps you on 
the jump meeting its demands. Then, 
more than ever, you need to watch your 
business closely. 


For in such an expansion of business 
there is always a tremendous press of 
activities. Just to get out the work that 
comes your way seems to be occupation 


enough. It is easy to overlook certain 
economies which may be the very means 
of making that prosperity pay you the 
largest possible financial returns for 
your efforts. 


There is one detail in particular that de- 
serves your attention. It is an economy 
that grows in importance in direct pro- 
portion to the activity and extent of 
your business. It is one you can not out- 
grow, no matter how big you get, and 
one you can not afford to overlook. 


This economy is the using of mill jobs 
of paper from Sabin Robbins. The big- 
ger, the busier you are the more paper 
you need. The more paper you use of 
Sabin Robbins the greater will be your 
savings—profits. Make the most of good 
business by using papers from Sabin 
Robbins wherever possible. 














GETTING THESE? 


Thousands of printers save 
many dollars by selecting 
paper stock from our regu- 
lar weekly mailings of sam- 
ples of mill jobs. If you are 
not on our list, just a word 
is all that is necessary. 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 








Other Divisions: 


Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit St.Louis Los Angeles 


SABIN-ROBBING: 
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PAPER 
on which the years rest lightly 





=))N the dark seclusion of the strongbox at the 

¥¢ bank rests a document that holds hopes, re- 

wards, and disappointments. J Ten, twenty, or 

8 \) more years pass, and still that document lies 

LS YE% unread and untouched. Then—one day the 
box is opened, and the sheet unfolded. And what does it 
reveal? 9 That may depend entirely upon the paper on which 
the will was drawn. J If it is Old Hampshire Bond, the 
writing will have lost nothing. Each stroke of the pen and 


each printed word will be just as clear as on the day that 





paper was locked away. § The paper will have the same snap 
and crackle. Unfolded, it will show the same clear, white surface 
that years have not affected. § But the impressiveness of Old 
Hampshire Bond is not limited to documents that stay hidden 
for a generation. J In business letters too, and in important 
papers of every kind, it puts permanency, as well as character and 
conviction, behind words. § Old Hampshire Bond is made in 
white and twelve excellent colors—envelopes too. § Write for 


booklet of colors, weights and sizes—and name of nearest 


Old Hampshire distributor. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Old Hampshire Giond 


Oo 
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Taking the Guess 
Out of Printing 
Estimates 


Too often is estimating 
merely “‘guesstimating’’ and 
when the price-maker guesses 
someone suffers — the printer 
usually gets the worst of it. 

It is absolutely essential 
that the estimator know what 
he is doing—the guess must be 
taken out of estimating. The 
folder, ‘“Taking the Guess Out 
of Printing Estimates,” tells 
how this may be done. Send 
for a copy today—it’s free. 
Use the coupon. 


UNITED TYPOTHE TA 
OF AMERICA 
600 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


The Washington Monument 
and TYPOTHETAE AVERAGE 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


VERYTHING in this world of ours is relative. 
To say a thing is thus and so we must say it 
by comparison. 


If we say the Washington Monument is 555 feet 
high, you are able to visualize that height because 
you have compared it to a certain definite standard 
of measurement. 


TYPOTHETAE AVERAGE PRODUCTION 
RECORDS are the standard of measurement for 
printing production. Nothing like them exists—they 
have been compiled after years of research and a 
large expenditure. They represent the experience 
of hundreds of printers in producing thousands of speci- 
mens of all kinds of printing, each separate one of 
which was subjected to a thorough analysis, and each 
printing operation accurately timed and recorded. 

All printers now have the opportunity of comparing the pro- 
duction in their own plants with a definite standard, and by that 
comparison, to determine the relative efficiency of their plants, 

By knowing where a weakness exists, it is easy of correction. 
The old proverb, “Well begun is half done,’ is particularly 
applicable here. 

Typothetae Average Production Records are the biggest 
boon to printers since the introduction of the Standard Cost 
Finding System, and should be in the hands of every printer 
interested in higher production and increased profits. 




















Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Taking the 
Guess Out of Printing Estimates.” 
am 
I ne member of Typothetae. 


Firm Name 








Mail the Coupon NOW! 
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Beautiful and Distinctive Papers 
in New Effects and Great Variety 
for Greetings and Ftohday Use 


The Beautiful Strathmore Papers and Strathmore 
Ensemble Greetings. 


Imported Handmade Papers and Imported Stationery 
and Announcements with gorgeous linings. 


Keith Paper Company Creations. 


Exclusive Domestic Stationery and Announcements. 


There are beautiful finishes, unusual textures and charming colors to 
meet every need, as well as individual preference. 


A complete and comprehensive selection of Domestic and Imported 
Papers and Stationery suitable for Christmas Greetings and all print- 
ing where the Holiday touch is desired. 


Inquiries Given Prompt Attention 


‘THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants + Envelope Manufacturers 


Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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The 
Southworth Quality 


Heavy Duty, Combina- 
tion Multiple Punching 
and Perforating Machines 


Our Foot, Belt and 
Motor Driven Super 
Portland Punching 
Machines are designed 
to do Heavy Duty 
Punching and Perfor- 
ating. These machines 
are used for Punching 
Round and Open 
Holes, Round Cor- 
nering, Perforating, 
j Tab Cutting and In- 
dexing. Special equip- 
ment of any kind can 
be furnished. 


Our machines will 
do as wide a range of 
work as any punch 
now on the market and are guaranteed as to workman- 
ship and material. 





The Heavy Duty Super Portland 
Punching Machines 


Southworth Perforators are built in Heavy Duty Mod- 
els, and the dies guaranteed for five years’ service. We 







S; acm | 












28-Inch Heavy Duty Motor Driven Perforator 
with Full Equipment 





can supply 15-inch Hand Power, 20 and 28 inch Foot 
Power, 28-inch Belt and Motor Driven Machines. 






Send for Bulletin Illustrating Machines 


Purchasing equipment of our make guarantees you service 
and satisfaction after continued use. 









In Stock and for Sale by Agents and Type Founders 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. @ 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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FOR SALE 


Miehle 
Two-Color Presses 


4—5/0 Miehles 52x65 with Miehle Ex- 
tension Delivery, Serials 12378, 
12380, 12381, 12382. 


5—1/0 Miehles 427%x56 with Miehle 
Extension Delivery, 3 with U. P. M. 
Feeders, 2 with Cross Continuous 
Feeders, Serials 9846, 9915, 9916, 
10978, 11007. 


2—3/0 Miehles 45!4x62 with Miehle 
Extension Delivery, Serials 6253, 
7003. 


Single Colors 


2—5/0 Miehles 46 x 65, one with Dex- 
ter Suction Feeder and Extension 
Delivery and used about six months. 


1—2/0 Miehle 43x56 with Bronzer, 
Serial 15526. 


1—4/3 Miehle 30 x 42, Serial 10283. 
1—No. 3 Miehle 33 x 46, Serial 9268. 


Blatchford Bases and Catches fitted in 
chases for all above presses. 


4—G W Premiers 43 x 56 Cross Contin- 
uous Feeders and Rouse Lifts, Ser- 
ials 3482, 3483, 3484, 3489. 


1—G U Premier 43 x52, Serial 2620. 
1—Cottrell Cutter and Creaser 42 x 63. 
1—Cottrell Press with Bronzer. 
1—44-Inch Holyoke Cutter. 
2—44-Inch Oswego Cutters. 


1—U.P. M. Bronzer and Cross Contin- 
uous Feeder. 


Hood-Falco 
Corporation 


Telephone: Beekman 1034 
19 Cliff Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Highly Profitable quipment 


7 PEARL PRESS is a small press made for small 
work, It has a definite place in the print shop. 


It is a fast press, simple to operate, light and easy running; 
made with strength for every kind of small job work. 


It is serving a special need. Because of its design, care in 
manufacture and low cost, printers are finding it a highly 
profitable piece of equipment. 


Order through your dealer or write us direct for complete information 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 



































NEGATIVE (7M PROCESS 


PAPER FILM 














MADE IN AMERICA 


A New Standardized Negative Medium for camera and direct contact printing, adapted to 
the particular requirements of Photo-offset and Photoengraving 


| OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PHOTOENGRAVERS 


cA ‘New CONTRASTO STRIPFILM Negative Paper for stripping on glass or celluloid 


Faster, more economical and safer than wetplate—keeps size—manipulation same as wetplate film—no 
intensifying—perfect density—clear whites—fuzz-free halftone dots—strips wet or dry 


Drag ae _ _— ———— 


FOR PHOTO- OFFSET 
CONTRASTO—Nonstripping Negative Paper CONTRASTO—“Stayflat” Holder Plate 
(for black-white line work) CONTRASTO — Process Film (keeps paper and film flat in holder) 


CONTRASTO—Stripfilm Negative Paper (for line and halftone work) CONTRASTO— Developer 
(for line and halftone work) 











(for uniform and best results) 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Successor of TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO., Inc. 
Address orders and inquiries to Sales Office of Company, 237 Lafayette St., New York City + Tel. Canal 7714 
Notice—These products are made in America under our own processes, and should not be confused with any other product of like nature. In order to prevent any 


possible wrong impression, we wish to call attention to the name and trade-mark ‘‘ Contrasto’’ adopted for all our products. 
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“The Girard Avenue Bridge which spans the 

Schuylkill River at the main approach to 

Fairmount Park,” states a history of the Cen- 

tennial International Exposition, “is the most 

magnificent bridge in the United States and 

will always be one of the principal objects 

of interest to visitors to Philadelphia.” That was in 1876 

—the date of its opening being July 4, 1874. On July 4, 

1926, President Coolidge visited Philadelphia to participate in the 

opening of the Delaware River Suspension Bridge, joining Penn- 

sylvania and New Jersey, and the dedication of the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition, which commemorates 150 years of American Independence. . 


We are proud to be linked with the progress of Philadelphia— 
the Workshop of the World 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA its ; 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 


In addition 


FRANCE es to many 
No. 3 and 
Smyth 


ayth , | mak No. 4 Smyth 
Casing-in (il iil ' TT ; [ Sewers 
Machines in ee oe Maison 
) al. aS, | etal 


the plant of ie 7S : Hachette 
Maison ° pk O94 m™ «use the fol- 
Hachette Ly! » lowing Smyth 
one of the = co EE Machines: 
largest i = ) 4 Casing-in 
binderies in Machines 
France. The 3 No. 1 Case- 
machines 1 No. a 
are operated =e cer maker 
by girls ote : <a 2 Cloth Cutters 





“Bese E+C-FULLER COMPANY _ 940 S00588530 sx. | 
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USE BETTER PAPERS 


In that fraction 
of a second... 















































Something happened.. 


that raised replies from 3% to 8% 


HIS really happened to a busi- 

ness firm out West. A certain 
direct by mail effort had pulled 
3% replies. A second edition was 
needed; so the identical letter was 
teprinted. The only change was 
a change in paper stock —a change 
to Gothic Bond. 


And the returns on the second 
mailing leaped to 8%. 


What was it about that second 
mailing to increase the response 
nearly 300%. What happened in 
that fraction of a second when 
eachexecutiveunfolded the letter? 


Did the impressive “feel” of 
Gothic Bond prevent him from 
throwing it away? Did its crackle 
and snap instill a confidence lack- 
ing before? Did its firm texture 
inspire a respect for the message 
it contained? 


To the experienced buyers of 
paper it is not surprising that a 
fine quality paper such as Gothic 
Bond should have produced such 
results. But even the experienced 
paper buyer is surprised at the 
medium price of Gothic Bond. 


For Gothic Bond is the happy 
medium among papers for litho- 
graphed, die stamped or printed 
stationery. It looks like the high- 
est in quality but mingles with 
the lowest in price. 


Letters, bills and all other busi- 
ness stationery as well as printed 
forms,should be printed onGothic 
Bond. Its substantial character, 
its wearing qualities and its me- 
dium price, make it the “just 
right” paper for business station- 
ery. Parsons Paper Company, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


GOTHIC BOND 


MANUFACTURED BY PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Linoleum in the 
Living Room 


Linoleum, 15 years ago, was a floor cover- 
ing for kitchen and bathroom. Today it 
appears in parlors, bedrooms and baths. 
Advertising did it. 

But written words alone could scarcely 
have sold Madam linoleum for her living 
room. Pictures were employed. Artists 
painted linoleumed rooms of striking 
beauty. Skilled engravers reproduced the 
paintings. And sales jumped. 

Whenever your customers need good 
art work and engravings all our facilities 
are at your disposal. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 













































WHEN CONSIDERING AN 
Envelope Press 


demand these features: 






PEED (10,000 to 20,000 per hour); accuracy; clear 
impression; guides quickly adjustable for posi- 
tion; printing with flap automatically opened and 
closed; printing on flap and corner at same time; auto- 
matic stop; automatic impression throw-off; no extra 
cost for curved plates, quick clamping on of plates, 
no bevel or screws; speed and accuracy on warped 
stock and two-piece window envelopes; printing 
from type, linotype and electros. 













A Post Automatic Envelope Press Has All 
of These Features and More 


Post Manufacturing Works 
671 Diversey Parkway Chicago, U.S. A. 

















































Unusual Opportunity 


for 
PRINTING 
EXECUTIVE 


who is looking for a future 






Established Printing Plant located in a large 
western New York city has unusual opening for 
Superintendent or Production Manager caused 
by one of its executives retiring. 








We want a man who has a thorough knowledge 
of composition, presswork and bindery—a print- 
er who knows quality and one who is willing and 
able to jump in and work if necessary. Must 
have executive ability or know he can develop 
into an executive quickly—a student of printing 
preferred. Should be able to supply satisfactory 
references from former employers. 


State age, experience in detail, when and where 
acquired and salary desired to start. 


Confidential: Address N 560 
































STOLP-GORE 
AUTOMATIC JOGGER 


cAn Automatic Jogger for 
Interleaving and Single Sheet Work 


It will give a considerable saving on 
gathering and interleaving on single 
sheets. It will eliminate the experi- 
enced help and 
produce better 
work, In other 
words, as soon 
as the gather- 
ing is complete 
the jogging is 
finished. 







The machine is 
equipped with 
suitable motor 
for your need. 
It can be oper- 
ated from a lamp socket or power circuit as you desire. The 
machines are built like all other products of the Stolp-Gore 
Company—to stand up and give years of service. 


Send for our new circular which describes our complete 
line of bookbinding machinery 






Stolp-Gore 
Automatic Jogger 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 
710-712 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
A service department and a full supply of repair parts carried in stock 








Exciusive WEsTERN Sates AGENCY FOR BROWN FoLpING MACHINE 
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You ll Be Glad You Remembered 


Here are the names of the Crane merchants. They are representative paper 


houses. You probably already have connections with some of them and 


know that they promote standard mill brand papers of known price 


and performance. Make a note now of where you can get Cranes Bond 


and the other Crane business papers. Later you'll be glad you remembered. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Hunpson Vattey Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.—S. P. Ricuarps Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Cuas. W. Beers & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Granam Paper Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Joun Carter & Co., Inc., 593 Atlantic Ave. 
Carter, Rice & Co., 246 Devonshire St. 
Coox-Vivian Co., 189 Congress St. 
Cuas. A. Esty Paper Co., 125 Pearl St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Tue Attinc & Cory Co. 

R. H. Tuompson Co, 

BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapouis Paper Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Braver, SMITH & Co., 333 South Desplaines St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO—Tue Cuatrietp & Woops Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Tue Cuevetanp Paper Mre. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—Cenrtrat Onto Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Soutuwestern Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO.—Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA—Carpenter Paper Co. or Iowa 
DETROIT, MICH.—Tue Union Paper & Twine Co, 
DULUTH, MINN.—Peyton Paper Co. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Soutuwestern Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA.—Dona.pson Paper Co, 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS—Soutuwestern Paper Co, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Crescent Paper Co, 
C. P. Lesu Paper Co, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—H. & W. B. Drew Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GrauaM Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper Hovse 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Lovisvitte Paper Co, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Brake, Morritr & Towne 
ZELLERBACH Paper Co, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Sranparp Paper Co, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Miunneapouts Paper Co, 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—GrauamM Paper Co. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Srorrs & Bement Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—E. C. Patmer & Co. 


CRANES BOND . . 
CRANES JAPANESE LINEN 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

F. W. Anverson & Co., Inc., 16-18 Beekman St. 

Conrow Bros., 114 Worth St. 

F, A. Finn, Inc., 32 Beekman St. 

LasHer & Laturop, Inc., 155 Perry St. 

Mitter & Wricut Paper Co., 65 Duane St. 

Joun F. Sarte Co., Inc., 50 Hudson St. 
NEWARK, N. J.—Lasuer & Laturop, 50 East Peddie St. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Brake, Morritt & Towne, Third & Jefferson St. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

CARPENTER Paper Co. 

WeEsTERN Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

D. L. Warp Co., 28 South 6th St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Tue Atuinc & Cory Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE—C. M. Rice Paper Co, 
PORTLAND, OREGON—B ake, McFatt Co, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. L. Greene Paper Co, 

Joun Carter & Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Sourtuern Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Tue Attinc & Cory Co. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Bake, Morritr & Towng, 1021 Front St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Carpenter Paper Co. or Utan 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Buake, Morritr & Towne 

ZELLERBACH Paper Co. 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. 

Buaxe, Morritr & Towne, 130 Fourth St. 
SCRANTON, PA.—Mecarcee Bros, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Carter, Rice & Co. 

ZELLERBACH Paper Co, 
SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Tue Paper House or New EnctanpD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

GrauaM Paper Co, 

Sr. Louis Paper Co, 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—E. J. Stirwet Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TACOMA, WASH.—Sranparp Paper Co, 
TAMPA, FLA.—E. C. Patmer & Co., Lrp. 
TOLEDO, OHIO—Cenrtrat Onto Paper Co. 
TROY, N. Y.—Troy Paper Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Cuas. A. Esty Paper Co, 
NEW YORK EXPORT AGENTS 

American Paper Exports, Inc., 136 Liberty St., N. Y. 

Nationa Paper & Type Co., 32-38 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


CRANES PARCHMENT DEED 
CRANES OLD BERKSHIRE 





CRANE & COMPANY, 1nc., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BLACK, or streaked with gray? 
Not necessarily bad distribution, though this often is the reason. 


Ingredient impurities sometimes streak an ink mixture with 
gray. The finished sheet tells the tale . . . when it’s too late! 


Faulty distribution also takes its toll. Inks not ‘‘ workable,” not 
free-flowing, are responsible. 


Ink-makers the world over guard against these two evils by 
incorporating into their mixtures 


Peerless 
“The Black That Makes the Ink 
That ‘Makes’ the Job” 


PEERLESS-MADE INKS are always uniform, jet black and 
free-flowing. See that you get them from your ink-maker. 


The PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


41 E.42"4 Street-New York City 





ROCKSTROH-WERKE 


Heidenau, Germany 


Manufacturers of 


Victoria 


PLATEN PRESSES 


in various sizes 


for all Commercial Printing, finest 
Halftone and Color Process Work, 
Embossing and Die Cutting. 


e 


For Particulars Write 


Victoria Press Mfg. Co. 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK 





AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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If it’s 
Pyeunisows Gummed Paper 




















the label will stick on any surface! 


UMMED paper is only as good as its 

gumming. A label that comes off 

can’t be trusted, and is worse than no label 

at all. You can depend ona Dennison gum- 
med label to stick where it is put. 


There are four gummings to choose from, 
each one prepared as the right adhesive 
for certain surfaces. Dennison gummings 
will stick to marble and glass, or to wood- 
en crates and burlap. The Gummed Paper 
Sample Book tells you which gumming 
to choose for any use that is out of the 


ordinary. It also shows you the variety 
ofcolors and the many weights and grades 
of paper which make up the Dennison Line. 


Are you getting your share of the gum- 
med label business? Other printers have 
found it to be a new and profitable field, 
easily developed. Remember that every 
business firm and office has need for print- 
ed gummed labels. Prospective customers 
are all around you. Send for the Sample 
Book today, and let it help to increase 
your profits. 


Get Dewnoous Gummed Paper from your Jobber 


A “. 
The 6 Points of Dennison Superiority 


4. Perfect printing and 
writing surface 

5. Uniform quality 

6. Waterproof packaging 


1. Unexcelled Gummings 
Non-Blocking Fish 
Dextrine Special 


2. Paper lies flat 
3. Wide range of colors 


™~ a 








DENNISON’S, Dept. M-49 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me, free, a copy of the Gummed Paper 
Sample Book. 
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Sheets Tear Off Clean! 


Nurex Tabbing Compound 4 aed 


. . . . . q “4 and 
is non-inflammable. No gasoline or benzine to explode. It is flex - January 6, 1925) 


ible. Applied cold with a brush and dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat. 
You can print and assemble in gangs. It will not crack under the 
cutter. Sheets tear off clean. It i the same winter or summer. 
It is the wonder compound. It saves 50 per cent labor. 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
You can tear sheets from Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
center of Pad. It sa pa 
till the last sheet is used NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, 2 S. A. A Flexible Tabbing Compound 

















DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 








The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





of M. & W. Job Locks and Iron Furn- 

‘ iture are famous for their accuracy. 

New Jersey Stitchers Many careful printers use various 
Results in their increasing popularity among users who Aine of our Furniture as ee of 
can not afford lost ine. je irom Seadoo. measure. They know that the variation 
in size will be considerably less than 


the one-thousandth part of an inch. 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Stitcher Building, Camden, N. J. Middletown, New York 


Some Jersey Stitcher Installations: 


Curtis Publishing Co. Chattanooga Medicine Co. 
Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Cuneo Press, Chicago Technical Press, New York City 











WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THE INLAND PrinTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. J 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 
4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
ot sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Any stock from tissue 

to light cardboard is § 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- ‘ 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 











Compositors 
Are Not So 
Dumb 
by 
Ed J. Nickerson (MasterPrinter) 


CHICAGO 











= 


We have had thou- 
sands of requests 
for this booklet 


It’s a good story in itself—but 
there are some hard facts told 
by a highly successful master 
printer about the actual use 
of C (&G Trimmiter in com- 
petition with another com- 
posing room saw. Ask for 
your copy— it’s free—and 
amusing and instructive. 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 


182-184 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 
182 Huron Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me without cost a copy of Ed. Nickerson’s 
story, ‘‘Compositors Are Not So Dumb.” I want to 
laugh and learn. 


Signed 





Name of Firm 





My Position Is 





Street Address. 
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The true value in any commodity is 
that priceless ingredient which cannot 


be bought and sold. 


“Qiveseseaeuseuseaas 


aan mie 





HE HONOR and integrity of 
the manufacturer is wrapped 
up in every case of 


K.V. P. BOND and LEDGER 


and I’m the “watch-dog” to see 
that every user gets even more 
than his money's worth every time. 


Tell us your needs. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 00, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








STAT-ERAD 








The Static 


Eradicator 


Easily Installed on Any Press 


- 








Operates from regular electric supply line through transformer which we furnish. 


A customer writes: Previous to installing your 
“Stat-Erad” neutralizer on our 44x64 inch Harris 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble at times 
in operating the machine, owing to the sheets 
wrinkling, and being unable to successfully de- 
liver to the pile delivery. The sheets came off in 


such a manner that they had to be laid up to gauge 
by hand, sheet by sheet, before the next color 
could be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
difficulty, and the machine is working absolutely 
satisfactory in this respect since its installation. 
(Name on request.) 


Equally Effective on All Flat Bed Cylinder Presses. 
Will ship on thirty days’ trial. Give press equipment, current and voltage. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


New York Agent: H. E. Wimpfheimer, 461 8th Avenue 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Norway Agent: Helfred Jansen, Langlien 15, Ullevaal, Oslo, Norway 


London Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., Ltd., 63 Farringdon St., London, England 


Please Mention Tux INLAND Painter When Writing to Advertisers. 

















Number and Print at One 
sxx] Operation! [e===: 


type and sometimes 
with type—enabling 
you to Number and 
Print at one operation. 


Will enable you to 
do your numbering 


Low Plunger 


Boston Model 


Will event your 
Boston FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS oak Seine jaa ed 


Model competitors. 


5-Wheel'- - $16.00 The LOW PLUNGER permits the In every way more 


satisfactory than send- 


6-Wheel - - $18.00 Boston Model to be worked on any ren work petra 
Standard Printing Press enwuniee 








WETTER “meering Machine co. 


“every shop needs one 


a Vi JE find it (the Colt’s Armory) necessary equipment, for with- 
out it we could not handle certain classes of work. Our opin- 
ion is that every print shop needs at least one before it can claim to 


be completely equipped.” — The Currier Press, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





























“We are well pleased with our Laureate Press, installed two years ago. It can 
be depended upon for fine work, close register, correct distribution of ink, 
easy makeready, and uniform impression. We use the Laureate Press a great 
deal for printing and embossing book and pamphlet covers, and it is very 
satisfactory for this class of work, as well as for ordinary printing. The press 


is a good one and we like it.”— The Blade Printing & Paper Co., Toledo, O. 


Send for literature about modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses. Colt’s Armory 
If you wish, we will gladly send our local sales representative. 14x22 inside chase 


THOMSON- NATIONAL PRESS CO., inc. 
Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


—{\_THOMSON /j7-—__, 
(cits Armory-~ Laureate 


‘ PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES 




















| Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers - Light and Heavy Embossers 
oaimsie sain senna aie tiadiaertaaeeiacendiiamanindeaaaaia 
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(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 





The LIBERT 


There is no substitute for QUALITY. Enjoy the 
satisfaction and convenience of having equip- 
ment that you can depend on “‘in the pinches.” 


cA LIBERTY Folder Never Disappoints 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


Agencies 
in all 
the principal 
cities 





Push-Button Control Motors 


A Durable Motor 


The A-K Push Button Control Motor 

is built for years of strenuous service, 

combined with the utmost efficiency and 
low cost of maintenence. 

Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will 


be a revelation, as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push-button control. Write for this folder. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


2226 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 43 South Third St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 3-260 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 10 South 18th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 100 Pearl St., Boston, Mass.; 97 Reade St., New York 
City; 65 Bellwoods Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 








‘NORTHWESTERN How R.R.B. 


Pays You 


So strong and “‘stretchy”’ is this padding glue 
that several forms can be padded in one strip 
and cut apart later without breaking. That’s 
time, money and labor saved. 


The free flow of R.R.B. enables even the least 
experienced pad maker to produce pads with 
a smooth, neat finish. That’s time and trouble 
saved and an insurance of pad perfection. 


usage. Sheets peel off cleanly, smoothly, with 
not a particle of glue adhering. And that’s 
customer - satisfaction. Users of pads backed 
with R. R. B. STICK to your list of con- 
sistent patrons. 


a R. R. B. Aolds despite heat, cold or hard 


Order a trial can and experience these bene- 
fits. At all leading dealers or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street New York 


JU NINE 
-GLUE 





Ti 


“HORTON 


20th Century 


FOUNTAIN 
ONE unit common to ALL 
Chandler & Price Jobbers 


Usable on many other presses of similar 
construction such as 


Ben Franklin and Challenge Gordons 


Now Adaptable to 
GOLDING JOBBERS 


at a small additional charge. 


Built by the manufacturers of 


HORTON 
Variable Speed 


PULLEYS 


The only thoroughly time- 
tested and wholly satisfactory 
variable speed mechanism. 


YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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MODEL 64. 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


100 Other Models for Flat Bed and Rotary Presses 


WHEELS 





ALL STEEL NEW 
“105 AMERICAN 


COLD ROLLED STEEL CASE IS 

AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE FOUND 

ONLY IN AMERICAN STOCK 
MACHINES 


Tool Steel Drop Ciphers 
Solid One Piece Plunger 


GUARANTEED 





N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 





American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 SHEPHERD AVENUE, BROOKLYN,N. Y. 


Branches: 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
London and Paris 





Carried in Stock by American 
Type Founders Company and All 
Printers’ Supply Houses. 



































“From Warren’s Thintex to Heavy Cover 
—with absolute 


Satisfaction”’ 


Those are the words of Mr. Henry D. Sheiry, 
of Franc. E. Sheiry, Printers, Washington, D. C., 
discussing the range of paper stock he is folding 
successfully on his new 


MENTGES 
No. 112 FOLDER 


Mr. Sheiry further states: 


“We are running 1,200,000 sheets of book paper, flat 
size 1214” x 1834”, two folds, with an average production 
of 32,000 a day. It took only eighteen minutes to set the 
machine for this job, and after one week of steady fold- 
ing we have not had to even change the tension on the 
folding rollers.” 


Our Demonstration Plan 
lets you prove this machine at our, not your, risk. 


Write for particulars 


THE MENTGES FOLDER COMPANY 





a 


Four Seconds To Win 





Psychologists have found that a 
man, whose casual attention has 
been attracted, will give hiseyes 
four seconds to register an im- 
pression. But during those four 
seconds his attention must be 
arrested and held, because the 
fifth second will find his eyes 
seeking new sights. 

In advertising, illustrations are 
employed to grip and sustain at- 
tention, because they offer the 
quickest and most dramatic way 
to tella story on a printed page. 
But the advertising-picture 
must, with simplicity and force- 
fulness, enable the prospect to 
grasp its meaning with the least 





“~ 


possible effort. It must stimu- 
late the imagination the moment 
it becomes visible. 

If you feel that your advertis- 
ing illustrations* are not of the 
““four-second” caliber; or, that 
they lack that certain essential 
quality of vitality and import- 
ance—let us discuss better re- 
sults with you. There is a quar- 
ter-century of successful experi- 
ence back of our products—and 
they embrace a complete service, 
from Illustrating Plan to Print- 
ing Plate. 

A Jahn & Ollier service man 
will call, at your request, any- 
time—anywhere. 


*Creative art, photographs, printing plates 
JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 
Illustrations — Ideas — Photographs — Fine Printing Plates for Black or Colors 
817 Washington Blvd. Telephone Monroe 7080 CHICAGO, ILL. 














| SIDNEY, OHIO 





























SELLING FOLDERS IN AMERICA? 


Probably because they are 
Simple - Easy to operate - Spoilage-proof - Versatile - Speedy 
Accurate - Sturdy - Guaranteed five years - Compact 


And—SO CLOSELY PRICED they invariably RETURN THE ENTIRE INVESTMENT IN FROM 
ONE TO FOUR WEEKS’ ACTUAL USE. Try one out on your own work—without obligation 
or expense. Write for our “Payment Out of Folder Earnings Plan, Instead of Out of Capital.” 


6 Models, $270 up. All Motor-driven RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 615-625 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Wh y ARE BAUM FOLDERS THE FASTEST 


BRANCHES: NewYork Chicago Baltimore Washington Detroit 














Cleveland St.Louis Minneapolis AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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A Complete Line to Supply 
Every Type Metal Need 


HE HOYT line is complete. So 
SENPE S'S Consateation Bervice Bad Letters and Machine Clogging 


for those who want advice on their 

Type Metal Problems. Many how- Are Things of the Past When You 

ever, find they have no problems 9 66 Sq 

after they start using HOYT. Use HOYT’S Famous "A. X. 
Monotype Metal 


HOYT “‘ Faultless’’ 
Linotype Metal VER half a century of metal making 

HO Pe il iieaes has given us plenty of experience. 
HOYT “N. P” This experience has resulted in the 
Stereotype Metal production of a monotype metal that 
HOYT Standard does just what you want it to do— 
Electrotype Metal cast clean, sharp type, never clog the 
HOYT Combination caster and cut down the number of 


Linotype and Ster- ; 
eotype Metal bad letters. Try it and see for yourself. 


Send for Free Booklet G about HOYT Type Metals 
Let us help you solve your 
type metal problems. ‘O} 


TYPE METAL | 108 rics °° NN 
New York Chicago Detroit 


_ ne, 


You Can Not Afford to Use Other Than the Best— 


UTILITY HEATERS for Printing Presses 


TEN MODELS—A FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Our Gas Heaters Are Safe—Our Electric =r 
Heaters Stand Up—and the Prices Are i Th: [mn gO YY 
Moderate. Write for New Circular. anacniel a 


a 


awe 
mY: \ Fully Protected 
= \ NV by Patents of 















































Model A on Miehle Carriage Diagram of Model C 


Two thousand in use. A few recent installations Racine, Wis.; Rumford Press, Concord, N. H.; 
are with such concerns as Evans-Winter-Hebb, _ Farant, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Mani-Fold Co., Cleve- 
Detroit; W. G. Johnston Co., land, Ohio; Plimpton Mfg.Co., 


Herbick & Held, Stevenson & = The first Utility Heater which you placed on one of Hartford, Conn.; Conde Nast 


yaaa oe ye presses <3 been 7 use eight ones, 

H = ting which time many millions of impressions have H ‘ 

Foster, Pittsburgh; Kable Bros., during which time many millions of impressions have ~=Pubs,, Greenwich, Conn.; 

Mount Morris, IIl.; Western —shou!d serve several years more. McGraw-Hill Co., Caxton 
wines : CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, N. Y. 

Printing and Litho. Company, Jacob Kiefer, Supt. Pressroom Press, N. Y.; Brooklyn Eagle. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 25 cestae’sr. New york 
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“Tt Eliminates the Waste h a 
which Hide Leather | It 
Necessarily Entails” 


“The Art of Bookthinding has 
Achieved Wonderful Results 
in Creatin Original 
made of Genuine 


99 


THE KERATOL COMPANY IN | oP ; 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
aro us patent oFrice 
“THE WIDELESS LEATHER 

















Judged by Comesioen | 


(AS ALL THINGS ARE) 


There can be many Good, several Better, but (mark this) 
only One Best 








3 sizes: O, 1 and 2; Made in 42 stock lengths 5 sizes: 
widths: 12, 56, 34 in. Special lengths to order 31% to 3212 inches 


Invariably in the equipping of modern plants, when maximum efficiency and durability 
are demanded, the locking devices are, as required, the Wickersham Quoins, Morton 
Lock-ups and Stephens Expansion Locks. These locking devices are conceded the One Best. 


Send for new illustrated circular and price list 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Company 


Originators and Manufacturers of 33 Years’ Experience 


174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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BREHMER’S 


End Sheet Pasting 
Machine 


This machine is in- 
tended to paste any 
size of plate, maps, 
end-sheets, etc., to 
sections. It will also 
turn the end-sheets, 
etc., round the sec- 
tion and paste them 
on either to the right 
or to the left of same. 


Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 
Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer Thread Stitchers 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 








SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS CO., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equipment 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 


Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 
relief on plain type printing. The work defies 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 
done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
without the use of any dies or em- 
bossing plates. Samples of work 
and catalogue sent on request. 


Outfits priced 
from $15 to $225 


Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 
money back guarantee to any part of the World 
at following prices. Sample with instructions 
sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 


$2.25 Ib. 
3.00 Ib. 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder 





Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
HUDSON, OHIO., U. S.A 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1926. 


State of Illinois a 
County of Cook t : 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Harry Hillman, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 
Post Office Address— 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Name of— 
Publisher — The Inland Printer Co 
Editor — Martin Heir 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman Wilmette, Il. 
Business Manager — Harry Hillman Wilmette, Ill. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park Blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary manner, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


HARRY HILLMAN, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day of September, 1926. 
JAMES J. KERWIN, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 1, 1928.) 
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THE ONLY GENUINE 


Typon Reflex Paper 


and 


Film 


Made by the Polygraphic Company in Laupen-Berne, Switzerland 


FOR CAMERA AND CONTACT WORK 


A Photographic Negative Material of Super-Excellence for Litho, 
Offset, Rotagravure and Process Engraving 


ADVANTAGES OF TYPON 


TYPON “N ” REFLEX PAPER will give the 
negative you require on the contact frame and 
without recourse to expensive camera apparatus. 
Result —a tremendous saving in the cost of 
reproduction. 


A STRIP NEGATIVE can be easily obtained 
on the contact frame with TYPON “A” STRIP 
PAPER. For letterpress work this is an excel- 
lent medium for printing down your job, either 
for offset or direct litho. The emulsion is stripped 
from the backing paper by the aid of a thin 
glassine paper. 


For color and register work of all descriptions 
there is no finer medium on the market than 
TYPON “ F” ANTI-HALATION FILM. For 
density of blacks and brilliancy of whites this 
film has no equal, and the finest line and point 
is held with amazing truthfulness. 


There is no better negative material on the mar- 
ket for line and halftone work than “ D ” Typon 


Anti-Halation Paper and Film for offset, litho 
and intaglio printing. THE BLACKS ARE 
REALLY DENSE, WHILE THE WHITES 
ARE BRILLIANT. The stripfilm produced is 
tough and practically everlasting. 


The new Typon “K” Anti-Halation Camera 
Paper is made especially for camera use and is 
THREE TIMES FASTER than Typon Con- 
tact Papers. 


TYPON adds to the resources of the litho and 
planograph printer while saving time, labor 
and material. Inexpensive — sold in convenient 
packages and easily cut to suit the size of the 
work. As glass plates are eliminated, there is 
no troublesome cleaning and coating and no dan- 
ger of breakage when printing down. Ready 
for immediate use and needs no preliminary 
preparation by the operator. 


Typon Negatives are indestructible and can be 
filed as correspondence for future use. 


We have the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to offer for sale sensitized papers and films heretofore 
sold under the names “TYPON REFLEX PAPER,” “TYPON” and “TRP” 


Typary and Typon Corporation of America 


461 Eighth Avenue at 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ 
Telephone Chickering 8154 
Cable Address, ‘““TYPARY,’’ New York 


“grins -_-—-—--- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY — — — — — 
TY 


PARY and TYPON CORP. of AMERICA 
| 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 





| Gentlemen: Please send Typon catalogue fully illustrating and | 


| describing the Typon process. 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“KALAMAZOO” 
$ 45 hor Saw-Trimmer 


Complete Jig-Saw, Drill, Router, Miterer, 
Mortiser, Circular Saw-Trimmer and Motor 


THE SNAPPY “FORD” OF SAW-TRIMMERS 
We also build the “LINCOLN” of saw-trimmers at $750. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. xavasiazoo, sactican 





DUNHAM-WATSON CO.——4 


Successors to 


derick Dunham 
ederick JD Ink 


BITING fy) estes 
LITHO’ INKS DRY COLORS BS 


638 SOUTH CLARK STREET 


Chicago, 0. 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 











Rotary Gathering Table 


For gathering Book Sections, Single 
Sheets and Calendar Pads. 


Only Variable Speed 
Bindery Table on the Market 


Three years’ test has shown it a suc- 
cess and a money and time saver. 


. One to six girls sit or stand at work 
at the same time. The work comes to them. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Dealers 
in 
Every 
Large 
City 


The Only 
@DO “SORE Automatic 
Embosser 


produces in one operation die and copper plate effects Sot from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 





“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction 
of every part of the human form is minutely ERP oe and illustrated by 330 
sketches and 53 full-page drawings. “THE HUMAN F IGURE” is indispensable 
to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of 
pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 


TAKE NOTICE 


New Anti-Trust Catalog of Type, Electrotypes 
and Supplies. Ask for copy and save money. 
Largest Independent Founders 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N.Y. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 94% inches 
$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
Vee you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
\ eA the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 

‘ica KING CARD COMPANY 
Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














HOFF 


Slitter, Perforator and Scorer 


Overlay Knives 


Tested for 


Quality of Temper 


E cater to 
the Print- 
ing Trade in 
Making the 
Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


Pencil 
and Pen 
Carbons 


Attachments HH keen edge and of much flexibil- 

ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 
blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Used by: 
Richardson Press 


New York City 
Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. 


ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


American Type Founders Co. 
Or Any Authorized 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES 
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{For Smaller. 
Direct Mail 











Exceptional 

Strength fo 
Maximum 
Folding 


FOLDING 


“Here’s a job 
that’s a pleasure 
to handle! 


‘Every one means an extra profit. Many 
times we can lock up our numbering 
machines in the same form as the job 
itself—and save an extra impression. 


“Printing a job and then ‘jobbing’ it out to be 
numbered was something I could never see. 
Now we’ve done away with this chance for error 
or delivery delay, doing the numbering in our 
own shop by the Roberts method. Our Roberts 
Numbering Machines have paid for themselves 
over and over again.” 


The above scene is laid into 
any printing plant, anywhere 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Messinger Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO— 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO— 
. x Twine Co. 


DAYTON, OH 

Buyers’ Paper Co, 
DULUTH, MINN.— 

even Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 

Century Paper Co. 
JACKSON, TENN.— 

Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— 

Southeastern Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.— 

Allman-Christiansen Paper 

o. 


ENAMEL 


Distributers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 


Lindsay Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong 


Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF,.— 
Commercial Trading Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH,.— 
John W, Graham Co, 
ST, LOUIS, MO.— 
Beacon Paper Co, 
TOLEDO, OHIO— 
The Ohio & Michigan Paper 


Co, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co, 


“ ACTU 
aan > 


What kinds of 
printed matter 
can be numbered? 
How and where 
can numbering 
orders be ob- 
tained? How 
should number- 
ing jobs be ar- 
ranged — figured 
—charged? 


The profitable solution of 
these problems is taken 
up in detail by Robt. F. 
Salade(known as printing’s 
“Master Technician”) in 


his new 64-page 
book, “Printing 
ProfitsfromNum- 
beringJobs.”’ This 
is free to all 
printers. Just 
send 5 cents to 
cover mailing 
costs and we'll 
forward it to you 
by return mail. 


THE ROBERTS NUM- 
BERING MACHINE Co. 


Standard and Specially Made 
Numbering Devices of All Kinds 
694-710 Jamaica Ave. 
BROOKLYN NEW YORK 





The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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Roberts Numbering Machines—In Stock and for Sale 
by All Typefounders 
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REBUILT MACHINE 








RY MARKET 








Bargains Offered in Used Printing and Bindery Machinery 








1—Brown Togo Catalog and Book Folder, 
33x45 in. 
3—No. 90 Dexter Jobbers, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Double 16, 32x44 in. 
1—Dexter Combination, 22x32 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x24 in. 
1—Anderson Single-Fold Machine, 24x30 in. 
2—Mentges Circular Folders with Motors, 
14x20 in. 
1—American Folding Machine, 19x24 in. 
1—Single-Fold Dexter Folder, 32 in. 
1—3-Fold Brown Folding Machine, 14-20 in. 
1—Straight-Line Mac Cain Feeder, 25 in. 
3—Drum Type Mac Cain Feeders, 25 in. 
1—Continuous Cross Feeder, 25x38 in. 
2—Dexter Pile Feeders, 38x50 in. 
1—Challenge Mailing Machine with Motor. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 


710-712 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Printers’ Machinery 


Corporation 
Formerly Printers Machine Works 
Dealers in 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 
Moving, Erecting, Rebuilding 
Machinery 


410-16 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
Telephone State 7752-7753 


Cutting Machines 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 

50 in. Oswego Automatic, latest type 

44 in. Seybold Automatic 


45 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic, 
late design 


40 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic 


Write for full description 
and prices 


CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Composing Room Equipment 
FOR SALE 


1 Steel Ad. Mat. Storage Cabinet. 

1 Steel Head Letter and Pick-up Matter 
Storage Cabinet. 

1 Special Steel Border Storage Cabinet. 

5 Steel Type Cabinets. 

2 Ad. Assembling and Make-up Tables, with 
overhead bank, 72 in. long. 

2 Make-up Tables, 12 ft. long, with galley 
storage space, blank drawers, metal dump 
and working bank, with electric lights. 

These are only a few of the wonderful values we have 

purchased from the old plant of the New York Evening 

Post, which has moved into new quarters. 
Write for a complete list. 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 


Electric Motors 


NEW AND REBUILT 


240 Volt D. C. and 3 Phase A. C. 
in stock for 


Flat Bed Presses 


Single and two color. Complete with auto- 
matic controllers, reverse stations and 
auxiliary buttons. A. C. motors 
equipped with brakes. 


NAUMER ELECTRIC CO. 


60 Cliff Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Printers’ 
Bookbinders’ 
Outfitters 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 





Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 


Conner-Fendler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 








Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 

1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 

1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

1—Portland Foot Power Punch. 

1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 

1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 

All with good assortment Punches. 

1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 

1—28in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 


Folding Machines 
and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 








FOR SALE 


Two No. 1 Smythe 
Casemakers thor- 
oughly rebuilt by us. 
Price $3,000, F.O.B. 
New York City. 


T.W.&C.B.SheridanCo. 


401 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 











New —Rebuilt— Used 


30, 34, 50 and 56 inch Miehles. 
Latham Paging Machine. 
Standard Automatic Job Press. 
52-inch Babcock Optimus. 
26x38 Cottrell 2-Revolution. 
10x15 and 12x18 Craftsman Presses 
with Miller Units sold as is or rebuilt. 
“*COME TO CHICAGO” 


Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








List Your Rebuilt Machinery 
For Sale on This Page 





THE COST IS REASONABLE 





Send in your order now and copy by the 20th 
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Harris offset presses equipped with 
Monitor full-automatic control. 


The Monitor System 


Increases profits by reducing time wastes 


i ee is one of the greatest single elements entering into 
printing costs. Any saving in time that can be effected 
means increased profits. 

Many printing plants have standardized on the Monitor 
System of automatic printing-press control because it saves 
time. Added advantages are reduced spoilage, protection of 
motors and presses from accidental damage, and complete 
control of presses at the finger tips of the operators. 


Bulletin 42-103 describes the Monitor System 
for print shop machinery; Bulletin 42-108 for 
newspaper and magazine presses. 


Monitor Controller Company 
6631-3 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington LosAngeles San Francisco 


Band Instrument Co. 


The builders of the famous Martin “Handcraft” 
Band Instruments and Saxophones have selected 
for use in their plant the 


StaWacm 


Electric Pots and Heaters 


for Glue and Other Fluids 


N EVERY plant that heats 

glue or similar fluids, STA- 
WARM equipment gives 
the best quality work for less 
cost than any other known 
heating method. 





We will gladly prove our 
statement by a competitive 
p demonstration—you to be 
GLUE POT the judge. 
(cut away) 
Automatically controlled 


heat applied evenly to 
walls oma bottom of pot. 


Just write—“I want to be 
shown”—we’ll do the rest. 


STA-WAPR 0 LDRPIRATION 


501 DMA ee NA ae LL) 8) 


iif 


my 


a 
Ss 
Qe 
a 
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specification 


National Safety Paper is the 
ideal specification for checks. 
It is just the right weight, has 
good writing qualities, is dis- 
tinctive in appearance, and 
forms a perfect base for the 
finest lithography. 

The safety properties of Na- 
tional Safety Paper are recog- 
nized by the banks and public 


in general. 


Write us for samples 


George La Monte & Son 





Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





Hildman’s 


Saw - Trimmers 


4 MODELS 


Best Machines on the 
Market 


Spacebands 


“Something New.” Inter- 
changeable one-piece sleeves. 
Slide of sleeve is hardened, 
giving it longer life. Take any 
sleeve insert in wedge and you 
have a perfect fit. Stopping 
pin eliminated; in its place is 
a locking stud. A slight turn 
permits removal of sleeve. An- 
other turn locks it again, there- 


by reducing repairs. Made of 


best steel. Try two and be con- 
vinced. Price only $1.25 each. 
In exchange for old wedge or 
band, $1.00 each. Extra sleeves 
30c. We have rebuilt space- 


Saw-Trimmer 


bands which sell at 95 cents each. All our spacebands are guaranteed. 


Linotype Supplies at Attractive Prices 
Send for Catalogue 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 


160 North Wells Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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[LATEST | 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 


| (UNEXCELLED) 


PROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 














MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 











Angle Steel Equipment 


71 pages of useful, helpful suggestions 
to increase your production efficiency. 
Generously illustrated. Completespec- 
ifications on ANGLE STEEL Equip- 
ment: stools; chairs; benches; tables; 
desks; machine tender, shop and fac- 
tory trucks; cabinets; drill and reamer 
bins; bench legs; etc. Write today. 


Witha 


CADILLAC € 
a BLOWER 


Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors— and begin the slow but sure work of 
“DusTRUCTION.” § You can keep your electric motors and typeset- 
ting machines free of dust and dirt with the CapiLtac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


- CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 


oe 


—" 


‘ANGLE Stes STOOL Company 


Plainwell -?:.:": 














Why Use Dinse- Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 


electrotypes. E 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT ly 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. } 


For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to \ X 


Dinse, Page & Company | (Waititaaiennaa oe 
725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—Tel. Harrison 7185 


14-116 E.13° ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE 
CAPOUL MEL Ly 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING-: 


EYE-LETTING-THUMB- HOLES: INDEX 
OFT CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 


Al 
i 


x 








11,712 — Per Hour — 11,712 





SPEED WITH THE 


WING ALUMINUM MAILER 


Fastest Hand Mailer in the World! 


Announcing the Winners in Our Recent Speed Contest 
FIRST PRIZE 
Francis Beirberg, c/o Ohio Waisenfreund, Columbus, Ohio, 11,712 


SECOND PRIZE 
Miss Caroline Kalisch, c/o Wayne Independent, Honesdale, Pa., 9,780 
THIRD PRIZE 
C. B. Marcom, c/o News & Observer, Raleigh, N. C., 8,729 


We want to thank all contestants at this time and 
appreciate the interest given 


CHAUNCEY WING'S SONS - -« Greenfield, Mass. 








HOFFMANN TYPE & ENG 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
tuling is no more an 
art—it can be done 
by anyone. Anindis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 
Large stock of 

machines and parts, 


RAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 
UR TICCO Non-Offset 


Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Main Office: 
26-30 Front Street , 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ss St. Louis, Mo. 











JSR CRs 





CLEANS 
Caked Type 


Phenoid Instantaneous Type Cleaner dissolves, old, 
dried ink so that the form is easily wiped clean. 
And it stays clean. Phenoid dries almost instantly, 
leaving no trace of grease. When you use Phenoid, 
you need never fear that the ink will come back on 
the type. 

Phenoid guarantees clean, unmuddied runs, re- 
ducing waste of paper for trial sheets. 

Phenoid is a sure time and labor saver when it 
comes to washing up fountains and rollers. 

Free from acid, alkali, abrasive, or water. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


123 CHESTNUT STREET - NEWARK, N. J. 


HENOID 
arr 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEHIS 
TYPE CLEANER 


TRY—AT OUR RISK—Send for a quart can of Phenoid. When you 





have used it, pay us if you are satisfied. If not—send back the bill. 











Peer os 


Illustrations 


like good seeds, 
yield results. 


—=a3>— 


ATRRERRGE::- 


Sines 


BLOMGREN 
BROS. & CO. 


Makers of Printing 
Plates 


512 Sherman Street 














COLD WEATHER 














The same lowered to exact 
type height with Morgan 
Trucks. Rollers with trucks of 
same diameter will not slur. 


An old shrunken roller with 
regular steel truck—form must 
be underlayed, and even then 
the rollers will drag on the form. 
The Morgan Expansion Roller Truck will 
eliminate your trouble when the rollers 
are cold and shrunken to a smaller 


diameter than the regular steel truck. 


A TURN OF THE NUT DOES IT 


PRICE PER SET 
8x12 Set of Six $7.75 12x18 Set of Six....$ 9.00 
10x15 Set of Six 8.00 1414x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


A Necessity on Every C. & P. Press 


They Make Better Work. 50% Saved in Rollers and Ink. 
They Are Noiseless. They Do Away with searers. 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


100 No. Larchmont Blvd., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Printers Own Advertising 


“How To Do Ir” is the title of our iiieiianats 
which is sent each month to the printers and their 
salesmen who use our services. The purpose of this 
house-organ is to help our printers get direct results 
from their advertising and to help them sell more 
printing. We will gladly mail you a sample copy free. 


If you are not familiar with our advertising service 
for printers mail your request for information today. 


ROGER WOOD 511-517 Ferry Street 


Graphic-Craft ADVERTISING Lafayette, Indiana 





The 











THE POTTER 
is more than 
a Proof Press 


Potter Proof Presses are preferred by many 
printers for the excellent advance proofs they 
will make for the use of their customers. 

Sheet grippers and guides permit of a quick 
positioning of a form as to sheet margins. 
Small-run jobs are often so printed with the 
utmost economy. 

There are three sizes of Potter Presses: 12x25 
in.; 17x25 in.; and 25x25 in. All are supplied 
with or without mechanical inker. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 


Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models lible count on every job. 


Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 


Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Productimeter 

















STOP OFF-SET 


with 
O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
Safe, Effective, Economical 


O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND CO. 


3326 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


-* AICO SERVICE -- 


In the Following Lines 


INDEX PROBLEMS OF ALL KINDS 
Special Card Guides, printed and Index Cutting, numbering, round 
tab cut for all kinds of systems. cornering, ruling, punching, tab 


Celluloiding of Indexes,card guides, — perforating, reinforcing 
folders and advertising novelties. of sheets, eyeletting, scoring. 


Die Cutting of all kinds, steel rule Spot and strip gumming. 
and hollow dies. Special odd jobs. 
Gold Stamping and Embossing to the Trade 
WITH YOUR CO-OPERATION WE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER 


Service Station for the Printing and Bookbinding Trade 


Ct AK iG) NER & D, Manufacturers Illinois 

Gold St F cad Geckbiad 
rh gh ‘too koad ene - 

er's Patent Cut Index Strips 











(3674) 


























ECONOMY 
| OD © ey On | 


Stackers — Tiering Machines 
—Portable or Stationary 


Economy Engineering Co. 
2699 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Absorption of Vibration 


Assures Accurate Work 


Printing presses must do their work accurately and uniformly. Vibration does 
not hamper the one shown below which is isolated with a KORFUND Foun- 
dation. Neither is any vibration communicated to the floor and the surrounding 
equipment. 
If accuracy is a factor in 
your work, write for bulletin 
“How To ISOLATE MACHINE 
VIBRATIONS.” 


The KORFUND 


COMPANY 
235 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Representatives in all large cities 
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Reid Linotype Magazine 
Storage Rack 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


| # x—Holds more magazines in a given space 
DAZ ZZ } than any other rack. 


ge trr eer re tt -| y 
mt SASS LAS 2—Valuable storage space above and below 
Y the magazines. 


eam: ( 3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
34% inches, depth 26% inches, height 
60 inches. 
4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
* eer ae last indefinitely. 
i 5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 


6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 
7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


Write for full descriptive booklet 
WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The cards that detach from 


tabs with perfect edges 


ae si 


Tees BON Cacagas 


Build Business With 
Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers — why not let them work for you? 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary 
printer—and the printer who can furnishthe 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges 


is a long step ahead of him. 

You can obtain these 
blank scored cards direct 
from us, ready for print- 
ing and inserting in Patent 
Lever Binder Cases hold- 


ing 15 or more, which 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 

2 Lever Binder Cases 
1,200 Cards,4 Sizes - - $5 
8 Lever Binder Cases 
2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $10 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


require no binding or stitching. We will 
supply you with these leather cases, in 
different styles and grades, in which the 
cards are kept crisp and fresh. 


Profit on these cards and 
cases will average you 50 
per cent. Capitalize on the 
demand for them! The field 
we have been cultivating 
for you during the past 
years is unlimited! 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 





Peerless Book Form 
CARDS 











GUIDES 


that do not Pin, Glue or Screw 
on Tympan 




















—as Easy to Set and as Durable as 
a Cylinder Press Guide 


These guides are independent of the top sheet and can 
be moved from left to right at all times without throw- 
ing them out of register. A new tympan sheet can be 
put on the press without disturbing these guides by 
putting one end of a sheet under the guides and the 
other end under your clamp. Made for all makes and 
sizes of job presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. 

They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can 

not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they 

also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN H. LEES COMPANY 


14 So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Brackett 


DOUBLE HEAD 
Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an un- 
usually low level. The cheapest kind of 


human labor can not compete with it. 


It does the unusual things in bookbinding 
and does many things better and quicker 
than hand labor, no matter how good or 
how cheap hand labor may be obtainable 
anywhere in the world. 

Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, 
Blank Book Makers, Library Binders and 
Catalogue Publishers should investigate 
the unusual merits of this machine if 
they are interested in lower costs and 
greater profits. 


The Brackett 
Stripping Machine Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 














in Baronials 


The squarish shape of envelope known as “ Baronial ” certainly does “ have it 
on” the ordinary commercial shapes when it comes to dignity and impressiveness. 
This style is a virtual necessity for enclosing formal cards or announcements, 
and is coming into wider use every day for use with catalogues and booklets. 


Western States Makes a Heavy Play 
for Your Baronial Trade 


— offering you not only better price possibilities but a more extensive range 
of sizes — the larger open-end catalogue styles going up as high as 9% x 12%. 
Distinctive papers, too, without fancy prices. 

Send us your Baronial inquiries —— and ask for Free Price 

List No. 28, showing 20 million envelopes in stock for imme- 

diate shipment. Shall we put you on the free list for our 

snappy bulletins, ‘“‘ Worth While Envelope News,’’ issued 

periodically? ‘“‘ Worth while ’”’ is right. 


er 
ates 
Envelope Co. 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 





Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
Investment Building 
J acob R. Grove Co. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Correct Keyboard | 


B 
Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60. 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Iil. 


























Price $5.00 
Postage Prepaid 


Tyre Lore contemplates tne practical, esthetic and historical phases of typog- 
raphy in an unusual, interesting and understandable way. Chapter titles are 
popular types. Considered in the order in which forms they are based on were 
developed, the result is an organized, comprehensible story of outstanding 
events and individuals in the development of typography — combined, for the 
benefit of the working typographer, with text which rates the various types 
according to merit and also instruct, in their effective and esthetic, as well as 
appropriate, use. In its format and typography, too, Type Lore exemplifies 
the book beautiful; the very sight of it is helpful and inspiring. 
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OTORS—we buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because— Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 














Maintenance ° . 
General Contracting P hone, write or wire 
installations 


Renate’ Windaes ‘Geneai = 35 Murray St., NewYork 

Blackie) Rapeirs and Experi- 

Comite stock of new and WALker 1555-6 

tutes. Field Lee air Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 
al 





THE BIGGEST THING 
IN TYPE-METAL 
EFFICIENCY 
Hundreds of plants now 
use the Hytin plan to 
keep their metal always 
to correct formula. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
HYTIN-DROSS 
EXCHANGE PROPOSITION 


United American Metals 
Corporation 
Foot of Clay St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
451 North Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
Makers of 
UNITED AMERICAN 
TYPE -METAL 








Price $5.25 
Postage Prepaid 


Mopern Tyre Dispray is for printers and typographers who would know 
how to make type efficient. It gets down to the grass roots; it develops the 
subject of typographical display from first principles to the subtlest details; it 
is a veritable encyclopedia of ideas that enable you to make type talk. De- 
sign, too, is thoroughly covered; the basic principles of layout, so essential if 
one’s work is to attract by pleasing the esthetic sense, are explained and also 
illustrated. In short, this popular book—the big second edition of which is 
already largely sold—is a complete course of instruction on subjects the mas- 
tery of which means outstanding ability and opportunity for advancement. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 SHerman Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Correctly Built 


PROOF 
PRESSES 





No. 0—Bed 14x20 ins. 
No. 1—Bed 14x 26 ins. 
No. 3—Bed 26x 26 ins. 


The present-day buyer of printing ma- 
chinery wants to know not only what the 
machine is expected to do but what it 
will do in actual performance. When he 
buys a “B. B. B.” proof press he knows 
he is getting both service and durability. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue 
containing our line of proof presses 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











A Sturdy Staple Binder 


ACME No. 6% 


Binds from % inch to 1% inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 








Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Only adjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 

Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 2co; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 
Camden, N. J. 





Craftsman Bold 


Pics’ FOUNDRY TYPE “pile 
BEAUTIFUL modern Roman 


type face of tremendous pop- 
ularity, easy to read, and widely 
adaptable for use in commercial 
printing, advertising display, or 
book work. 


A complete range of sizes, 6 to 48 
point, for immediate delivery. 


Cast from our superior copper- 
hardened type metal on foundry 
machines. Standard foundry 
alignment, point body and point 
set. Every piece guaranteed. 


Pittsburgh Type Founders Co. 


FOUNDRY TYPE 


340-342 Second Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This advertisement designed in Craftsman Bold 








“EMBOSSOGRAPHY’” 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful 
ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Embossed Effects 


apsoLutety Lndestructible 


UR PATENTED PROCEss is the only method of 
producing raised printing effects, without the 
use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 


Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 
of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 


Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 
Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 
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| At Last/ 


—no more of this 


Over a long period of time the greatest difficulty the 
Roller Maker had to combat was changing temperatures. 
Rollers that were cast for cold weather would soften 
and melt during the warm, humid days of fall, and the 
past summer’s Rollers would be too hard for use. It took 
a great deal of experimenting to overcome this, but we have the changes of weather com- 
pletely knocked out so far as Rollers are concerned. Our Duplex Roller will give equally good 
service on a dry, cold day as on a warm, humid one. Temperature means nothing to it. 


For those who prefer the regular composition Roller we suggest our Fibrous. This is a very 
pliable, durable Roller and will give satisfactory service during the season for which it is cast. 


Duplex and Fibrous Rollers are manufactured only at the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) ROLLER an 


406 Pearl Street . . NEWYORK Sues, 521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA 
980 Hudson Avenue, ROCHESTER §%™7% 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 


Allied with Bincuam & Runcez Co., East 12th Street and Power Avenue, Cusmane 





————— 
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Charles Francis, the Dean of American Printers 254 
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@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND Printer you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This “‘Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


Most INLAND PRrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago Date 


binders for THE INLAND 





Gentlemen: Send me 
PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 
Name 


Local Address 











City and State 
Postpaid U. S. A. — Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 














Practical 


OOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 








or oF CHAR CICA MEASURES Comprel ive 
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“| The Type 











and Copy 








Computer 











By 





S. A. BARTELS 








Superintendent 





The Henry O. Shepard Co. 





36 Chicago 








22 Instructor, Medill School of 


Journalism, 





















































This chart is a reduced size. em 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1.50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Brilliant Colors ?v:Colers,Bronzes, 
BY HAND bfnocess. 


PROCESS; On Booklets, Folders, Etc. 
tising concerns use our quick service. Lowest prices in America. 


Foreign style work. Adver- 
ARTWAY PROCESS STUDIOS, 304 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS por gp te ar 


RINTERS Promorion 














There is only one ENGRAVING 


TriAd Monthly Business Builders 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 
Copy, Cuts, Layout Complete — Ready to Print 


Inexpensive— Write today for particulars 
TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 











That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








Molloy Made Covers 


Are attractive and durable. Tell us about your books and we will 
submit a suggestion and quotation that will help you land an order. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 





Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 








Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
urse Building Rand McNally Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Avenue 





USER, PRES. 


_BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY: 


\ ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 

mM.) PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 

; CHICAGO, ILL. 

MEMBER AMERICAN PHOTO ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 














and new. Will clean lugs and keep 
reference marks legible. X-1508, 
Price, $2.00 a dozen. 


Price subject to change without notice 


MERGENTHALER LINoTyYPE Co, 
New York San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 








Linotyped in Cloister Bold and Caslon Old Face 


QUALITY 


HAND-MADE METAL 


& RULES 2 


NTRODUCING our exclusive 
Art Series Designs. Special Rule 
Faces made to order. 
Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 


you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 


Printers Supply Service 
Harrison 0883-0897 
719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


Find That Cut 


IN A FEW SECONDS 


The Vertifile 


Half the Space 

Costs Less 

Modern Steel 

Built for Hard Service 
Sectional 

Add as You Need 


Write for literature and 
capacity chart. 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 


Less in cost than a good plate lost. 


Wor Hine 
ARTOOns 


ARLY 1,000 Cuts 
carried in stock for 
Printers, Advertisers, 
House-Organs, Sales 
Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 
Send $1.00 for catalogue to 


be refunded out of first order 
Special Art Work to Order 





Margach Metal Feeders 


BUusINESS 
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30 North Dearborn Street. 


SERVICE 
CHICAGO 








AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 











METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 





























We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Good Work and 
Good Profits 


are the natural results of using 
good composition rollers. If you 
want these results you can not 
afford to use old worn-out rollers. 


Ship the old rollers to be recast 
at the nearest of our 13 factories 


Sam] Bingham Son M 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO 
636-704 Sherman Se. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom Se. 


DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple Se. Cor. Patterson Ave. and OrangeSe. 40-42 Peters St. eas Oa 1025 West Fifth Se. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, ©} PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama Se. 9721-723 Fourth Se. as. Bos ed Faas Be. 88-90 South 13th Se. 





For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Composition Rollers 


Fen Gra) 


Printers Rollers 























INTERCHANGEABLE — 


























SINGLE DISTRIBUTION ye ee ifs MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION 
Model 8 YY Eee Model 25 
WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE WITHOUT AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 
Model 14 SE na Model 26 
WITH ONE AUXILIARY MAGAZINE 5: as. 7 WITH TWO AUXILIARY MAGAZINES 













By storing your matrices in Linotype 





interchangeable magazines, you have 





faces available for instant use on either 
Single Distribution or Multiple Dis- 
| tribution Linotypes. 










Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


Brooklyn, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO oa 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 

























Composed on the Linotype in Geremond and Nerciss 


